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HEN RY LEROUX wrote busily 

on. The light of the table- 
lamp, softened and enriched by its 
mosaic shade, gave an appearance of 
added opulence to the already hand- 
some appointments of the room. 
The little table-clock ticked merrily 
from half-past eleven to a quarter- 
to-twelve. 

Into the cosy, bookish atmosphere 
of the novelist’s study penetrated 
the muffled chime of Big Ben; it 
chimed the three-quarters. But, 
with his mind centered upon his 
work, Leroux wrote on ceaselessly. 

An odd figure of a man was this 
popular novelist, with patchy and un- 
tidy hair which lessened the other- 
wise striking contour of his brow. 
A neglected and unpicturesque fig- 
ure, in a baggy, neutral-colored dress- 


ing-gown; a figure more fitted to a_ 


garret than to this spacious, lux- 
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playing upon rank after rank of rare 
and costly editions, deepening the 
tones in the Persian carpet, making 
red morocco more red, purifying 
the vellum and re-gilding the gold of 
the choice bindings, caressing, lov- 
ingly, the busts and statuettes sur- 
mounting the book-shelves, and 
twinkling upon the scantily covered 
crown of Henry Leroux. The door 
bell rang. 

Leroux, heedless of external mat- 
ters, pursued his work. But the 
door bell rang again and continued 
to ring. 

“Soames! Soames!” Leroux raised 
his voice irascibly, continuing to 
write the while. “Where the devil 
are you! Can’t you hear the door 
bell ?” 

Soames did not reveal himself; 
and to the ringing of the bell was 
added the unmistakable rattling of a 


urious work-room, with the soft light __ letter-box. 
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“Soames!” Leroux put down his 
pen and stood up. “Daman it! he’s 
out! I have no memory!” 

He re-tied the girdle of his dress- 
ing-gown, which had become un- 
fastened, and opened the study door. 
Opposite, across the entrance lobby, 
was the outer door; and in the light 
from the lobby lamp he perceived 
two laughing eyes peering in under 
the upraised flap of the letter-box. 
The ringing ceased. 

“Are you very angry with me for 
interrupting you?” cried a girl’s 
voice. 

“My dear Miss Cumberly!” said 
Leroux without irritation, “on the 
contrary—er—I am delighted to see 
you—or rather to hear you. There 
is nobody at home, you know . . .” 

“I do know,” replied the girl, 
firmly, “and I know something else, 
also. Father assures me that you 
simply starve yourself when Mrs. 
Leroux is away! So I have brought 
down an omelette!” 

“Omelette!” muttered Leroux, ad- 
vancing toward the door; “you 
have—er—brought an omelette! I 
understand—yes; you have brought 
an omelette? Er—that is very good 
of you.” 

He hesitated when about to open 
the outer door, raising his hands to 
his dishevelled hair and unshaven 
chin. The flap of the letter-box 
dropped ; and the girl outside could 
be heard stifling her laughter. 

“You must think me—er—very 
rude,” began Leroux; “I mean—not 
to open the door. But. . .” 

“I quite understand,” concluded 
the voice of the unseen one. “You 
are a most untidy object! And I 
shall tell Mira directly she returns 
that she has no right to leave you 
alone like this! Now I am going to 
hurry back upstairs; so you may ap- 
pear safely. Don’t let the omelette 
get cold. Good-night!” 

“No, certainly I shall not!” cried 


Leroux. “So good of you—I—er 
do like omelette . . . Good-night!” 
Calmly he returned to his writing- 
table, where in the pursuit of the 
elusive character whose exploits he 
was chronicling and who had 
brought him fame and wealth, he 
forgot in the same moment, Helen 
Cumberly and the omelette. 

The table-clock ticked merrily on; 
scratch—scratch—splutter — scratch 
—went Henry Leroux’s pen; for this 
up-to-date litterateur, essayist by in- 
clination, creator of “Martin Zeda, 
Criminal Scientist,’ by popular 
clamor, was yet old-fashioned 
enough, and sufficient of an enthu- 
siast, to pen his work while lesser 
men dictated. 

So, amidst that classic company, 
smiling or frowning upon him from 
the oaken shelves, where Petronius 
Arbiter, exquisite, rubbed shoulders 
with Balzac, plebeian; where Omar 
Khayyam leaned confidentially tow- 
ard Philostratus; where Mark 
Twain, standing squarely beside 
Thomas Carlyle, glared across the 
room at George Meredith, Henry 
Leroux pursued the amazing career. 
of “Martin Zeda.” . 

It wanted but five minutes to the 
hour of midnight, when again the 
door bell clamored in the silence. 

Leroux wrote steadily on. The 
bell continued to ring, and further- 
more, the ringer could be heard beat- 
ing upon the outer door. 

“Soames!” cried Leroux irrita- 
bly, “Soames! Why the hell don’t 
you go to the door! . . .” 

Leroux stood up, dashing his pen 
upon the table. 

“T shall have to sack that damned 
man!” he cried; “he takes too many 
liberties—stopping out until this hour 
of the night!” 

He pulled open the study door, 
crossed the hallway, and opened the 
door beyond. 

In, out of the darkness—for the 
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stair lights had been extinguished— 
staggered a woman; a woman whose 
pale face exhibited, despite the rav- 
ages of sorrow or illness, signs of 
quite unusual beauty. Her eyes were 
wide opened, and _ terror-stricken, 
the pupils contracted almost to the 
vanishing point. She wore a magnifi- 
cent cloak of civet fur wrapped 
tightly about her, and, as Leroux 
opened the door, she tottered past 
him into the lobby, glancing back 
over her shoulder. 

With his upraised hands plunged 
pathetically into the mop of his hair, 
Leroux turned and stared at the in- 
truder. She groped as if a darkness 
had descended, clutched at the sides 
of the study doorway, and then, un- 
steadily, entered and sank down 
upon the big chesterfield in utter 
exhaustion. 

Leroux, rubbing his chin, perplex- 
edly, walked in after her. He scarce- 
ly had his foot upon the study car- 
pet, ere the woman started up, trem- 
ulously, and shot out from the en- 
veloping furs a bare arm and a point- 
ing, quivering finger. 

“Close the door!” she cried, 
hoarsely—“close the door! . 
ea He has . . followed 
met. .« sae 

The disturbed novelist, as a man 
in a dream, turned, retraced his 
steps, and closed the outer door of the 
flat. Then, rubbing his chin more vig- 
orously than ever and only desisting 
from this exercise to fumble in his 
dishevelled hair, he walked back in- 
to the study, whose Athenean calm 
had thus mysteriously been violated. 

Two minutes to midnight; the 
most respectable flat in respectable 
Westminster; a lonely and very ab- 
stracted novelist—and a pale-faced, 
beautiful woman, enveloped in costly 
furs, sitting staring with fearful 
eyes straight before her. This was 
such a scene as his sense of the 
proprieties and of the probabilities 


could never have permitted Henry 
Leroux to create. 

His visitor kept moistening’ her 
dry lips and swallowing, emotional- 
ly. 

Standing at a discreet distance 
from her :— 

“Madam,” 
vously ... 

She waved her hand, enjoining him 
to silence, and at the same time in- 
timating that she would explain her- 
self directly speech became pos- 
sible. Whilst she sought to recover 
her composure, Leroux, gradually 
forcing himself out of the dreamlike 
state, studied her with a sort of 
anxious curiosity. 

It now became apparent to him 
that his visitor was no more than 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age, but illness or trouble, or both 
together, had seared and marred her 
beauty. Amid the auburn masses of 
her hair, gleamed streaks, not of 
grey, but of purest white. The low 
brow was faintly wrinkled, and the 
big—unnaturally big—eyes, were 
purple shaded; whilst two heavy 
lines traced their way from the cor- 
ner of the nostrils to the corner of 
the mouth—of the drooping mouth 
with the bloodless lips. 

Her pallor became more strange 
and interesting the longer he studied 
it; for, underlying the skin, was a 
yellow tinge which he found inex- 
plicable, but which he linked in his 
mind with the contracted pupils of 
her eyes, seeking vainly for a com- 
mon cause. 

He had a hazy impression that his 
visitor, beneath her furs, was most 
inadequately clothed; and seeking 
confirmation of this, his gaze strayed 
downward to where one little slip- 
pered foot peeped out from the civet 


began Leroux, ner- 


. furs. 


Leroux suppressed a gasp. He 
had caught a glimpse of a bare 
ankle. 
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He crossed to his writing-table, 
and seated himself, glancing side- 
ways at this living mystery. Sud- 
denly she began in a voice trem- 
ulous and scarcely audible :— 

“Mr. Leroux, at a great—at a 
very great personal risk, I have come 
to-night. What I have to ask of 
you—to entreat of you, will... . 

ee 

Two bare arms emerged from the 
fur, and she began clutching at her 
throat and bosom as though choking 
—dying. 

Leroux leapt up and would have 
run to her; but forcing a ghastly 
smile, she waved him away again. 

“Tt lis all right,” she muttered, 
swallowing noisily. 

But frightful spasms of pain con- 
vulsed her, contorting her pale face. 

“Some brandy!” cried Leroux, 
anxiously. 

“If you please,” whispered the 
visitor. 


She dropped her arms and fell 
back upon the chesterfield, insensible. 


CHAPTER II 
Leroux clutched at the corner of 
the writing-table to steady himself 
and stood there looking at the death- 


ly face. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, he was no man of 
action, although in common with the 
rest of his kind he prided himself 
upon the possession of that presence 
of mind which he lacked. It was a 
situation which could not have 
alarmed “Martin Zeda,” but it 
alarmed, immeasurably, nay, struck 
inert with horror, Martin Zeda’s 
creator. 

Then, in upon Leroux’s mental 
turmoil a sensible idea intruded it- 
self. 

“Dr. Cumberly!” he muttered. “I 
hope to God he is in!” 

Without touching the recumbent 
form upon the chesterfield, without 
seeking to learn, without daring to 


learn, if she lived or had died, Le- 
roux, the tempo of his life changed 
to a breathless gallop, rushed out of 
the study, across the entrance hall, 
and, throwing wide the flat door, 
leapt up the stair to the flat above 
that of his old friend, Dr. Cum- 
berly. 

The patter of the slippered feet 
grew faint upon the stair; then, as 
Leroux reached the landing above, 
became inaudible altogether. 

In Leroux’s study, the table-clock 
ticked merrily on, seeming to hasten 
its ticking as the hand crept around 
closer and closer to midnight. The 
mosaic shade of the lamp mingled 
reds and blues and greens upon the 
white ceiling above and poured gol- 
den light upon the pages of manu- 
script strewn about beneath it. This 
was a typical work-room of a liter- 
ary man having the ear of the pub- 
lic—typical in every respect, saved 
for the fur-clad figure outstretched 
upon the settee. 

And now the peeping light indis- 
creetly penetrated to the hem of 
a silken garment revealed by 
some disarrangement of the civet 
fur. To the eye of an experienced 
observer, had such an observer been 
present in Henry Leroux’s study, 
this billow of silk and lace behind 
the sheltering fur, must have pro- 
claimed itself the edge of a night- 
robe, just as the ankle beneath had 
proclaimed itself to Henry Leroux’s 
shocked susceptibilities to be inno- 
cent of stocking. 

Thirty seconds were wanted to com- 
plete the cycle of the day, when one 
of the listless hands thrown across 
the back of the chesterfield opened 
and closed, spasmodically. The fur 


at the bosom of the midnight visitor ~ 


began rapidly to rise and fall. 
Then, with a choking cry, the 
woman struggled upright; her hair, 
hastily dressed, burst free of its 
bindings and poured in gleaming 
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cascade down about her shoulders. 

Clutching with one hand at her 
cloak in order to keep it wrapped 
about her, and holding the other 
blindly before her, she rose, and 
with that same odd, groping move- 
ment, began to approach the writing- 
table. The pupils of her eyes were 
mere pin-points, now; she shud- 
dered, convulsively, and her skin 
was dewed with perspiration. Her 
breath came in agonized gasps. 

“God!—I . . . am dying... . 
and I cannot—tell him!” she 
breathed. 

Feverishly, weakly, she took up a 
pen, and upon a quarto page, al- 
ready half filled with Leroux’s small, 
neat, illegible writing, began to 
scrawl a message, bending down, one 
hand upon the table, and with her 
whole body shaking. 

Some three or four wavering lines 
she had written, when intimately, 
for the flat of Henry Leroux in Pal- 
ace Mansions lay within sight of the 
clock-face—Big Ben began to chime 
midnight. 

The writer started back and 
dropped a great blot of ink upon the 
paper; then, realizing the cause of 
the disturbance, forced herself to 
continue her task. 

The chime being completed: One! 
boomed the clock; two! . . . three! 
|, ra, 

The light in the entrance-hall went 
out! . 

Five! boomed Big Ben ;—six! . .. 


A hand, of old ivory hue, a long, 
yellow, clawish hand, with part of a 
sinewy forearm, crept in from the 
black lobby through the study door- 
way and touched the electric switch! 

Eight! ... 

The study was plunged in dark- 
ness! 

Uttering a sob—a cry of agony and 
horror that came from her very soul 
—the woman stood upright and 


turned to face toward the door, 
clutching the sheet of paper in one 
rigid hand. 

Through the leaded panes of the 
window above the writing-table, 
swept a silver beam of moonlight. It 
poured, searchingly, upon the fur- 
clad figure swaying by the table; 
cutting through the darkness of the 
room like some huge scimitar, to end 
in a pallid pool about the woman’s 
shadow on the center of the Per- 
sian carpet. 

Coincident with her sobbing cry— 
Nine! boomed Big Ben; ten! ... . 

Two hands—with outstretched, 
crooked, clutching fingers—leapt 
from the darkness into the light of 
the moonbeam. 

“God! Oh, God!” came a frenzied, 
rasping shriek—“Mr. King!” 

Straight at the bare throat leapt 
the yellow hands; a gurgling cry 
rose—fell—and died away. 

Gently, noiselessly, the lady of the 
civet fur sank upon the carpet by the 
table; as she fell, a dim black figure 
bent over her. The tearing of paper 
told of the note being snatched from 
her frozen grip; but never for a 
moment did the face or the form of 
her assailant encroach upon the 
moonbeam. 

Batlike, this second and terrible 
visitant avoided the light. 

The deed had occupied so brief a 
time that but one note of the great 
bell had accompanied it. 

Twelve! rang out the final stroke 
from the clock-tower. A low, eerie 
whistle, minor, rising in three irreg- 
ular notes and falling in wierd, un- 
usual cadence to silence again, came 
from somewhere outside the room. 

Then darkness—stillness—w ith 
the moon a witness of one more 
ghastly crime. 

Presently, confused and _inter- 
mingled voices from above pro- 
claimed the return of Leroux with 
the doctor. They were talking in an 
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excited key, the voice of Leroux, es- 
pecially, sounding almost hysterical. 
They created such a disturbance 
that they attracted the attention of 
Mr. John Exel, M.P., occupant of 
the flat below, who at that very mo- 
ment had returned from the House 
and was about to insert the key in 
the lock of his door. He looked 
up the stairway, but, all being in 
darkness, was unable to detect any- 
thing. Therefore, he called out :— 

“Is that you, Leroux? Is any- 
thing the matter?” 

“Matter, Exel!” 
“there’s a devil of a business! 
mercy’s sake, come up!” 

His curiosity greatly excited, Mr. 
Exel mounted the stairs, entering the 
lobby of Leroux’s flat immediately 
behind the owner and Dr. Cumberly 
—who, like Leroux, wore a dressing- 
gown; for he had been in bed when 
summoned by his friend. 

“You are all in the dark, here,” 
muttered Dr. Cumberly, fumbling for 
the switch. 

“Someone has turned the light 
out!” whispered Leroux, nervously ; 
“I left it on.” 

Dr. Cumberly pressed the switch, 
turning up the lobby light as Exel 
entered from the landing. Then Le- 
roux, entering the study first, switch- 
ed on the light there, also. 

One glance he threw about the 
room, then started back like a man 
physically stricken. 

“Cumberly!” he gasped, “Cum- 
berly”—and he pointed to the furry 
heap by the writing-table. 

“You said she lay on the chester- 
field,” muttered Cumberly. 

“I left her there... . 

Dr. Cumberly crossed the room 
and dropped upon his knees. He 
turned the white face toward the 
light, gently parted the civet fur, and 
pressed his ear to the silken covering 
of the breast. He started slightly, and 
looked into the glazing eyes. 


cried Leroux; 
For 
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Replacing the fur which he had 
disarranged, the physician stood up 
and fixed a keen gaze upon the face 
of Henry Leroux. The latter swal- 


lowed noisily, moistening his 
parched lips. 

“Is she . .” he muttered; “is 
she . se 


“God’s mercy, Leroux!” whis- 
pered Mr. Exel—‘‘what does this 
mean ?” 

“The woman is dead,” said Dr. 
Cumberly. 

In common with all medical men, 
Dr. Cumberly was a physiognomist ; 
he was a great physician and a pro- 
portionately great physiognomist. 
Therefore, when he looked into 
Henry Leroux’s eyes, he saw there, 
and recognized, horror and conster- 
nation. With no further evidence 
than that furnished by his own pow- 
ers of perception, he knew that the 
mystery of this woman’s death was 
as inexplicable to Henry Leroux as 
it was inexplicable to himself. 

He was a masterful man, with 
the gray eyes of a diplomat, and 
he knew Leroux as did few men. 
He laid both his hands upon the 
novelist’s shoulders. 

“Brace up, old chap!” he said; 
“vou will want all your wits about 
you.” 

“I left her,” began Leroux, hesi- 
tatingly—“I left . . .” 

“We know all about where you 
left her, Leroux,” interrupted Cum- 
berly ; “but what we want to get at, 
is this: what occurred between the 
time that you left her, and the time 
of our return?” 

Exel, who had walked across to 
the table, and with a horror-stricken 
face, was gingerly examining the 
victim, now exclaimed :— 

“Why! Leroux! she is—she is 

. undressed!” 

Leroux clutched at his dishevelled 
hair with both hands. 

“My dear Exel!” he cried—“my 
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dear, good man! Why do you use 
that tone? You say ‘she is un- 
dressed!’ as though J were respon- 
sible for the poor soul’s condition!” 

“On the contrary, Leroux!” re- 
torted Exel, standing very upright, 
and staring through his monocle; 
“on the contrary, you misconstrue 
me! I did not intend to imply—to 
insinuate—” 

“My dear Exel!” broke in Dr. 
Cumberly—“Leroux is perfectly well 
aware that you intended nothing un- 
kindly. ‘But the poor chap, quite nat- 
urally, is distraught at the moment. 
You must understand that, man!” 

“T understand; and I am sorry,” 
said Exel, casting a sidelong glance 
at the body. “Of course, it is a 
delicate subject. No doubt Leroux 
can explain” . 

“Damn your explanation!” 
shrieked Leroux hysterically. “I 
cannot explain! If I could,I.. .” 

“Leroux!” said Cumberly, placing 


his arm fraternally about the shaking 
man—*“you are such a nervy subject. 
Do make an effort, old fellow. Pull 


yourself together. Exel does not 
know the circumstances—” 

“T am curious to learn them,” said 
the M.P., icily. 

Leroux was about to launch some 
angry retort, but Cumberly forced 
him onto the chesterfield, and cross- 
ing to a bureau, poured out a stiff 
peg of brandy from a decanter 
which stood there. Leroux sank 
upon the chesterfield, rubbing his 
fingers up and down his palms with 
a curious nervous movement and 
glancing at the dead woman, and at 
Exel, alternately, in a mechanical, 
regular fashion, pathetic to behold. 

Mr. Exel, tapping his boot with 
the head of his inverted cane, was 
staring fixedly at the doctor. 

“Here you are, Leroux,” said 
Cumberly; “drink this up, and let 
us arrange our facts in decent order 
before we—” 


“*Phone for the police?” con- 
cluded Exel, his gaze upon the last 
speaker. 

Leroux drank the brandy at a gulp 
and put down the glass upon a little 
Persian coffee table with a hand 
which he had somehow contrived to 
steady. _ 

“You are keen on the official 
forms, Exel,” he said, with a wry 
smile. “Please accept my apology 
for my recent—er—outburst, but 
picture this thing happening in your 
own place!” 

“IT cannot,” 
bluntly. 

“You lack imagination,” said 
Cumberly. “Take a whisky-and-soda 
and help me search the flat.” 

“Search the flat!” 

The physician raised a forefinger, 
forensically. 

“Since you, Exel, if not actually 
in the building, must certainly have 
been within sight of the street en- 
trance at the moment of the crime, 
and since Leroux and I descended 
the stair and met you on the land- 
ing, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the assassin can only be in one place: 
here!” 

“Here!” cried Exel and Leroux, 
together. 

“Did you see anyone leave the 
lower hall as you entered?” 

“No one; emphatically, there was 
no one there!” 

“Then I am right.” 

“Good God!” whispered Exel, 
glancing about him, with a new, and 
keen apprehensiveness. 

“Take your drink,” concluded 
Cumberly, “and join me in my 
search.” 

“Thanks,” replied Exel, nervous- 
ly proferring a cigar-case; “but I 
won’t drink.” 

“As you wish, said the doctor, 
who thus, in his masterful way, 
acted the host; “and I wont smoke. 
But do you light up.” 


declared Exel, 








“Later,” muttered Exel; “later. 
Let us search first.” 

Leroux stood up; Cumberly forced 
him back, 

“Stay where you are, Leroux; it 
is elementary strategy to operate 
from a fixed base. This study shall 
be the base. Ready, Exel?” 

Exel nodded, and the search com- 
menced. Leroux sat rigidly upon 
the settee, his hands resting upon his 
knees, watching and listening. Save 
for the merry ticking of the table- 
clock, and the movements of the 
searchers from room to room, noth- 
ing disturbed the silence. From the 
table, and that which lay near it, he 
kept his gaze obstinately averted. 

Five or six minutes passed in this 
fashion, Leroux expecting each to 
bring a sudden outcry. He was dis- 
appointed. The searchers returned, 
Exel noticeably holding himself 
aloof and Cumberly very stern. 

Exel, a cigar between his teeth, 
walked to the writing table, carefully 
circling around the dreadful obstacle 
which lay in his path, to help him- 
self to a match. As he stooped to 
do so, he perceived that in the close 
right hand of the dead woman was a 
torn scrap of paper. 

“Leroux! Cumberly!” 
claimed ; “come here.” 

He pointed with the match as 
Cumberly hurriedly crossed to his 
side. Leroux, inert, remained where 
he sat, but watched with haggard 
eyes. Dr. Cumberly bent down and 
sought to detach the paper from the 
grip of the poor cold fingers, with- 
out tearing it. Finally he contrived 
to release the fragment, and, per- 
ceiving it to bear some written 
words, he spread it our beneath the 
lamp, on the table, and eagerly scan- 
ned it, lowering his massive gray 
head close to the writing. 

He inhaled, sibilantly. 

“Do you see, Exel?” he jerked— 
for Exel was bending over him. 


he ex- 
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“I do—but I don’t understand.” 

“What is it?” came hollowly from 
Leroux. 

“Tt is the bottom part of an un- 
finished note,” said Cumberly, slow- 
ly. “It is written shakily in a wo- 
man’s hand, and it reads:—Your 
ae «sw ees * 

Leroux sprang to his feet and 
crossed the room in three strides. 

“Wife!” he muttered. His voice 
seemed to be choked in his throat; 
“my wife! It says something about 
my wife?” 

“Tt says,” resumed the doctor, 
quietly, “ ‘your wife.’ Then there’s 
a piece torn out, and the two words 
‘Mr. King.’ No stop follows, and 
the line is evidently incomplete.” 

“My wife!” mumbled Leroux, 
staring unseeingly at the fragment 
of paper. “My wife! Mr. King! 
Oh, God! I shall go mad!” 

“Sit down!” snapped Dr. Cum- 
berly, turning to him “damn it, Le- 
roux, you are worse than a woman!” 

In a manner almost childlike, the 
novelist obeyed the will of the 
stronger man, throwing himself in- 
to an armchair, and burying his face 
in his hands. 

“My wife!” he kept muttering— 

Exel and the doctor stood staring 
at one another ; when suddenly, from 
outside the flat, came a_ metallic 
clattering followed by a little sup- 
pressed cry. Helen Cumberly, in 
daintiest deshabille, appeared in the 
lobby, carrying, in one hand, a chaf- 
ing-dish, and, in the other, the lid. 
As she advanced toward the study, 
from whence she had heard her fath- 
er’s voice :— 

“Why, Mr. Leroux!” she cried, 
“T shall certainly report you to Mira, 
now! You have not even touched 
the omelette!” 

“Good God! Cumberly! stop 
her!” muttered Exel, uneasily. “The 
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But it was too late. Even as the 
physician turned to intercept his 
daughter, she crossed the threshold 
of the study. She stopped short on 
perceiving Exel; then, with a wo- 
man’s unerring intuition, divined a 
tragedy, and, in the instant of divin- 
ation, sought for, and found, the hub 
of the tragic wheel. 

One swift glance she cast at the 
fur-clad form, prostrate. 

The chafing-dish fell from her 
hand, and the omelette rolled, a 
grotesque mass, upon the carpet. 
_ She swayed, dizzily, raising one 

hand to her brow, but had recov- 
ered herself even as Leroux sprang 
forward to support her. 

“All right, Leroux!” cried Cum- 
berly; “I will take her upstairs 
again. Wait for me, Exel.” 

Exel nodded, lighted his cigar, and 
sat down in a chair remote from the 
writing-table. 

“Mira—my wife!” muttered Le- 
roux, standing looking after Dr. 
Cumberly and his daughter as they 
crossed the lobby. “She will report 
to—my wife a 

In the outer doorway, Helen Cum- 
berly looked back over her shoulder, 
and her glance met that of Leroux. 
Hers was a healing glance and a 
strengthening glance; it braced him 
up as nothing else could have done. 
He turned to Exel. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Exel!” he 
said, evenly, “give me your advice— 
give me your help; I am going to 
‘phone for the police.” 

Exel looked up with an odd ex- 
pression. 

“I am entirely at your service, Le- 
roux,” he said. “I can quite un- 
derstand how this ghastly affair has 
shaken you up.” 


“It was so sudden,” said the other, . 


plaintively. “It is incredible that so 
much emotion can be crowded into 
so short a period of a man’s life.” 

Big Ben chimed the quarter after 


midnight. Leroux, eyes averted, 
walked to the writing-table, and 
took up the telephone. 


CHAPTER III 


Detective-Inspector Dunbar was 
admitted by Dr. Cumberly. 

He was a man of notable height, 
large-boned, and built gauntly and 
squarely. His clothes fitted him ill, 
and through them one seemed to 
perceive the massive scaffolding of 
his frame. He had gray hair retir- 
ing above a high brow, but worn 
long and untidily at the back; a 
wire-like straight-cut moustache, 
also streaked with gray, which served 
to accentuate the grimness of his 
mouth and slightly undershot jaw. 
A massive head, with tawny, leonine 
eyes; indeed, altogether ‘a leonine 
face, and a frame indicative of tre- 
mendous nervous energy. 

In the entrance lobby he stood for 
a moment. 

“My name is Cumberly,” said the 
doctor, glancing at the card which 
the Scotland Yard man had prof- 
fered. “I occupy the flat above.” 

“Glad to know you, Dr. Cumber- 
ly,” replied the detective in a light 
and not unpleasant voice—and the 
fierce eyes momentarily grew kindly. 

“This”—c ontinued Cumberly, 
drawing Dunbar forward into the 
study, “is my friend, Leroux— 
Henry Leroux, whose name you will 
know ?” 

“T have not that pleasure,” re- 
plied Dunbar. 

“Well,” added Cumberly, “he is a 
famous novelist, and his flat, unfor- 
tunately, has been made the scene of 
acrime. This is Detective-Inspector 
Dunbar who has come to solve our 
difficulties, Leroux.” He turned to 
where Exel stood upon the hearth- 
rug—toying with his monocle. “Mr. 
John Exel, M.P.” 

“Glad to know you, gentlemen,” 
said Dunbar. 
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Leroux rose from the armchair in 
which he had been sitting and 
stared, drearily, at the newcomer. 
Exel screwed the monocle into his 
right eye, and likewise surveyed the 
detective. Cumberly, taking a tum- 
bler from the bureau, said :— 

“A Scotch-and-soda, Inspector?” 

“It is a suggestion,” said Dun- 
bar, “that, coming from a medical 
man, appeals.” 

Whilst the doctor poured out the 
whisky and squirted the soda into 
the glass, Inspector Dunbar, stand- 
ing squarely in the middle of the 
room, fixed his eyes upon the still 
form lying in the shadow of the 
writing-table. 

“You will have been called in, doc- 
tor,” he said, taking the proffered 
tumbler, “at the time of the crime?” 

“Exactly!” replied Cumberly. “Mr. 
Leroux ran up to my flat and sum- 
moned me to see the woman.” 

“What time would that be?” 

“Big Ben had just struck the final 
stroke of twelve when I came out on 
to the landing.” 

“Mr. Leroux would be waiting 
there for you?” 

“He stood in my entrance-lobby 
whilst I slipped on my dressing- 
gown, and we came down together.” 

“I was entering from the street,” 
interrupted Exel, “as they were de- 
scending from above . P 

“You can enter from the street, 
sir, in a moment,” said Dunbar, 
holding up his hand. “One witness 
at a time, if you please.” 

Exel shrugged his shoulders and 
turned slightly, leaning his elbow 
upon the mantlepiece and flicking 
off the ash from his cigar. 

“I take it you were in bed?” ques- 
tioned Dunbar, turning again to the 
doctor. 

“T had been in bed about a quarter 
of an hour when I was aroused by 
the ringing of the door-bell. This 
ringing struck me as so urgent that 
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I ran out in my pajamas, and found 
there Mr. Leroux, in a very dis- 
turbed state—” 

“What did he say? Give his own 
words as nearly as you remember 
them.” 

Leroux, who had been standing, 
sank slowly back into the armchair, 
with his eyes upon Dr. Cumberly as 
the latter replied.— 

“He said ‘Cumberly! Cumberly! 
For God’s sake, come down at once; 
there is a strange woman in my flat, 
apparently in a dying condition!’ ” 

“What did you do?” 

“T ran into my bedroom and slip- 
ped on my dressing-gown, leaving 
Mr. Leroux in the entrance-hall. 
Then, with the clock chiming the last 
hour of midnight, we came out to- 
gether and I closed my door behind 
me. There was no light on the 
stair; but our conversation—Mr. 
Leroux was speaking in a very high- 
pitched voice” . i te, ate 

“What was he saying?” 

“He was explaining to me how 
some woman, unknown to him, had 
interrupted his work a few minutes 
before, by ringing his door-bell . . .” 

Inspector Dunbar held up _ his 
hand. 

“I won’t ask you to repeat what 
he said, doctor; Mr. Leroux, pres- 
ently, can give me his own words.” 

“We had descended to this floor, 
then,” resumed Cumberly, “when 
Mr. Exel, entering below, called up 
to us, asking if anything was the 
matter. Leroux replied, ‘Matter, 
Exel! There’s a devil of a busi- 
ness! For mercy’s sake, come up!’” 

“Well?” 

“Mr. Exel thereupon joined us at 
the door of this flat.’ 

“Was it open?” 

“Yes. Mr. Leroux had rushed 
up to me, leaving the door open be- 
hind him. The light was out, both 
in the lobby and in the study, a fact 
which I commented on at the 








time. It was all the more curious 
as Mr. Leroux had left both lights 
on.” 

“Did he say so?” 

“He did. The circumstances sur- 
prised him to a marked degree. We 
came in and I turned up the light in 
the lobby. Then Leroux, entering 
the study, turned up the light there, 
too. I entered next, followed by 
Mr. Exel—and we saw the body 
lying where you see it now.” 

“Who saw it first?” 

“Mr. Leroux; he drew my atten- 
tion to it, saying that he had left 
her lying on the chesterfield and not 
upon the floor.” 

“You examined her?” 

“T did. She was dead, but still 
warm. She exhibited signs of re- 
cent illness, and of being addicted 
to some drug habit; probably mor- 
phine. This, beyond doubt, contrib- 
uted to her death, but the direct 
cause was asphyxiation. She had 
been strangled!” 

“My God!” groaned Leroux, drop- 
ping his face into his hands. 

“You found marks on her throat?” 

“The marks were very slight. No 
great pressure was required in her 
weak condition.” 

“You did not move the body?” 

“Certainly not; a more complete 
examination must be made, of course. 
But I extracted a piece of torn 
paper from her clenched right hand.” 

Inspector Dunbar lowered his 
tufted brows. 

“I’m sorry to know you did 
that,” he said. “It should have been 
left.” 

“Tt was done on the spur of the 
moment, but without altering the 
position of the hand or arm. The 
paper lies upon the table, yonder.” 

Inspector Dunbar took a long 
drink. Thus far he had made no 
attempt to examine the victim. 
Pulling out a bulging note-case from 
the inside pocket of his blue serge 
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coat, he unscrewed a fountain-pen, 
carefully tested the nib upon his 
thumb nail, and made three or four 
brief entries. Then, stretching out 
one long arm, he laid the wallet and 
the pen beside his glass upon the top 
of a book-case, without otherwise 
changing his position, and glancing 
aside at Exel, said :— 

“Now. Mr. Exel, what help can 
you give us?” 

“T have little to add to Dr. Cum- 
berly’s account,” answered Exel, off- 
handedly. “The whole thing seemed 
tome...” 

“What it seemed,” interrupted 
Dunbar, “does not interest Scotland 
Yard, Mr. Exel, and won’t interest 
the jury.” 

Leroux glanced up for a moment, 
then set his teeth hard, so that his 
jaw muscles stood out prominently 
under the pallid skin. 

“What do you want to know, 
then?” asked Exel. 

“I will be wanting to know,” said 
Dunbar, “where you were coming 
from to-night?” 

“From the House of Commons.” 

“You came direct?” 

“I left Sir Brian Malpas at the 
corner of Victoria Street at four 
minutes to twelve by Big Ben, and 
walked straight home, actually en- 
tering here, from the street, as the 
clock was chiming the last stroke 
of midnight.” 

“Then you would have walked up 
the street from an easterly direc- 
tion ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Did you meet anyone or any- 
thing?” 

“A taxi-cab, empty—for the hood 
was lowered—passed me as I turned 
the corner. There was no other ve- 
hicle in the street, and no person.” 

“You don’t know from which door 
the cab came?” 

“As I turned the corner,” replied 
Exel, “I heard the man starting his 
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engine, although when I actually 
saw the cab, it was in motion; but 
judging by the sound to which I 
refer, the cab had been stationary, 
if not at the door of Palace Man- 
sions, certainly at that of the next 
block—St. Andrew’s Mansions.” 

“Did you hear, or see anything 
else?” 

“I saw nothing whatever. But 
just as I approached the street door, 
I heard a peculiar whistle, appar- 
ently proceeding from the gardens 
in the center of the square. I at- 
tached no importance to it at the 
time.” 

“What kind of a whistle?” 

“T have forgotten the actual notes, 
but the effect was very odd in some 
way.” 

“In what way?” 

“An impression of this sort is not 
entirely reliable, Inspector; but it 
struck me as oriental.” 

“Ah!” said Dunbar, and reached 
out his long arm for his note-book. 

“Can I be of any further assist- 
ance?” said Exel, glancing at his 
watch. 

“You had entered the hallway and 
were about to enter your own flat 
when the voices of Dr. Cumberly 
and Mr. Leroux attracted your at- 
tention ?” 

“T actually had the key in my 
hand,” replied Exel. 

“Did you actually have the key in 
the lock?” 

“Let me think,” mused Exel, and 
he took out a bunch of keys and 
dangled them, reflectively, before his 
eyes. “No! I was fumbling for the 
right key when I heard the voices 
above me.” 

“But were you facing your door?” 

“No,” averred Exel, perceiving 
the drift of the Inspector’s inquiries ; 
“TI was facing the stairway the whole 
time, and although it was in dark- 
ness, there is a street lamp im- 
mediately outside on the pavement, 
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and I can swear, positively, that no 
one descended; that there was no 
one in the hall nor on the stair, ex- 
cept Mr. Leroux and Dr. Cumber- 
ly.” 

“Ah!” said Dunbar again, and 
made further entries in his book. 
“I need not trouble you further, sir. 
Good-night.” 

Exel, despite his earlier attitude 
of boredom, now ignored this official 
dismissal, and tossing the stump of 
his cigar into the grate, lighted a 
cigarette, and with both hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, stood leaning 
back against the mantelpiece. The 
detective turned to Leroux. 

“Have a brandy-and-soda?” sug- 
gested Dr. Cumberly, his eyes turned 
upon the pathetic face of the novel- 
ist. 

But Leroux shook his head. 

“Go ahead, Inspector!” he said. 
“TI am anxious to tell you all I know. 
God knows I am anxious to tell 
you.” 

A sound was heard of a key be- 
ing inserted in the lock of a door. 

Four pairs of curious eyes were 
turned toward the entrance lobby, 
when the door opened, and a sleek 
man of medium height, clean shaven, 
but with his hair cut low upon the 
cheek bones, so as to give the im- 
pression of short side-whiskers, en- 
tered in a manner at once furtive 
and servile. 

He wore a black overcoat and a 
bowler hat. Reclosing the door, he 
turned, perceived the group in the 
study, and fell back as though some- 
one had struck him a fierce blow. 

Abject terror was written upon 
his features, and, for a moment, the 
idea of flight appeared to suggest 
itself urgently to him; but finally 
he took a step forward toward the 
study. 

“Who's this?” snapped Dunbar, 
without removing his leonine eyes 
from the newcomer. 

















“It is Soames,” came the weary 
voice of Leroux. 

“Butler ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Where’s he been ?” 

“I don’t know. He remained out 
without my permission.” 

“He did, eh?” 

Inspector Dunbar thrust forth a 
long finger at the shrinking form in 
the doorway. 

“Mr. Soames,” he said, “you will 
be going to your own room and 
waiting there until I ring for you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Soames, holding 
his hat in both hands, and speaking 
huskily. “Yes, sir; certainly, sir.” 

He crossed the lobby and disap- 
peared. 

“There is no other way out, is 
there?” inquired the detective, 
glancing at Dr. Cumberly. 

“There is no other way,” was the 
reply; “but surely you don’t sus- 
seg’. 

“T would suspect the Archbishop 
of Westminster,” snapped Dunbar, 
“if he came in like that! Now, sir,” 
—he turned to Leroux—‘“you were 
alone, here, to-night?” : 

“Quite alone, Inspector. The 
truth is, I fear, that my servants 
take liberties in the absence of my 
wife.” 

“In the absence of your wife? 
Where is your wife?” 

“She is in Paris.” 

“Is she a Frenchwoman?” 

“No; oh, no! But my wife is a 
painter, you understand, and—er—I 
met her in Paris—in Paris—er— 

. Must you insist upon these 
—domestic particulars, Inspector?” 

“If Mr. Exel is anxious to turn 
in,” replied the Inspector, “after his 
no doubt exhausting duties at the 
House, and if Dr. Cumberly—” 

“T have no secrets from Cumber- 
ly!” interjected Leroux. “The doc- 
tor has known me almost from boy- 
hood, but—er—” turning to the 
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politician—‘“don’t you know, Exel— 
no offense, no offense . . .” 

“My dear Leroux,” responded 
Exel hastily, “J am the offender! 
Permit me to wish you good-night.” 

He crossed the study, and, at the 
door, paused and turned. 

“Rely upon me, Leroux,” he said, 
“to help in any way within my 
power.” 

He crossed the lobby, opened the 
outer door, and departed. 

“Now, Mr. Leroux,” resumed 
Dunbar, “about this matter of your 
wife’s absence.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Whilst Henry Leroux collected 
his thoughts, Dr. Cumberly glanced 
across at the writing-table where 
lay the fragment of paper which had 
been clutched in the dead woman’s 
hand, then turned his head again 
toward the Inspector, staring at him 
curiously. Since Dunbar had not 
yet attempted even to glance at the 
strange message, he wondered what 
had prompted the present line of 
inquiry. 

“My wife,” began Leroux, “shared 
a studio in Paris, at the time that I! 
met her, with an American lady—a 
very talented portrait painter—er—a 
Miss Denise Ryland. You may 
know her name ?—but of course, you 
don’t, no! Well, my wife is, her- 
self, quite clever with her brush; in 
fact she has exhibited more than 
once at the Paris Salon. We agreed 
at—er—the time of our—of our— 
engagement, that she should be free 
to visit her old artistic friends in 
Paris at any time. You understand? 
There was to be no let or hindrance 

. . Is this really necessary, In- 
spector ?” 

“Pray go on, Mr. Leroux.” 

“Well, you understand, it was a 
give-and-take arrangement; because 
I am afraid that I, myself, demand 
certain—sacrifices from my wife— 
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and—er—I did not feel entitled to— 
interfere . “ 

“You see, Inspector,” interrupted 
Dr. Cumberly, “they are a Bohemian 
pair, and Bohemians, inevitably, bore 
one another at times! This little 
arrangement was intended as a 
safety-valve. Whenever ennui at- 
tacked Mrs. Leroux, she was at lib- 
erty to depart for a week to her own 
friends in Paris, leaving Leroux to 
the bachelor’s existence which is 
really his proper state; to go un- 
shaven and unshorn, to dine upon 
bread and cheese and onions, to 
work until all hours of the morning, 
and generally to enjoy himself!” 

“Does she usually stay long?” in- 
quired Dunbar. 

“Not more than a week, as a rule,” 
answered Leroux. 

“You must excuse me,” continued 
the detective, “if I seem to pry in- 
to intimate matters; but on these 
occasions, how does Mrs. Leroux 
get on for money?” 

“I have opened a credit for her,” 
explained the novelist, wearily, “at 
the Crédit Lyonnais, in Paris.” 

Dunbar scribbled busily in his 
note-book. 

“Does she take her maid with 
her?” he jerked, suddenly. 

“She has no maid at the moment,” 
replied Leroux; “she has been with- 
out one for twelve months or more, 
now.” 

“When did you last hear from 
her?” 

“Three days ago.” 

“Did you answer the letter?” 

“Yes; my answer was amongst 
the mail which Soames took to the 
post, to-night.” 

“You said, though, if I remember 
rightly, that he was out without per- 
mission ?” 

Leroux ran his fingers through 
his hair. 

“I meant that he should only have 
been absent five minutes or so; 
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whilst he remained out for more 
than an hour.” 

Inspector Dunbar nodded, compre- 
hendingly, tapping his teeth with the 
head of the fountain-pen. 

“And the other servants?” 

“There are only two: a cook and 
a maid. I released them for the eve- 
ning—glad to get rid of them— 
wanted to work.” 

“They are late?” 

“They take liberties, damnable 
liberties, because I am easy-going.” 

“IT see,” said Dunbar. “So that 
you were quite alone this evening, 
when”—he nodded in the direction 
of the writing-table—“your visitor 
came?” 

“Quite alone.” 

“Was her arrival the first inter- 
ruption ?” 

“No—er—not 
Cumberly . 

“My daughter,” explained Dr. 
Cumberly, “knowing that Mr. Le- 
roux, at these times, was very 
neglectful in regard to meals, pre- 
pared him an omelette, and brought 
it down in a chafing-dish.” 

“How long did she remain?” asked 
the Inspector of Leroux. 

“I—er—did not exactly open the 
door. We chatted, through—er— 
through the letter-box, and she left 
the omelette outside on the landing.” 

“What time would that be?” 

“It was a quarter to twelve,” de- 
clared Cumberly. “I had been sup- 
ping with some friends, and returned 
to find Helen, my daughter, en- 
gaged in preparing the omelette. I 
congratulated her upon the happy 
thought, knowing that Leroux was 
probably starving himself.” 

“I see. The omelette, though, 
seems to be upset here on the floor?” 
said the Inspector. 

Cumberly briefly explained how it 
came to be there, Leroux punctuating 
his friend’s story with affirmative 
nods. 


exactly. Miss 


” 
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“Then the door of the flat: was 
open all the time?” cried Dunbar. 
“Yes,” replied Cumberly; “but 
whilst Exel and I searched the other 
rooms—and our search was exhaust- 
ive—Mr. Leroux remained here in 
the study, and in full view of the 
lobby—as you see for yourself.” 
“No living thing,” said Leroux, 
monotonously, “left this flat from 
the time that the three of us, Exel, 
Cumberly, and I, entered, up to the 
time that Miss Cumberly came, and, 
with the doctor, went out again. 
“H’m!” said the Inspector, making 
notes; “it appears so, certainly. I 
will ask you then, for your own ac- 
count, Mr. Leroux, of the arrival of 
the woman in the civet furs. Pay 


special attention”—he pointed with 
his fountain pen—‘to the time at 
which the various 
curred.” 

Leroux, growing calmer as he pro- 


incidents oc- 


ceeded with the strange story, com- 
plied with the Inspector’s request. 
He had practically completed his ac- 
count when the door-bell rang. 

“Tt’s the servants,” said Dr. Cum- 
berly. “Soames will open the door.” 

But Soames did not appear. 

The ringing being repeated :— 

“I told him to remain in his 
room,” said Dunbar, “until I rang 
for him, I remember——” 

“I will open the door,” said Cum- 
berly. : 

“And tell the servants to stay in 
the kitchen,” snapped Dunbar. 

Dr. Cumberly opened the door, ad- 
mitting the cook and housemaid. 

“There has been an unfortunate 
accident,” he said—‘“but not to your 
master ; you need not be afraid. But 
be good enough to remain in the 
kitchen for the present.” 

Peeping in furtively as they 
passed, the two women crossed the 
lobby and went to their own quar- 
ters. 


“Mr. muttered 


Soames next,” 


Dunbar, and, glancing at Cumberly 
as he returned from the lobby:— 
“Will you ring for him?” he re- 
quested. 

Dr. Cumberly nodded, and pressed 
a bell beside the mantelpiece. An in- 
terval followed, in which the In- 
spector made notes and Cumberly 
stood looking at Leroux, who was 
beating his palms upon his knees, 
and staring unseeingly before him. 

Cumberly rang again; and in re- 
sponse to the second ring, the house- 
maid appeared at the door. 

“I rang for Soames,” said Dr. 
Cumberly. 

“He is not in, sir,” answered the 
girl. 

Inspector Dunbar started as 
though he had been bitten. 

“What!” he cried; “not in?” 

“No, sir,” said the girl, with wide- 
open, frightened eyes. 

Dunbar turned to Cumberly. 

“You said there was no other way 
out!” 

“There is no other way, to my 
knowledge.” 

“Where’s his room ?” 

Cumberly led the way to a room 
at the end of a short corridor, and 
Inspector Dunbar, entering, and 
turning up the light, glanced about 
the little apartment. It was a very 
neat servant’s bedroom; with com- 
fortable, quite simple, furniture; but 
the chest-of-drawers had been hastily 
ransacked, and the contents of a 
trunk—or some of its contents—lay 
strewn about the floor. 

“He has packed his grip!” came 
Leroux’s voice from the doorway. 
“Tt’s gone!” 

The window was wide open. 
Dunbar sprang forward and leaned 
out over the ledge, looking to right 
and left, above and below. 

A sort of square courtyard was 
beneath, and for the convenience of 
tradesmen, a hand-lift was construct- 
ed outside the kitchens of the three 
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flats comprising the house; ie.—Mr. 
Exel's, ground floor; Henry Le- 
roux’s, second floor; and Dr. Cum- 
berly’s, top. It worked in a skeleton 
shaft which passed close to the left 
of Soames’ window. 

For an active man, this was a good 
enough ladder, and the Inspector 
withdrew his head shrugging his 
square shoulders, irritably. 

“My fault entirely!” he muttered, 
biting his wiry moustache. “I 
should have come and seen for my- 
self if there was another way out.” 

Leroux, in a new flutter of excite- 
ment, now craned from the window. 

“It might be possible to climb 
down the shaft,” he cried, after a 
brief survey; “but not if one were 
carrying a heavy grip, such as that 
which he has taken!” 

“H’m!” said Dunbar. “You are a 
writing gentleman, I understand, and 
‘yet it does not occur to you that he 
could have lowered the bag on a 


cord, if he wanted to avoid the noise 
of dropping it!” 
“Yes—er—of course!” 


muttered 
Leroux. “But really—but really— 
oh, good God! I am _ bewildered! 
What in Heaven’s name does it all 
mean!” 

“Tt means trouble,” replied Dun- 
bar, grimly ; “bad trouble.” 

They returned to the study, and 
Inspector Dunbar, for the first time 
since his arrival, walked across and 
examined the fragmentary message, 
raising his eyebrows when he dis- 
covered that it was written upon the 
same paper as Leroux’s Mss. He 
glanced, too, at the pen lying on a 
page of “Martin Zeda” near the 
lamp and at the inky splash which 
told how hastily the pen had been 
dropped. 

Then—his brows drawn together 
—he stooped to the body of the mur- 
dered woman. Partially raising the 
fur cloak, he suppressed a gasp of 
astonishment. 


“Why ! she only wears a silk night- 
dress, and a pair of suede slippers!” 

He glanced back over his shoul- 
der. 

“T had noted that,” said Cumber- 
ly. “The whole business is utterly 
extraordinary.” 

“Extraordinary is no word for 
it!” growled the Inspector, pursuing 
his examination “Marks 
of pressure at the throat—yes; and 
generally unhealthy appearance.” 

“Due to the drug habit,” inter- 
jected Dr. Cumberly. 

“What drug?” 

“I should not like to say out of 
hand ; possibly morphine.” 

“No jewelry,” continued the de- 
tective, musingly; “wedding ring— 
not a new one. Finger nails well 
cared for, but recently neglected. 
Hair dyed to hide gray patches; dye 
wanted renewing. Shoes, French. 
Night-robe, silk ; good lace ; probably 
French, also. Faint perfume—don’t 
know what it is—apparently pro- 
ceeding from civet fur. Furs, mag- 
nificent; very costly . . . .” 

He slightly moved the table-lamp 
in order to direct its light upon the 
white face. The bloodless lips were 
parted and the detective bent, closely 
peering at the teeth thus revealed. 

“Her teeth were oddly discolored, 
doctor,” he said, taking out a mag- 
nifying glass and examining them 
closely. “They had been recently 
scaled, too; so that she was not in 
the habit of neglecting them.” 

Dr. Cumberly nodded. 

“The drug habit, again,” he said 
guardedly; “a proper examination 
will establish the full facts.” 

The Inspector added brief notes to 
those already made, ere he rose from 
beside the body. Then:— 

“You are absolutely certain,” he 
said, deliberately, facing Leroux, 
“that you had never set eyes on this 
woman prior to her coming here, to- 
night ?” 
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“T can swear it!” said Leroux. 

“Good!” replied the detective, and 
closed his notebook with a snap. 
“Usual formalities will have to be 
gone through, but I don’t think I 
need trouble you gentlemen any 
further to-night.” r 


CHAPTER V 


Dr. Cumberly walked slowly up- 
stairs to his own flat, a picture 
etched indelibly upon his mind, of 
Henry Leroux, with a face of des- 
pair, sitting below in his dining-room 
and listening to the ominous sounds 
proceeding from the study, where 
the police were now busily engaged. 
In the lobby he met his daughter 
Helen, who was waiting for him in 
a state of nervous suspense. 

“Father!” she began, whilst re- 
buke died upon the doctor’s lips— 
“tell me what has happened.” 

Perceiving that an explanation 
was unavoidable, Dr. Cumberly out- 
lined the story of the night’s grue- 
some happenings, whilst Big Ben be- 
gan to chime the hour of one. 

Helen, eager-eyed, and with her 
charming face rather pale, hung 
upon every word of the narrative. 

“And now,” concluded her father, 
“you must go to bed. I insist.” 

“But father!” cried the girl— 
“there is something 3 

She hesitated, uneasily. 

“Well, Helen, go on,” said the 
doctor. 

“T am afraid you will refuse.” 

“At least give me the opportu- 
nity.” 

“Well—in the glimpse, the half- 
glimpse, which I had of her, I 
seemed .. .” 

Dr. Cumberly rested his hands 
upon his daughter’s shoulders char- 
acteristically, looking into the 
troubled gray eyes. 

“You don’t mean . . .” he began. 

“I thought I recognized her!” 
whispered the girl. 


“Good God! can it be possible?” 

“T have been trying, ever since, to 
recall where we had met, but with- 
out result. It might mean so 
man ws 

Dr. Cumberly regarded her, fix- 
edly. 

“It might mean so much to—Mr. 
Leroux. But I suppose you will say: 
it is impossible?” 

“It is impossible,” said Dr. Cum- 
berly firmly; “dismiss the idea, 
Helen.” 

“But father,” pleaded the girl, 
placing her hands over his own, 
“consider what is at stake . . .” 

“T am anxious that you should not 
become involved in this morbid busi- 
ness.” 

“But you surely know me better 
than to expect me to faint or become 
hysterical, or anything silly like that! 
I was certainly shocked when I came 
down to-night, because—well, it was 
all so frightfully unexpected .. .” 

Dr. Cumberly shook his head. 
Helen put her arms about his neck 
and raised her eyes to his. 

“You have no right to refuse,” 
she said, softly: “don’t you see 
that ?” 

Dr. Cumberly frowned. Then— 

“You are right, Helen,” he agreed. 
“I should know your pluck well 
enough. But if Inspector Dunbar is 
gone, the police may refuse to admit 
us ” 


“Then let us hurry!” cried Helen. 


afraid take 


” 


“TIT am 
Wi 3 
Side by side they descended to 
Henry Leroux’s flat, ringing the bell, 
which, an hour earlier, the lady of 
the civet furs had rung. 

A sergeant in uniform opened the 
door. 

“Is Detective-Inspector Dunbar 
here?” inquired the physician. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Say that Dr. Cumberly wishes to 


’ 


speak to him. And”—as the man 


they will 
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was about to depart—‘request him 
not to arouse Mr. Leroux.” 

Almost immediately the Inspector 
appeared, a look of surprise upon his 
face, which increased on perceiving 
the girl beside her father. 

“This is my daughter, Inspector,” 
explained Cumberly; “she is a con- 
tributor to the Planet, and to vari- 
ous magazines, and in this journal- 
istic capacity, meets many people in 
many walks of life. She thinks she 
may be of use to you in preparing 
your case.” 

Dunbar bowed rather awkardly. 

“Glad to meet you, Miss Cumber- 
ly,” came the inevitable formula. 
“Entirely at your service.” 

“I had an idea, Inspector,” said 
the girl, laying her hand confiden- 
tially upon Dunbar’s arm, “that I rec- 
ognized, when I entered Mr. Le- 
roux’s study, to-night’—Dunbar 
nodded—‘“that I recognized—the— 
the victim!” 


“Good!” said the Inspector, rub- 
bing his palms briskly together. His 


tawny eyes sparkled. “And you 
would wish to see her again before 
we take her away? Very plucky of 
you, Miss Cumberly! But then, you 
are a doctor’s daughter.” 

They entered, and the Inspector 
closed the door behind them. 

“Don’t arouse poor Leroux,” 
whispered Cumberly to the detective. 
“T left him on a couch in the dining- 
room “oy 
“He is still there,” replied Dun- 
bar; “poor chap! Itis . . .” 

He met Helen’s glance, and broke 
off shortly. 

In the study, two uniformed con- 
stables, and an officer in plain 
clothes, were apparently engaged in 
making an inventory—or such was 
the impression conveyed. The clock 
ticked merrily on; its ticking a dese- 
cration, where all else was hushed in 
deference to the grim visitor. The 
body of the murdered woman had 


been laid upon the chesterfield, and 
a little, dark, bearded man was con- 
ducting an elaborate examination ; 
when, seeing the trio enter, he hast- 
ily threw the coat of civet fur over 
the body, and stood up, facing the 
intruders. 

“It’s all right, doctor,” said the 
Inspector ; “and we shan’t detain you 
a moment.” He glanced over his 
shoulder. “Mr. Hilton, M.R.C.S.,” he 
said, indicating the dark man—“Dr. 
Cumberly and Miss Cumberly.” 

The divisional surgeon bowed to 
Helen and eagerly grasped the hand 
of the celebrated physician. 

“IT am fortunate in being able to 
ask your opinion,” he began. . . 

Dr. Cumberly nodded shortly, and 
with upraised hand, cut him short. 

“T shall willingly give you any as- 
sistance in my power,” he said; “but 
my daughter has voluntarily com- 
mitted herself to a painful ordeal, 
and I am anxious to get it over.” 

He stooped and raised the fur 
from the ghastly face. 

Helen, her hand resting upon her 
father’s shoulder, ventured one 
rapid glance and then looked away, 
shuddering slightly. Dr. Cumberly 
replaced the coat and gazed anxious- 
ly at his daughter. But Helen, with 
admirable courage, having closed her 
eyes for a moment, reopened them, 
and smiled at her father’s anxiety. 
She was paie, but quite composed. 

“Well, Miss Cumberly?” inquired 
the Inspector, eagerly; whilst all in 
the room watched this slim girl in 
her charming deshabille, this dainty 
figure so utterly out of place in that 
scene of morbid crime. 

She raised her gray eyes to the de- 
tective. 

“T still believe that I have seen the 
face, somewhere, before. But I 
shall have to reflect a while—I meet 
so many folks, you know, in a cas- 
ual way—before I can commit my- 
self to any statement.” 
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In the leonine eyes looking into 
hers gleamed the light of admiration 
and approval. The canny Scotsman 
admired this girl for her beauty, her 
courage, but, above all, for her ad- 
mirable discretion. 

“Very proper, Miss Cumberly,” he 
said ; “very proper and wise on your 
part. I don’t wish to hurry you in 
any way, but’”—he hesitated, glanc- 
ing at the man in plain clothes, who 
had now resumed a careful perusal 
of a newspaper—“but her name 
doesn’t happen to be Vernon °” 

“Vernon!” cried the girl, her eyes 
lighting up at sound of the name. 
“Mrs. Vernon! it is! it is! She was 
pointed out to me at the last Arts’ 
Ball—where she appeared in a most 
monstrous Chinese costume——” 

“Chinese?” inquired Dunbar, pro- 
ducing the bulky notebook. 

“Yes. Oh! poor, poor soul!” 

“You know nothing further about 
her, Miss Cumberly ?” 


“Nothing. She was merely point- 
ed out to me as one of the strangest 


Her husband, 


” 


figures in the hall. 
I understand, is an art expert 

“He was!” said Dunbar, closing 
the book sharply. “He died this 
afternoon; and a paragraph an- 
nouncing his death appears in the 
newspaper which we found in the 
victim’s fur coat!” 

“But how y 

“It was the only paragraph on the 
half-page folded outwards which was 
in any sense personal. I am greatly 
indebted to you, Miss Cumberly; 
every hour wasted on 4 case like this 
means a fresh plait in the rope 
around the neck of the wrong man!” 

Helen Cumberly grew pallid. 

“Good night,” she said; and bow- 
ing to the detective and to the sur- 
geon, she prepared to depart. 

Mr. Hilton touched Dr. Cumber- 
ly’s arm, as he, too, was about to 
retire. 

“May I hope,” he whispered, “that 


you will return and give me the 
benefit of your opinion in making out 
my report?” 

Dr. Cumberly glanced at his 
daughter ; and seeing her to be per- 
fectly composed:—“For the mo- 
ment, I have formed no opinion, Mr. 
Hilton,” he said, quietly, “not hav- 
ing had an opportunity to conduct a 
proper examination.” 

Hilton bent and whispered, con- 
fidentially, in the other’s ear :— 

“She was drugged!” 

The innuendo underlying the 
words struck Dr. Cumberly forcibly, 
and he started back with his brows 
drawn together in a frown. 

“Do you mean that she was ad- 
dicted to the use of drugs?” he 
asked, sharply ; “or that the drugging 
took place to-night.” 

“The drugging did take place to- 
night!” whispered the other. “An 
injection was made in the left shoul- 
der with a hypodermic syringe; the 
mark is quite fresh.” 

Dr. Cumberly glared at his fellow 
practitioner, angrily. 

“Are there no other marks of in- 
jection?” he asked. 

“On the left forearm, yes. Ob- 
viously self-administered. Oh, I 
don’t deny the habit! But my point 
is this: the injection in the shoulder 
was not self-administered.” 

“Come, Helen,” said Cumberly, 
taking his daughter’s arm; for she 
had drawn near, during the colloquy 
—“you must get to bed.” 

His face was very stern when he 
turned again to Mr. Hilton. 

“T shall return in a few minutes,” 
he said, and escorted his daughter 
from the room. 


CHAPTER VI 


Matters of vital importance to 
some people whom we have already 
met, and to others whom thus far 
we have not met, were transacted in 
a lofty and rather bleak-looking 
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room at Scotland Yard between the 
hours of nine and ten a.m.; that is, 
later in the morning, of the fateful 
day whose advent we have heard ac- 
claimed from the Tower of West- 
minster. 

The room, which was lighted by 
a large French window opening upon 
a balcony, commanded an excellent 
view of the Thames Embankment. 
The floor was polished to a degree 
of brightness almost painful. The 
distempered walls, save for a severe 
and solitary etching of a former 
Commissioner, were nude in all their 
unloveliness. A heavy deal table 
(upon which rested a blotting-pad, a 
pewter ink-pot, several newspapers 
and two pens) together with three 
deal chairs, built rather as monu- 
ments of durability than as examples 
of art; constituted the only furni- 
ture, if we except an electric lamp 
with a green shade, above the table. 

This was the room of Detective- 
Inspector Dunbar ; and Detective-In- 
spector Dunbar, at the hour of our 
entrance, will be found seated in the 
chair, placed behind the table, his el- 
bows resting upon the blotting-pad. 

At ten minutes past nine, exactly, 
the door opened, and a thick-set, 
florid man, buttoned up in a fawn- 
colored raincoat and wearing a bowl- 
er hat of obsolete build, entered. He 
possessed a black moustache, a 
breezy, bustling manner, and humor- 
ous blue eyes; furthermore, when he 
took off his hat, he revealed the pos- 
session of a head of very bristly, up- 
standing, black hair. This was De- 
tective-Sergeant Sowerby, and the 
same who was engaged in examining 
a newspaper in the study of Henry 
Leroux when Dr. Cumberly and his 
daughter had paid their second visit 
to that unhappy scene. 

“Well?” said Dunbar, glancing up 
at his subordinate, inquiringly. 

“T have done all the cab depots,” 
reported sergeant Sowerby, “and a 


good many of the private owners; 
but so far the man seen by Mr. Exel 
has not turned up.” 

“The word will be passed round, 
now, though,” said Dunbar, “and we 
shall probably have him here to-day.” 

“I hope so,” said the other good- 
humoredly, seating himself upon one 
of the two chairs ranged beside the 
wall. “If he doesn’t show up. . .” 

“Well?” jerked Dunbar—‘“if he 
doesn’t ?” 

“It will look bad for Leroux.” 

Dunbar drummed upon the blot- 
ting-pad with his left hand. 

“It beats anything of the kind that 
has ever come my way,” he con- 
fessed. “You get pretty cautious at 
weighing people up, in this business ; 
but I certainly don’t think—mind 
you, I go no further—but I certainly 
don’t think Mr. Henry Leroux 
would willingly kill a fly; yet the 
evidence would almost hang him.” 

Sergeant Sowerby nodded, gazing 
speculatively at the floor. 

“TI wonder,” he said, slowly, “why 
the girl—Miss Cumberly—hesitated 
about telling us the woman’s name?” 

“T am not wondering about that at 
all,” replied Dunbar, bluntly. “She 
must meet thousands in the same 
way. The wonder to me is that she 
remembered at all. I am open to 
bet half a crown that you couldn’t 
remember the name of every woman 
you happened to have pointed out to 
you at an Arts Ball?” 

“Maybe not,” agreed Sowerby; 
“she’s a smart girl, I'll allow. I see 
you have last night’s papers there?” 

“T have,” replied Dunbar; “and 
I’m wondering . . .” 

“Tf there’s any connection?” 

“Well,” continued the Inspector, 
“it looks on the face of it as though 
the news of her husband’s death had 
something to do with Mrs. Vernon’s 
presence at Leroux’s flat. It’s nota 
natural thing for a woman, on the 
evening of her husband’s death, to 
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rush straight away to another man’s 
ae «6 

“It’s strange we couldn’t find her 
clothes o 

“It’s not strange at all! You're 
simply obsessed with the idea that 
this was a love intrigue! Think, 
man! the most abandoned woman 
wouldn’t run to keep an appointment 
with a lover at a time like that! 
And remember she had the news in 
her pocket! She came to that flat 
dressed—or undressed—just as we 
found her; I’m sure of it. And a 
point like that may mean the differ- 
ence between hanging and acquittal.” 

Sergeant Sowerby digested these 
words, composing his jovial counten- 
ance in an expression of unnatural 
profundity. Then:— 

“The point to my mind,” he said, 
“is the one raised by Mr. Hilton. 
By gum! didn’t Dr. Cumberly tell 
him off!” 

“Dr. Cumberly,” replied Dunbar, 
“is entitled to his opinion, that the 
injection in the woman’s shoulder 
was at least eight hours old; whilst 
Mr. Hilton is equally entitled to 
maintain that it was less than one 
hour old. Neither of them can hope 
to prove his case.” 

“Tf either of them could? .. .” 

“It might make a difference to the 
evidence—but I’m not sure.” 

“What time is your appointment ?” 

“Ten o'clock,” replied Dunbar. 
“I am meeting Mr. Debnam—the 
late Mr. Vernon’s solicitor. There 
is something in it, Damme! I am 
sure of it!” 

“Something in what?” 

“The fact that Mr. Vernon died 
yesterday evening, and that his wife 
was murdered at midnight.” 

“What have you told the press?” 

“As little as possible, but you will 
see that the early editions will all be 


screaming for the arrest of Soames.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder. He would 
be a useful man to have; but he’s 
probably out of London now.” 

“I think not. He’s more likely to 
wait for instructions from his prin- 
cipal.” 

“His principal ?” 

“Certainly. You don’t think 
Soames did the murder, do you?” 

“No; but he’s obviously an acces- 
sory.” 

“I’m not so sure even of that.” 

“Then why did he bolt?” 

“Because he had a guilty con- 
science.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sowerby; “it does 
turn out that way sometimes. At 
any rate, Stringer is after him, but 
he’s got next to nothing to go upon. 
Has any reply been received from 
Mrs. Leroux in Paris?” 

“No,” answered Dunbar, frown- 
ing thoughtfully. “Her husband’s 
wire would reach her first thing this 
morning ; I am expecting to hear of 
a reply at any moment.” 

“They’re a funny couple, alto- 
gether,” said Sowerby. “I never 
saw such a bundle of nerves in all 
my life! .. .” 

“Leroux ?” 

Sowerby nodded. 

“T suppose,” he said, “it’s the ar- 
tistic temperament! If Mrs. Leroux 
has got it, too, I don’t wonder that 
they get fed up with one another’s 
company.” 

“That’s about the secret of it. 
And now, I shall be glad, Sowerby, 
if you will be after that taxi-man, 
again. Report at one; I shall be here.” 

With his hand on the door-knob: 
“By the way,” said Sowerby, “who 
the blazes is Mr. King?” 

Inspector Dunbar looked up. 

“Mr. King,” he replied slowly, “is 
the solution of the mystery.” 


(To be continued) 





A GLANCE AT GERMAN “KULTUR” 


BY RANDOLPH S. BOURNE 


[The word, “Kultur,” has in the last six months been often used and much misunderstood. 
In the following article, Mr. Bourne takes this “Kultur” as his theme, explaining what it is and 


showing how in it lies what he believes to be the real prowess of the 


rman nation. In the 


bel of denunciatory mouthings about responsibility for the war, Mr. Bourne’s words constitute 
a much-needed exposition of an enduring factor in the European situation.—Editor] 


N all the wide welter of the war, 

few facts stand out more impres- 
sively than the unanimous conviction 
of the German people from univer- 
sity professor to small shopkeeper, 
that the nation is engaged primarily 
in a gigantic struggle for “Kultur” 
against the jealous hosts of Russian 
barbarism and of English commer- 
cial greed. What a “Kultur”! shrieks 
American public opinion, as the re- 
ports of German atrocities and esthet- 
ic destruction reverberate through 
the journals. But to anyone who 
has seen much of recent Germany, 
there must come back through all the 
fire and blood and iron a reiter- 
ated picture of that cleanliness and 
order and diffused prosperity and 
scientific cultivation of the nation’s 
resources that make up the true 
“Kultur” of modern Germany. This 
will not down. And is it not better, 
in a time when neither our despair, 
our ideals, our hopes or our outraged 
morality will be of the least avail 
against the devastation and the shat- 
tering, to become the intensest of 
realists, and try only to understand 
how it is that a people may be war- 
like, autocratic, and ruthless, and 
yet at the same time in the very van- 
guard of socialized civilization? It 
is a veritable tragedy that great crises 
like this, which reveal all the out- 
lines and currents of destiny, should 
at the same time produce only blind 
passion which shuts our eyes to un- 
derstanding. Nevertheless, that im- 
mediate explosive hostility of ours 
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to Germany, which continues, too, so 
unrelenting and unanimous, was in 
itself highly instructive. For it lit up 
with a flash, as nothing else could 
have done, all the deeply-lying an- 
tagonism between our American civi- 
lization and the German “Kultur.” 
In spite of the complacent German 
delusion that their civilization re- 
sembled ours in its modernity, ag- 
gressiveness, and materialism, our in- 
stincts told us that the German 
Weltanschauung, the national out- 
look, was, almost in its entirety, an 


insult and a challenge to our Ameri- 
can attitudes and social habits. 


Militarism and science! these are 
the keynotes of the German scheme. 
The one insults our ideals, and the 
other challenges our inefficiency. Our 
instinctive outburst is therefore as 
much a defensive maneuver as it is 
an expression of outraged morality. 
And the insistent question that the 
German scheme puts to us is: How 
far are the militarism and the science 
bound up together? Can one be 
lopped off without hurting the other ? 
And, with reference to our own 
needs, can we ever hope to get the 
German scientific efficiency of civi- 
lization welded into our own philan- 
dering, individualistic democracy? 

These are hard questions. They 
will not be solved by those well- 
meant attempts to represent German 
militarism and autocracy as an an- 
achronism. We may be honestly in- 
capable of seeing the compatibility 
between the fine sense of social wel- 
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fare that characterizes German muni- 
cipal administration and the auto- 
cratic ideals held by the Imperial 
Government. We may honestly de- 
sire to exonerate the German people 
from complicity in the aggressive 
ruthlessness of the war. But in at- 
tempting to distinguish the Germany 
of Goethe and Fichte and Schiller 
and Hauptman and Eucken and 
Haeckel, from the Germany of Fred- 
erick and Bismarck and the two Wil- 
helms, we forget that it was exactly 
Goethe to whom all this spiritual 
Germany was as nothing compared 
with “the proud consciousness of be- 
longing to a nation, strong, respected, 
feared.” And it was exactly Fichte 
who rallied his countrymen into 
fierce self-assertion with the cry—“lf 
ye sink, humanity sinks with you, 
without hope of restoration.” The 
great scholar, Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, told his pupils the other day 
that the duty and vocation of a war- 
rior is the greatest possible, while 
Haeckel and Eucken, respectively, 
the greatest German scientist and 
the greatest German philosopher of 
the day, sign as fiery a blast of 


wounded national spirit and martial . 


defiance in 1914 as ever was called 
forth in the resurgence of the Na- 
poleonic days. 

We must face then the unpleasant 
truth that the German people be- 
lieve to a man that their Kultur is 
being crushed by jealous enemies, 
and that they accept this Kultur as a 
whole without reservations. And 
since the truth of a fact is always 
far less important than what people 
think the truth is, it behooves us to 
listen to them rather than to specu- 
late on “responsibilities” and on their 
part in begetting the hostility that is 
crushing them. Militarism has been 
the hard outer crust under which has 
grown up that superb self-conscious- 
ness and assertion which has made 
their civilization what it is. The 
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century-long discipline in self-culti- 
vation and self-expression—from the 
resurrection after the degradation of 
the Napoleonic defeat—has produced 
a nation militaristic to the core. 
Germans, once so romantic and piet- 
istic and mystically ineffective, have 
learned to love struggle. Their gos- 
pel is evolution in its strongest terms. 
They see the world as a struggle for 
existence between nations where only 
the “fit” shall survive. And when 
self-assertive people succeed and 
dramatically show their strength, as 
the Germans have done, we must 
expect them to suffer delusions of 
persecution and see themselves as 
surrounded by a world of jealous 
enemies who long to crush them in 
hate. 

They have accepted their life as a 
unit. Militarism—which after all 
means simply rigid hierarchial or- 
ganization founded on the unques- 
tioned obedience of subordinates— 
has seeped down into every depart- 
ment of national life. They are so 
saturated with its spirit that they do 
not seem to feel the oppressions 
which loom up so heavily in our eyes. 
The very sensation which the inci- 
dents at Zabern—where, it will be re- 
membered, the military authority in 
a time of peace overrode the civil 
authority and arrested civilians who 
had been jeering at the soldiers— 
caused, was evidence of the infre- 
quency of this sort of interference. 
My impression, too, is that there are 
few countries where officialdom is 
so genuinely informal in manner. 
I shall not soon forget the young 
official at Ulm in the city building 
department who spent half an after- 
noon showing us the municipal 
projects of the city, though we came 
with no credentials or prestige. And 
never in the officials we went to for 
information did we find that fussi- 
ness and insult which we met in 
certain American Consuls abroad. 
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Trained to the harness, the German 
moves easily and soberly in it, with 
the air of a man who has complete 
grasp of his subject and all the ma- 
chinery of his job at his fingers’ ends. 

Of that lack of freedom which 
seems so glaring to us the German 
seems to have little consciousness. I 
was repeatedly assured in Germany 
that freedom of speech was as pos- 
sible there as anywhere under the 
sun. Honest criticism is not pun- 
ished, although you cannot call the 
Kaiser or the Archbishop a pig with- 
out going to prison. Everybody, 
however, knows the rules of the 
game, and the game is played with 
impartial exactness in the interest of 
certain standards of honor and pro- 
tection from insult, which perhaps 
have little meaning for us. But what- 
ever assaults on freedom of speech 
there may be, they can certainly be 
hardly more dangerous than the un- 
certain police control in this country, 
where we cloak the right to prevent 
critics of our ruling classes from 
opening their mouths, under some 
hypocritical ideal of order and social 
peace. To us Anglo-Saxons freedom 
always means freedom from some- 
thing. But to the German this idea 
has little meaning, for he thinks of 
himself as disciplined to a National 
scheme, co-operating with his Gov- 
ernment for the welfare of all. He 
has no sense of opposition between 
him and his Government. If he is 
unfree, it is not that he is oppressed, 
but that he values the State’s wel- 
fare more than he does his own in- 
dividualistic freedom to do anything 
he wants with his own. We think 
of the German Government as very 
unrepresentative, but it is probable 
that it represents the ideals of the 
German people much more closely 
than our Government represents 
ours. The Germans do not have in- 
cessant graft-hunts and muck-raking, 
because their officials take their busi- 
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ness seriously, in a scientific spirit. 
The German discipline, which to us 
seems so deadening, is, to them, not 
imposed and resented, but lived and 
accepted. The German obeys his 
Government because it works. It 
actually does construct for him a 
civilization that meets his needs— 
fine cities, insurance against the ills 
and accidents of life, training for all 
professions and technical industries ; 
it gives him good business and eco- 
nomic prosperity. So he trusts it with 
a trust that is beyond our imagina- 
tion, accustomed as we are to de- 
spise our officials and thus to help 
them to despise themselves. For the 
thing is reciprocal. Corruption is but 
the other face of Jeffersonian con- 
tempt for government. But scientific 
efficiency in administration is the 
other face of a public consciousness 
of the value of the great well-or- 
ganized State. We are used to hav- 
ing the lower places in the city gov- 
ernment filled by Civil Service ex- 
amination, that is by men who have 
a professional rather than a political 
interest in their work. But in Ger- 
many the higher posts, even that of 
Mayor, are often similarly filled. 
Politics is almost abolished in munic- 
ipal government, and a business-like 
efficiency takes its place. 

One wonders sometimes whether 
the German Socialist movement 
which has seemed so revolutionary 
to us, was anything more than a 
family quarrel. Was not the reason 
for the stampede of the Socialists to 
the defense of their Fatherland rath- 
er an instinctive recognition that in 
the German scheme there was some- 
thing to defend that approximated 
the kind of society they desired? 
With a sound and thorough educa- 
tion within the reach of all citizens; 
with insurance against sickness, old 
age, unemployment, giving every 
workmen a sense of economic secur- 
ity; with the vast system of labor 
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exchanges which provided employ- 
ment for practically every worker 
who wanted it; with the great munic- 
ipally-owned public service and the 
cheap workingmen’s houses built by 
the city; with the protection of agri- 
culture that enabled it to hold its own 
against foreign competition; the 
German Socialist must have felt dim- 
ly that the ideals of the Empire were 
not far distant from those of the 
Social Democracy. It is rather a 
question of who shall control the ma- 
chinery of the State than a question 
of the machinery itself, and although 
progress is still hampered by the re- 
mains of the feudal aristocracy, Ger- 
many is slowly working out a sort 
of “monarchical Socialism” of its 
own. It is singular that H. G. 


Wells and his friends who have been 
trying to lead the Anglo-Saxon 
world to a realization of the Great 
State should not recognize how close 
an approximation to the Great State 


Germany has already become. Where 
except in Germany does one find 
that extraordinary intolerance of 
dirt and dilapidation and confusion? 
Where else does one find that diffused 
prosperity, that absence of slum 
districts, that neatness of town, vil- 
lage and countryside, as if some 
great, invisible, communal hand were 
perpetually repairing, cleansing and 
garnishing? You may not like the 
methods of the Great State, but 
here it is in operation, regimenting, 
drilling and educating the people, 
lifting them up to the standard which 
its best minds set. The Great State 
is very harsh and autocratic. Its 
sanitary and educational regulations 
keep its citizens, as far as possible, 
from being diseased or illiterate. It 
does its best to keep them from being 
poor or debauched. The city admin- 
istration lays out the developing city 
in a plan that will prevent congestion 
and the growth of slums, and insists 
that private builders conform to the 


plan. It will not accept a new street 
until it approves of the houses upon 
it. The result is that the cities are 
apt to be good and fine all through, 
with no frayed edges or rotten spots. 
The individual has little chance to 
express his own individual debauch- 
eries of taste, greed or jealousy. But 
then why should men anywhere be 
allowed to be squalid? The German 
theory is that if people are prevented 
from rioting in ugliness and shabbi- 
ness and squalor long enough they 
will come to prefer the good. The 
contrast between our American towns 
with their poorly kept stations, their 
dusty streets, their shabby little 
wooden houses, their chaotic cheap- 
looking business streets, such as I 
saw in a recent trip through Connec- 
ticut, with the neat, solid building 
of the German towns, with their 
tasteful squares and dignified shops, 
good even in the small towns—this 
is a contrast of civilizations which 
reflects small credit on our careless- 
ness and general insensitiveness to 
good communal housekeeping. 

The real prowess of Germany, then, 
lies in this extraordinarily developed 
social sense. Social Democracy, as 
German Socialism calls itself, is 
profoundly suggestive. When we 
talk about democracy triumphing 
over autocracy, do we realize the 
deep gulf between our individualistic 
democracy, which we have proved in 
America leads only to plutocracy, and 
a genuine social democracy. In the 
first, the standards are set by 
the worst, or at least the very much 
less than mediocre; in the second, 
the standards are set by the best. 
The German really seems to believe 
that the diffused beauty and welfare 
of the community is superior to any 
individual interest or consideration. 
He acts as if he really believes that 
all the knowledge, art and good-will 
which his country develops should be 
placed first at the communal service, 
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and that any taint or flaw anywhere 
injures and outrages the whole. And 
this is the social sense, without which 
no community may be saved. 
Without the scientific spirit, of 
course, the social sense remains mere 
sentimentality. One must not only 
desire the diffused welfare of the 
whole; but must also know how to 
apply knowledge so as to secure it. 
Now the closer one looks at militar- 
ism and science, the more intimate 
does the connection seem to be. 
Science means expertness; it means 
that there is one right way of doing 
things, and that that way must be 
found. To the visitor in Germany. 
freshly come from Anglo-Saxon or 
Latin countries, nothing is more 
amazing than the absence of political 
controversy. There is nothing of 
that multiplicity of policies, or strug- 
gle for personal or class aggrandize- 
ment of wild recrimination and 
scramble for office, that is so famil- 


iar to our political life. We are in- 
clined to look upon public office as a 


job rather than a profession. We 
vote for men, not because they are 
experts and we want to put them in 
a place for life where they can use 
their expert knowledge in laying out 
the city, providing electric lights, 
running the garbage disposal and 
water plants according to the most 
improved technical methods, but be- 
cause we like them or their party. 
And then, after a short term of office, 
we let them go out again to be re- 
placed by somebody else who needs 
the “job.” The German does not 
criticize his government or struggle 
for places. He gets the expert who 
knows how the thing is to be done 
and then obeys him. How could 
those wonderful public works in 
Furth be run, for instance, where we 
saw garbage and refuse collected in 
uniform cans, so arranged that never 
from beginning to end of the process 
was any of it exposed to the air, and 
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then burned to slag in great retorts to 
make material for concrete side- 
walks—how could public works like 
these be run without scientific experts 
who looked on the city as a sort of 
laboratory in which to work out their 
plans? Or how could that model 
slaughter-house at Dresden, spotless- 
ly clean, with all the latest machinery 
at work, be devised without a scien- 
tific attitude towards government? It 
is into such things that German 
science goes, and when you have seen 
the innumerable applications in the 
general every-day business of city or- 
ganization and living, it is easy to 
understand why the German trusts 
his Government and does not engage 
in political controversy in the way 
that we do. If the German obeys more 
rules in a week than we could make 
in a month, it is because he likes to 
feel his place in all this smoothly 
running machinery. This Govern- 
ment enterprise is supposed to dis- 
courage the responsibility of the citi- 
zen, his individual initiative, etc. It 
is opposed to every tenet of our phil- 
osophy. We think that such a scheme 
should produce meek, depressed, uni- 
form people. But who ever accused 
the Germans of being meek or de- 
pressed? Has not this system made 
them the most efficient and also the 
most self-assertive people on earth? 
We do not see that our reverence 
for autocratic private property is 
much more constraining and deaden- 
ing that the German’s acceptance of 
his scientific administration. The 
maladies of our political life are not 
caused really so much by corruption 
as by our temperamental tender- 
heartedness towards private property, 
and our pusillanimous subjection of 
the public welfare to its egoistic de- 
mands. Our real government is our 
propertied oligarchy. We pay to pri- 
vate property, incarnated in the cor- 
poration, exactly that respect and 
deference which the German pays 
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toward the communal advantage, in- 
carnated in his public institutions. 
Militarism, the scientific spirit and 
the social sense—these woven to- 
gether have made the prowess of 
Germany, that terrible cohesiveness 
which enables her to defy the world. 
They have been at the root of that 
power of hers which has enabled her 
to meet the inexhaustible fertility of 
her people with an inexhaustible in- 
tensive cultivation of natural re- 
sources such as the world has never 
seen. They have given her that su- 
perb Aufschwung of the Twentieth 
Century which has filled her cities 
with beautiful and opulent architec- 
ture. Thence has come her patient 
and laborious study of natural proc- 
esses, and her invention and creation 
of artificial products, our inefficiency 
in which we realize in the depriva- 
tions caused by the present war. 
This German civilization, whose 
militarism affronts our benevolence 


and our reason, whose scientific spirit 
we begin to admire distantly, and 
whose social sense we already rather 
passionately long for, puts searching 


questions to our ideals. Can we 
really ever win this better civiliza- 
tion which it suggests to us, by con- 
tinuing our paltering, puttering, hap- 
hazard methods? How far was that 
militarism necessary to the discipline 
which has produced this Twentieth 
Century Kultur of, the Germans? 
Personally, I love with a passionate 
love the ideals of social welfare, 
community sense, civic art, and ap- 
plied science upon which it is found- 
ing itself. But I detest the crass 
bravado of militarism, its ruthless 
waste in international swagger of the 
energy and élan that should be used 
for internal discipline. And I find 
always in the German expression and 
temperament some trace of the dog- 
gedly irrational, and an often irritat- 
ing lack of the luminous intelligence 
of the French, who, I still believe, 
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have the chance of achieving the 
finest flower of civilization, if they 
will take it. But I detest still more 
the shabby and sordid aspect of 
American  civilization—its frowsy 
towns, its unkempt countryside, its 
waste of life and resources, its stodgy 
pools of poverty. And I want my 
country to prove to me that it can 
get all the good things of this Ger- 
man Kultur, its soaring of art, 
its glory of science, and its com- 
munal sense, without forcing upon 
itself a discipline and a set of delu- 
sions such as have caused the present 
tragedy. I believe we can get it, but 
it will take a stiffening of intellectual 
fibre and a resolute realism such as 
we have not yet shown. Let us not 
at least make the mistake of judging 
Germany by our standards. For we 
are talking different languages and 
dwelling in different planes. But let 
us fearlessly face the challenge that 
she brings us and try to understand 
both her and ourselves through the 
question which her Kultur puts to us. 

Some day the world will learn that 
the real, the eternal warfare, is not 
against other men or races, but 
against nature herself, against the 
niggardliness of the earth, against 
wind and snow and rain and blight, 
against laziness and despair and dis- 
ease and ignorance and confusion. 
In that day the world will need the 
German civilization to teach it that 
lesson, so often told us but not yet 
really believed, that science and art 
resolutely applied, can make, with al- 
most boundless possibility, this earth 
a fit and beautiful habitation for men. 
If meanwhile this German Kultur is 
destroyed, that warfare will find the 
world deprived of its strongest gen- 
eralship and most powerful arma- 
ments; in proportion as that Kultur 
is weakened, our resources against 
the eternal enemy will be disastrous- 
ly enfeebled. 
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ORSYTHE leaned out of the 

car window, though he was old 
enough to know better; he waved 
his hand, and then, as the train 
started, craned his neck and with 
straining vision followed Edith, be- 
hind her thoroughbreds, driving 
rapidly away from the station. 

“How splendidly she holds them!” 
he reflected. 

There was a distant wave of the 
whip, his heart bounded, then the 
train turned a bend and Edith and 
her smart turnout were lost to view. 

Then his brain took up the age- 
old question that he and Edith had 
discussed from every possible angle 
during his stay at her father’s house. 
He had been called to Langford on 
business ; he had remained to be near 
Edith. She had driven him every- 
where, they had been madly happy— 
and they had asked each other, very 
seriously, why they shouldn’t be hap- 
py forever? 

Edith was twenty-five, tired of the 
life that she had been used to, hun- 
gry for love, companionship, adven- 
ture! 

“You understand me,” thought 
Forsythe. “You splendid woman! I 
can make you happy—why shouldn’t 
I? Should the fact that I am un- 
fortunately married be allowed to 
blight both our lives? It isn’t as if 
Mary and I cared for each other— 
we don’t. Why should a mistake 


made in youth tie me forever? And, 
doubtless Mary would like to be free, 
too!” 

A scream across the aisle diverted 
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Forsythe’s thoughts ; turning hastily 
he perceived an urchin aged twelve 
or thereabouts engaged in a lively 
tussle with a determined parent over 
a box of candy. 

“Um-um-um,” objected the boy, 
munching furiously. “Can’t you let 
a feller ‘lone? I was happy for 
once!” 

He was as indignant as it is possi- 
ble for a human to be with six pieces 
of caramel crammed in his mouth at 
one time. 

“Bobby! You mustn’t! You like 
it now—but you'll be sick, very sick. 
Do you think that candy is worth 
stomach-ache and fever and staying 
away from Jean’s party? For you 
will be too sick to go—you know you 
will! You're always ill when you do 
such things.” 

“Oh my!” Bobby spluttered rath- 
fully. “Why did God give me a 
liver ?” 

“Livers are all right!” began the 
mother patiently, “It’s the abuse—” 

Forsythe rose; he did not want to 
hear any more; he had been over the 
same ground very thoroughly him- 
self. Just at present he had a candy 
hunger. He wanted it. Edith want- 
ed it. She had offered to go and live 
in Antioch or Suez, anywhere, just 
so that they could be together and 
love freely. They would work to- 
gether ; she’d help him. 

As he passed Bobbie’s seat he no- 
ticed with alarm that the child’s eyes 
were closed, and his freckles showed 
astonishingly large on a face sugges- 
tively pallid. 
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“Heavens he is going to be sick— 
and that soon! Loathesomely spoiled 
kid, greedy, no regard for others— 
he ought to be smothered!” 

He wended his way through the 
rocking Pullmans and seated himself 
on the platform of the observation 
car. He might as well enjoy the 
scenery, he reflected, and the boy 
would not be able to follow him out 
here—he—was far too ill. Horrid 
youngster! Gorging candy that way 
—when he knew what would hap- 
pen! 

Then suddenly he realized that the 
basic principle underlying Bobbie’s 
hunger and his own were the same. 

“Oh—to hell with principles!” 
muttered Forsythe. “One has only 
one life to live!” 

“Excuse me, I didn’t catch what 
you said ?” 

He turned in astonishment. 

A little old lady, a very dear lit- 
tle old lady, was addressing him. 
She had side curls, glossy white ones. 
Her cheeks were like little old with- 
ered apples, and her eyes were blue 
—astonishingly blue. 

Forsythe caught himself remem- 
bering that his mother had worn lit- 
tle side curls and that Mary’s eyes 
were very blue—not that he wanted 
to remember Mary. 

“You said?” chirped the little old 
lady. 

“That the day was a lovely one 
for traveling,” Forsythe answered 
mendaciously. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” The little old lady 
did so want to talk! “It’s beautiful 
here, too. Florence—that’s my 
daughter—would make me take a 
Pullman. I said ‘Florence, never 
have I ridden in a Pullman in the 
day time, never; and I am an old 
woman.’ But Florence insisted. 
“Well, mother,’ she said, ‘You never 
can begin younger, and think of the 
scenery you'll see from the observa- 
tion car: the Horseshoe Bend, and all 


the rest of it. You're too old to miss 
it, mother!’ Young folks are terri- 
bly headstrong, aren’t they Mr.—?” 

“Forsythe.” 

“Mr. Forsythe. I suppose it’s just 
as well—they keep us young that 
way. ‘You'll feel like a bride, moth- 
er!’ said Florence to me.” The old 
lady’s withered apple cheeks became 
russet for an instant, and her eyes, 
blue like Mary’s, sparkled. “I’m go- 
ing home to Dad!” she confided rap- 
turously. “We’ve never been sepa- 
rated before—never in fifty years!” 

“Indeed!” Forsythe spoke polite- 
ly. “That is a record! Most un- 
usual, isnt it?” 

“T knew I’d miss him—but I never 
guessed how much!” 

“It must have been quite a 
change!” Forsythe wished that his 
voice wouldn’t sound so constrained, 

“TIt—it was! Not that they 
weren’t lovely to me at Florence’s!” 
The little old lady brightened up. 
“She’s the best daughter! She has a 
lovely home ; and as for her babies— 
well they are the most wonderful ba- 
bies you ever saw! But perhaps 
you’ve some of your own?” 

“Not babies. A boy, eight; a girl 
of twelve.” 

“Oh! Then you know. Of course 
you can’t be expected to think Flor- 
ence’s children as wonderful as your 
own—But they are the dearest ba- 
bies! It’s the loveliest thing in the 
world to have a family, isn’t it, Mr. 
Forsythe? God certainly knew what 
he was about when He made fam- 
ilies, didn’t He? Parents and grand- 
parents, little boys and girls all lov- 
ing each other—” 

“Didn’t yours ever quarrel?” For- 
sythe interrupted, determined to re- 
main unromantic, “Mine do, most of 
the time.” 

“Bless you, yes!” The white curls 
bobbed emphatically. “They have to 
— it’s like puppies barking and fight- 
ing, and kitties rolling over one an- 
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other, and deer rubbing the moss off 
their horns. Babies bite their rat- 
tles : they have to in order to cut their 
teeth; so I suppose when the young- 
sters squabble it’s just their way 
of getting their characters through. 
3ut it’s awfully interesting, don’t 
you find it so? It makes their par- 
ents such friends, thinking things 
out. Why, that’s when Dad and I 
became acquainted !” 

“Weren’t you acquainted before 
your children came?” Forsythe was 
genuinely amused. 

“Oh, of course, in a way! Dad 
and I were wild young things. I 
suppose you'd have thought us crazy, 
and we probably were—we eloped! 
He had no money, you see, and 
neither had I and our parents didn’t 
want us to marry, they kept saying 
‘Wait, wait.’ But—well, it was the 
springtime and the birds were mat- 
ing, and there came a moon—full 
moon you know, just at the time the 
syringa bushes were in bloom—and 
our blood was young, and when he 
kissed me out under the big lilac 
bush with the white lilacs all out, 
and said that I looked like a bride 
and that he couldn’t wait—well—it 
was just nature, I suppose—but we 
didn’t know that, we called it love. 

“John—of course he wasn’t ‘Dad’ 
then—borrowed his father’s horse 
and buggy and came that very night. 
Oh, bless me! that was fifty years 
ago and I was only nineteen, and 
John, poor lad, was twenty-one. I 
can see him yet, helping me into the 
buggy and kissing me every time we 
drove under the shadow of a big 
tree. When he told me that he would 
die for me, I trembled with joy, and 
when he kissed me I felt as if I were 
on fire! We were pulsating with 
the spring, like the flowers,—but we 
called it love! I remember that I 
had on a sprigged muslin dress, and 
a blue ribbon in my hair—it was 
golden then. 
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“Tt was a lovely drive. It seems 
yesterday that we were passing out 
of the shade of the trees with their 
young, young leaves, and then driv- 
ing through stretches of moonlight 
with John’s hand—you don’t need 
to laugh, young man, John could 
drive beautifully with one hand! The 
air was so fresh and sweet, heavy 
with perfume, and John jumped 
down once and picked me a great 
bouquet of syringa and white lilac— 
my bride’s bouquet! I can smell it 
yet!” Her bright blue eyes were 
closed for an instant and she took a 
deep breath. 

“Ah,” she said slowly, “It. was 
very sweet, like a fierce, wild dream.” 

Forsythe smiled kindly at the 
crumpled up old face. He under- 
stood. 

“We were married that night— 
and—well, well—dear me!” 

“Go on,” urged Forsythe, deeply 
interested, “tell me the rest.” 

“We counted up all we had—it 
was just two dollars and forty cents. 
We had married on two dollars and 
forty cents, and we weren't a bit 
afraid!” 

“John’s father turned him off at 
once. He was a hard man. My 
mother let me get my clothes out of 
the house; but the other girls were 
all coming along, and she couldn’t 
do anything much, though she want- 
ed to, I know; Pa didn’t feel friend- 
ly, you see. 

“My first baby was born in a barn 
at Christmas time. John and I had 
been put out of our little three- 
room cottage, we couldn’t pay the 
rent ; so I insisted on our going to my 
own father’s barn. The next morn- 
ing they found how things were and 
they took me in at home, but no one 
was glad to see me; they said that 
I’d brought another mouth home for 
them to feed, just as they had ex- 
pected I would. John got a job ina 
livery stable, and as soon as I could 




















I joined him. Then the baby died. 
Those were hard days.” She 
summed them up briefly, just like 
that—“Those were hard days.” 

Forsythe was leaning forward 
staring at her, oblivious of the fly- 
ing landscape. 

“Was that love?” he asked curi- 
ously. 

“Sometimes I think we only kept 
up because we had to, like soldiers 
who keep on marching because they 
know that if they stop they'll fall, so 
we sort of went through the motions 
of loving. You see the moonlight 
and the buggy rides and the flowers 
were all gone; and we had to strug- 
gle night and day just to get enough 
to eat and to keep us warm—and we 
didn’t always succeed. John would 
come home sometimes to our one 
room and put his head on my knees 
and cry: when he did that I thought 
I loved him—but most of the time 
we were too hungry and frightened 
to think of anything else. No, I’m 
not sure I’d call it love exactly—I 
think we were fellow sufferers those 
days, and were glad when we put 
out a cold, trembling, frightened 
hand to have it clutched by another 
one—there—in the dark. We didn’t 
stop. We kept right on. By and 
by things became easier. We got a 
little house of our own and had more 
to eat. John was so industrious. 
But I’ve heard doctors since then 
talk about nerve centers—well, I 
think our nerve centers were just 
paralyzed. There wasn’t any time 
for playing, and we had quite a lot 
of children. I worked over them 
because I had to—I didn’t like it 
much. I was too young. It seemed 
horrible to spend my life washing 
and ironing clothes for babies that 
were always dirty any way. John 
would come home tao tired to talk; 
he’d eat, then tumble into bed and 
be off the next morning early—all he 
thought of was more clothes, more 
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heat, more food—he became a ma- 
chine.” 

“Tt must have been dreadful,” 
murmured Forsythe. 

“T thought so—but most people 
have to go through something like 
it I suppose. Year after year we 
did the same dull things. But one 
day something new happened—I had 
a thought, a thought that changed 
our lives; Florence was a month old 
and I was dragging ’round the house 
trying to look after her and the four 
older children. John had come home 
for dinner and while I was getting it 
on the table I noticed that he was 
looking out of the window, and the 
expression on his face, so sort of 
wistful and admiring made me stop 
to see what he was looking at. It 
was a young and pretty woman just 
stepping along as if she had never 
felt tired in her life! I had walked 
that way once. Not that there was 
a mite of harm in John! Not a mite! 
But it made me think. 

“That night after the dishes were 
washed and the children all in bed, I 
asked John to come and sit on the 
porch with me. There was a moon, 
I remember. I had always loved 
moons, and this one was nearly full 
and made great patches of light and 
shade on the porch. We sat down 
in the worn old hammock and looked 
wearily at that very moonlight. 

“*Tohn,’ I said, ‘We've one life to 
live, just one!’ 

“*T know it,’ groaned John, ‘and 
it’s slipping away—drudgery and 
toil—for a house and kids.’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘what did we want 
when we took that drive thirteen 
years ago?’ 

“*What drive?’ asked John. 

“He had forgotten even the drive! 

“Then I told him all about it, and 
I asked him if we hadn’t thought, 
that night, that we were wanting 
love. John said that he supposed so, 
but that we were poor kids, and 
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didn’t know what a bitter thing life 
was. 

“*That depends on what we make 
of it,’ said I. ‘Let’s like what we’ve 
got!’ 

“John turned and looked at me in 
the moonlight, and I could see that 
he didn’t think J looked very at- 
tractive. Well, for the matter of 
that, neither did he, and I told him 
so. It surprised him awfully. He 
said that if he didn’t look like a 
fashion plate it was because he was 
all worn out looking after me and 
the children. Then I explained that 
as I had had to bear those children 
it was a whole lot harder on me and 
my looks than it was on him, and 
that if I looked dragged out, it was 
through taking care of him and his 
children. 

“John said that he had never 
thought of that, and do you know, I 
don’t believe he ever had! 

Well we'd got down pretty near 
to bed rock by that time, and if ever 
people began at the very beginning 
and worked up—we did. We were 
quite truthful—for human beings— 
and we told each other what we 
wanted out of life. 

“We found that we’d both like to 
travel some, and have a little lux- 
ury, and see and hear things now 
and then. John owned up that he 
wanted fun, and he nearly dropped 
out of the hammock when I told 
him that was just exactly what I was 
hankering after. You see he had 
quite forgotten that I was a woman. 
He just thought of me as ‘mother.’ 

“We kept worrying at the thing 
like a dog at a bone, and when we 
got clear down to the marrow, and 
talked of the suddenness of death 
and the possibility of a hereafter— 
we made the profound discovery 
that what we both wanted was love. 

“*John,’ I said suddenly, ‘if you 
should die to-night, who do you 
think would cry—that girl you were 











admiring through the window this 
morning—Oh, I saw you!—or I?’ 

“You never saw anyone more as- 
tonished than John! Even in the 
moonlight I could see him turn 
white. 

“‘T hope you would,’ he said 
slowly. 

“Would the girl shed one tear?’ I 
insisted. 

“And when John answered ‘No, 
he supposed not,’ I knew that we had 
the first stone for the foundation laid 
and could begin to build our house 
of happiness. 

“I’d been reading things and ask- 
ing questions, and John and I talked 
things over right there in the ham- 
mock, and we came to the conclu- 
sion that five children were about all 
I could manage. We were going to 
arrange to have a girl come several 
times a week so that I could be free 
to go out with my own husband. We 
planned to attend some lectures, and 
hear a little good music, and be 
chums. People can’t be chums un- 
less they have something in common 
to talk about. We were going to get 
that something. 

“ ‘Let’s make up our minds exactly 
what we want out of life—then let’s 
make it our business to get it,’ said 
I. ‘We want a home—we’ve got 
one; we must—both of us—make it 
a happy one. We've got five chil- 
dren—let’s watch them, study them 
and enjoy them! We want love— 
real love, some one who cares, not 
just for youth and moonlight and 
the scent of spring flowers, but for 
you and me. We want, above every- 
thing else in the world, we want 
love! So don’t let’s waste our- 
selves.’ 

“You see we went at things hon- 
estly, and when we were all through, 
when we had talked out all the bit- 
terness and hurt of thirteen years 
of struggle, hardship, and disappoint- 
ment—our arms clasped each other 














and our lips met in our first kiss of 
real love.” 

Forsythe cleared his throat, and 
the little old lady wiped her eyes. 

“Not every one has that much. 
You were most fortunate,” sighed 
Forsythe at last. 

“No—only sensible,” said the lit- 
tle old lady when she could speak. 
“It was only a beginning, after all, 
but it was a good beginning. We 
didn’t go to sleep that night and wake 
up in heaven the next morning; but 
we made a game of the hard things, 
and we played square. And when I 
explained to John that looking out 
of windows at untired, good-looking, 
merry people was quite as much of a 
temptation to me as it was to him, it 
was perfectly astonishing to see what 
an interest he took in trying to make 
himself so attractive that I wouldn’t 
want to!” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” gasped 
Forsythe, “that you ever wanted to 
look, as you put it, out of windows ?” 

The white curls bobbed assertion, 
and the look in the bright blue eyes 
was one of shrewd amusement. 

“That seems to surprise you,” she 
chuckled, “as much as it did John! 
You see, after all, I was only a 
woman, just a human being, as well 
as a wife. Thirteen years had fraz- 
zled me out—I was deadly tired, but 
I was still human, and sometimes I 
craved a change!” 

“Do you suppose most wives feel 
that way after thirteen years?” For- 
sythe’s astonishment was beautiful to 
see. 

“Of course!” The eyes so much 
like Mary’s regarded him quizzically. 
“Just ask your own wife. Try being 
honest with her, and ask her to be 
honest with you, just for once. Your 
daughter is twelve, you said; why, 
you’ve been married about thirteen 
years yourself! You are quite a 


handsome man, but I wonder wheth- 
er she doesn’t want to look out of 
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windows, sometimes—for a change 
of scene, you know. Are you unfail- 
ingly interesting to her?” 

Forsythe turned his back on the 
bright, questioning eyes; he thrust 
his hands in his pockets and looked 
absorbedly at the dull little hamlet 
through which they were hurtling. 

“Beastly little towns America has,” 
he remarked. “Ugly frame houses— 
everything dull as ditchwater.” 

But his companion would not let 
him change the subject. 

“That’s the danger, you know— 
when humans begin to find things 
dull! And it’s up to you—no! it’s 
up to you both to decide whether you 
are going to let your lives aimlessly 
peter out, or get what you want out 
of them.” 

Forsythe wheeled himself round. 
“You think that even if people have 
drifted apart—have looked out of 
windows—that they can come back, 
and still—” he choked and stopped. 

“Still build a house of love?” Her 
tone was ineffably gentle. “Oh, yes! 
Of course I do—I’ve been there—I 
know!” 

“Tt’s rather hard on the other per- 
son—the one outside—don’t you 
think ?” 

“Perhaps it might be an escape,” 
suggested the little old lady. 

Forsythe suddenly recollected sick 
Bobby and a lot of other things. 

“Being ostracised is a frightful 
price for a woman to pay, isn’t it?” 
he asked suddenly with startling di- 
rectness. 

The little old lady nodded. “It is,” 
said she. “No gentleman would per- 
mit her to invite it. In the end, you 
know, they wouldn’t have got any- 
where, they would find that they had 
built a hovel and not a house of 
love.” 

“If I were only sure,” Forsythe 
looked out moodily. 

“Of course,” said the little old 
lady gently, “no personal greediness 
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would let you spoil another person’s 
life.” 

“No, no, certainly not!” Forsythe 
assented hurriedly. 

“Besides,” insisted the little old 
lady, “there are the children—they 
didn’t ask to be born—poor dears! 
And the creator owes something to 
the created. -Dad and I found our 
kiddies very interesting when we be- 
came good friends with them. They 
helped put in the panes of glass that 
let the sunlight into our house of 
love and sometimes, when we grew 
tired—for building does make you 
tired now and then, even if it is a 
beautiful thing—they kept us so en- 
tertained that we looked at them and 
at each other—instead of out.” 

A long silence descended upon the 
two as the train wound dizzily 
through hamlets and groves and shot 
along the banks of a river, whose 
waters sparkled gaily in the evening 
light. 

The little old lady began to fluff out 
her curls, wipe her face with her 
handkerchief, and _ straighten her 
bonnet. 

“We'll be getting to my town 
soon.” She rose as she spoke, and 
her voice had a thrill in it. “John’ll 
be waiting for me. Good-bye, young 
man. I’m glad I met you. I don’t 
believe in accidents, for I’m awful 
old fashioned—I believe in God! I 
think that you were sent to brighten 
my journey!” 

As the train came to a grinding 
stop the little old lady jumped eager- 
ly to her feet. And though she 
shook hands, with a hearty “God 
bless you,” her next words, 

“Please help me off—quick— 
there’s John!” told Forsythe that she 
did indeed “feel like a bride,” and 
that he was already almost for- 
gotten. 

He leaned out and _ watched, 
shamelessly, as she melted into the 
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embrace of a white-haired, straight, 
old gentleman who looked as ecstatic 
as she did. 

“Oh John!” he heard her say, 
“Florence was lovely—but I missed 
you so!” 

“I wonder,” thought Forsythe, 
blinking his eyes as he watched them 
drive away, “whether I could make 
Mary look at me like that!” 

Then, because she would under- 
stand, he went to the desk inside the 
car and wrote it all to Edith. She 
was to go to Europe with her father 
—and learn to forget him. 


Mary surprised him by meeting 
him at the station. 

“We are glad to have you home - 
again, Daddy!” chanted Mona and 
Fred in polite unison as they surrep- 
titiously pinched each other back of 
their mother’s skirts. 

“Get up in the motor, children, 
sit in front, and please don’t quar- 
rel,” begged Mary. “Daddy will be 
sorry that he has come back to such 
a noisy family, and we want him to 
be glad!” 

Somehow in the darkness his hand 
and Mary’s found each other. 

“Are you really glad?” he ques- 
tioned gently. 

“T—I—think so,” Mary faltered. 
“T was afraid—” 

He slipped his arm around her ; he 
felt that she was trembling. 

“We are both pretty human,” he 
whispered tenderly. “But to-night 
we are going to talk it all out—good 
God, Mary! We've only one life to 
live ; let’s make it what we want it— 
and not waste another minute. We'll 
build a house of love.” 

He heard his wife’s little gasp of 
astonishment, relief and fear all 
mixed together and he turned to find 
a look in her eyes that he had not 
seen in many years—a look as of one 
suddenly awakened. 























“> 3 
D®eP a pebble into a smooth 

lake, and the ripples move in 
widening circles, how far no man 
knows. So sometimes the most 
casual of human actions go freighted 
with large consequences. To point 
an illustration of my text: If the 
wife of a stage carpenter in Harlem 
had not put an orange in his lunch 
pail on a certain day, little Kittie 
Collins of faraway Texas would not 
have been snatched from the hum- 
drum of her housework into a cur- 
rent that carried her to the edge of 
tragedy. 

The links in the chain of cause 
and effect are few. The carpenter, 
eating his lunch in the studio of the 
Greatorex Film Company, was giv- 
ing an animated opinion of the pros- 
pects of the Federal League as he 
dived into the pail for his fruit. Pres- 
ently the leading man of the stock 
company swung briskly into the stu- 
dio and went to the floor hard. He 
had slipped upon a piece of orange 
peel and sprained his ankle badly. 
Exit both carpenter and leading man 
from this chronicle. That night a 
telegraphed letter flashed across the 
continent addressed to Edward Kent, 
care of the Lunar Company, Paso 
Robles, Texas, offering him a place 
as leading man with-the Greatorex. 
A wire from the Lone Star State to 
Chicago was the next link. It noti- 
fied Harold Raleigh to join the Lunar 
border company at once. He was 


needed to take the place of “heavy” 
vacated by Ned Kent. 
Two days later Raleigh stepped 
from a train at Paso Robles. The 
stage was set for the little drama. 


“William M°Leod Raine 
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Its development requires more de- 
tailed explanation. 

As he shook hands with him on the 
hotel porch, Keating looked his new 
actor over and did not much like 
what he saw. Raleigh was a dark, 
slender man with black hair and 
small, black eyes. The director 
judged him to be about forty-three 
years old, but a very youthful and 
cocksure forty-three. His cane, his 
jaunty attire, the smug satisfaction 
with which he fell from one pose in- 
to another, rather annoyed the plain 
man who stood in his shirtsleeves 
with a black cigar protruding from 
between close-shut lips. Still, it was 
impossible to deny him good looks 
in a superficial way. It was quite 
likely that he could register the stuff 
given him to play so that it would 
get across. 

It chanced that Mademoiselle Za- 
peta Jocoste, her trained dog Hero 
at her side, turned in to the hotel 
while the men were still talking. Ra- 
leigh caught a flash of the deep, 
dusky eyes as she nodded carelessly 
to the producing director. She was 
a woman any man might be pardoned 
for looking at twice. 

“Who's the skirt?” asked the 
new heavy, following her slender, 
straight figure with eyes that had 
narrowed and taken on a certain 
masked alertness. 

Keating guessed him for the kind 
of man that looks at attractive wom- 
en like a vulture until he dodders 
into his grave from senility. 

“Mademoiselle Jocoste—with the 
Falls Brothers circus till it went to 
pieces at El Paso. Her horse, Mus- 
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tapha does stunts,” explained Keat- 
ing. “Expect you’d like to get a 
chance to wash before dinner.” 

“Yes. Sure,” agreed Raleigh ab- 
sently. 

His gaze was still focused upon 
the young woman’s back. She walked 
with a smooth, sinuous, animal grace, 
with an ease and suppleness that 
gave her a peculiar effect of vitality. 

“Some dame,” the actor added in 
comment. 

“We think a good deal of her. 
She has helped us pull off some great 
animal stuff with her horse and dog. 
Well, see you later, Mr. Raleigh.” 

The new “heavy” did not fit unob- 
trusively into his environment. Self- 
esteem was his stock in trade. He 
wanted it understood that Broadway 
was his habitat and to come to Texas 
at all was a condescension. With 
the women of the company he in- 
sisted on establishing special rela- 
tionships. Dorothy Trefoyle was at 
first a little flattered by the swift- 
ness of his interest in her, but Ra- 
leigh got his congé as soon as the 
leading lady discovered that Fenwick 
would not stand any nonsense. She 
was genuinely in love with the Lunar 
star, and she did not intend to risk 
her happiness on account of a flirta- 
tion. 

Harold Raleigh was not unduly 
sensitive. He accepted the situation 
at once and preened his plumes be- 
fore the other ladies. His airs and 
his graces were designed especially to 
attract Mademoiselle Zapeta Jocoste, 
whose private name was Nora Mc- 
Corkle. That very self-possessed 
young woman appeared unconscious 
of his amatory strut. If her inscru- 
table, deep eyes saw, they gave no 
sign of understanding. They had a 
disconcerting way of looking past 
and through objects that did not 
seem to interest her. It was one of 
the little tricks of self-protection 
their owner had acquired during her 
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five and twenty bohemian years on 
this planet. 

Jocoste was a find. She had been 
with the Lunar Company about two 
months and every day grew more 
valuable. 

“She’s some little actress herself,” 
Keating confided to Roady McCarty, 
a cowpuncher of the company, “but 
that horse Mustapha is a peach. And 
her bulldog Hero—say, I sometimes 
wish a few of you lads had canine 
sense.” 

Roady’s unfinished face crinkled 
to a grin. “Like as not we’d put 
across good stuff, too, if you’d get 
Miss Zapeta to rehearse us the same 
way she does them dumb animals, 
with a little whip and heaps of cud- 
dies.” 

Keating grunted. He did not be- 
lieve in spoiling his actors with un- 
due praise. But Roady was grate- 
fully aware by the fatness of his pay 
envelope that the producer was sat- 
isfied with his work. The cow- 
puncher had been graduated from 
the extra list to a regular place in 
the company. Since his rescue of 
Dorothy Trefoyle from the insur- 
recto chief Pasqual, McCarty had be- 
come a different kind of a joke. The 
story had got into the Eastern pa- 
pers and the agent of a rival com- 
pany had traveled a thousand miles 
to make the bowlegged and freckled- 
faced rider an offer. The fact was 
that Roady’s very simplicity—the 
naturalness with which his face reg- 
istered bewilderment, surprise, de- 
light and other primal emotions— 
added to his value. Theater patrons 
began to look for his appearance. 
The very sight of him on the stage 
was enough to send a smile rippling 
from seat to seat. There was some- 
thing irresistibly comic about his 
awkward embarrassment. 

Roady took no credit to himself 
for his little success. In his craving 
for affection he was like a big New- 
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foundland puppy. He was glad 
when Keating was pleased and he 
was happy because the Lunar people 
liked him, from the great Bruce Fen- 
wick to little Kittie Collins, only 
daughter of the Scotch property 
man. Sometimes they laughed at 
him, but there was always kindness 
behind their mirth. 

For this reason he was the more 
perplexed at Raleigh’s manner 
toward him. The “heavy” treated 
him as if he were an inanimate thing 
without feelings. He jeered at his 
ungainly walk, made spiteful fun of 
his acting, and in general used him 
as the butt of his ill-natured wit. 
Roady supposed he must have done 
something to offend the man. It did 
not occur to him that Harold Raleigh 
was by nature the kind of bully that 
always tramples upon the live crea- 
ture unable to resent injustice effect- 
ively. 

“Why don’t you beat his head 
off ?” Nora McCorkle asked him one 
day after Raleigh had been baiting 
him for the general entertainment. 

Roady’s chin dropped in surprise. 
The young woman was wrinkling her 
pretty nose at Hero’s ugly one as she 
flung the unexpected question at him. 
He took off his disreputable hat and 
scratched the brindle thatch beneath. 

“Why, I dunno, Miss Nora. I 
don’ reckon he aims to be mean. O’ 
course I ain’t lookin’ for trouble with 
no one.” 

She tilted her Leghorn hat and 
flashed a derisive smile up at him. 
“Any old time he don’t mean to be 
mean. Some men you have to whang 
decency into with a buggy whip. 
Don’t you, Hero, old sport?” 

Hero bared his jaws in a wide 
grin. He knew a better way than a 
buggy whip. 

Roady, unused to the sinuous 
ways of women, could not under- 
stand why Jocoste let Raleigh hang 
around her if she did not like him. 
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The man was her devoted cavalier. 
He tried to make friends with Mus- 
tapha and even with Hero, who al- 
ways drew back and showed his 
strong teeth with an ominous growl, 
whereas the bulldog would let Mc- 
Carty roughhouse him all he pleased. 

The cowpuncher found himself 
discussing the matter with Kittie 
Collins one day when he had stopped 
at the house to tell her that her fath- 
er would not be home to lunch and 
would like some sent to the studio. 
The subject had come up naturally 
because Raleigh was leaving the 
house just as Roady arrived. 

The “heavy” was the least bit in 
the world put out at sight of the ban- 
dy-legged rider, but he carried it off 
with badinage. 

“Hello, Buttinski, what breeze 
blew you here?” he wanted to know 
as he passed down the walk to the 
street. 

Kittie explained his presence with 
a little blush. “Mr. Raleigh wanted 
to see Father about some properties 
for his big hacienda set.” 

She was a round little lassie of 
seventeen, all curves and dimples, 
about as worldly wise as a kitten. It 
was easy to bring the color flooding 
to her pretty face. In its suggestion 
of exquisite youth her shy smile was 
charming. 

“He might a-known Neil would be 
in the property room and not here. 
Say, Miss Kittie, what about him and 
Miss Nora?” 

Kittie had a quiet and cloistered 
spirit of mischief in her when she 
was not subdued by bashfulness. 
This was one of her expansive mo- 
ments. Nobody was ever in awe of 
Roady. 

“Dad and Miss McCorkle?” she 
sparkled innocently, brushing back a 
coquettish lock of hair that had es- 
caped. 

Roady shouted gleefully and beat 
his shapeless hat upon his shiny 
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leathers. “Come again. Set ’em up 
on the other alley. No, not Neil, but 
Raleigh and Made-moisel.” 

Her quick eyes flew to his. “Well, 
what about them ?” 

“Anybody can see he’s clean 
mashed on her—hangs around all the 
time—walks to the studio with her, 
takes a pasear home with her at 
night. But what about her? Why- 
for does she go riding with him if 
she don’t like him?” 

“So you think Mr. Raleigh is— 
fond of her?” 

“Sure he is. Never looks at an- 
other woman when she’s around.” 

“And she—doesn’t care for him?” 
A tide of pink had flushed the win- 
some young face. 

“Say, now you’re sure askin’ ques- 
tions I can’t answer. Course he’s 
old, but—” 

“He’s not old at all,” she interrupt- 
ed indignantly. “A man ought to be 
older than a woman when they—” 
She left her sentence unfinished and 
substituted a faint and embarrassed 
“Oughtn’t he ?” 

“Blamed if I know, Miss Kittie.” 
Roady rumpled his mop of tawny re- 
bellious hair. “I’m no chaperoon. 
Ask Miss Trefoyle. She’s engaged 
and orter know.” 

Others besides McCarty were puz- 
zled at Mademoiselle Jocoste’s seem- 
ing complaisance at the attentions of 
Harold Raleigh. 

“What are you pulling off on us, 
Nora?” Keating asked one evening 
when she was waiting to go riding 
with the “heavy.” “Don’t tell me 
you like that tailor’s model. The old 
rooster hasn’t hypnotized you, has 
he?” 

“Mebbe I like him and mebbe I 
don’t,” answered the young woman 
with composure. “Mebbe he won't 
let me alone. Mebbe he needs a good 
hard jolt where it'll do most good. 
Say, have you seen him shining 
around that little Collins girl?” 
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“No, but you can’t surprise me. 
Raleigh’s a cradle snatcher, or I’m a 
rotten guesser.” 

Raleigh sauntered out of the hotel 
in faultless riding getup. Airily he 
twirled a crop with the manner of a 
matinee idol on parade. If he was 
fencing with encroaching age no man 
ever concealed the fact with more in- 
souciance. 

“Not late, am I, Nora?” he asked 
jauntily. 

The actor did not see the look on 
her face at the use of her Christian 
name because she happened to be 
turned towards Keating. The young 
woman would not have minded if 
Sam had called her Nora. It was 
one of the privileges of a fifteen- 
year-old friendship. But Raleigh was 
distinctly another proposition. 

“Enter the world-renowned Ara- 
bian steed Mustapha, stolen when a 
colt from Sheik Ali Ben Mohaza and 
trained by the famous daughter of 
Iiderim, Mademoiselle Zapeta Jo- 
coste,” quoted the director, blandly, 
from a Falls Brothers circular. 

Roady had just brought the horses 
from tlie stable. Mustapha was 
black with white stockings, a beauti- 
ful silky mane, and a tail that just 
missed touching the ground. Nora 
put her cheek against his soft sensi- 
tive nose and whispered love words 
to him. 

“My beauty! My darling! You're 
an Arabian all right, Musta, if you 
were foaled in Arabia, Missouri. 
Sam Keating’s green with jealousy. 
We'll just lift him another ten a 
week for that, won’t we, honey?” 

“Help! Help!” cried the ditector 
with a grin. 

“We're all jealous when you scat- 
ter your kisses so generously on 
Mustapha,” contributed Raleigh, fa- 
tuously, with his matinee bow. 

Miss McCorkle said nothing. She 
was busy arranging the saddle cinch 
to suit her, so that her cavalier 
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missed the gleam in her dark eyes. 
The heavy coils of black hair told 
no stories. 

Keating watched them out of sight 
and with a little sigh lit a cigar. For 
two years he had been wondering 
whether it would do him any good 
to ask her to marry him. 

“T don’t reckon it would get me 
anything. She’s a headliner on the 
big time, and I’m—well, I’m just 
plain old Sam Keating. Nix on the 
romance stuff. I’d sure get in Dutch 
if I made a pass like that. I’d ought 
to can the fool notion.” His face 
presently relaxed to a smile. “It 
takes an artist to get on to her play. 
Wonder what in Mexico her little 
game is. She’s sure a pippin. It’s 
a cinch that four-flusher gets his a- 
plenty. Suits me fine. Mr. Harold 
Raleigh ain’t just popular with Sam 
Keating. Always trying to crab the 
scene when he’s on with Bruce—al- 
ways grabbing the stage and eating 
up footage when he’s close to the 
camera. Me, I never did love a 
grandstander.” 


II. 


Roady was in the property room 
sewing a broken stirrup leather. It 
was growing almost too dark to see 
when there came to him the sound 
of voices from the scene dock. One 
of them at least was angry and ex- 
cited. The speakers were evidently 
approaching. 

The cowpuncher was seated be- 
hind a canvas wall on the floor. He 
rose at once to announce his pres- 
ence, but Neil Collins went on as if 
he had not been there. 

“T don’t care who hears me, Mr. 
Raleigh. You'll keep away from my 
house. Understand? I'll not have 
ye hanging around Kittie. I’m a 
plain man, and I call a spade a 
spade.” The Scotch burr was plain 
in his voice, as it always was when- 
ever he felt excited, 
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Raleigh carried himself with an as- 
sumption of dignity. “No use 
screaming, Mr. Collins. I can hear 
you plainly enough. As for being 
courteous to Miss Kittie when we 
happen to meet—” 

The property man rode roughly 
through his sentence. ‘“That’s not 
what I’m saying. Keep away from 
my house. Let the girl alone. I'll 
not have her come under the influ- 
ence of your damned glib tongue.” 

The actor shrugged. He was more 
annoyed than he cared to admit. It 
offended his vanity to have the turn 
called on him before even Roady. 

“My dear man, this isn’t melo- 
drama. Please don’t rant, even if 
you have to talk tommyrot. I 
haven’t done your daughter any 
harm. I’ve tried to be kind to the 
child—” 

“Then give over being kind. 
She'll get along ver-ry well without 
it, Mr. Raleigh. Now, what is it 
you want—a vaquero’s suit?” 

“Yes. I want one with all the fan- 
cy trimmings a Spanish cabellero 
would have—if you can let me have 
it without a lecture,” the “heavy” 
replied tartly. 

It was the third evening after this 
that Roady was lounging in front 
of the studio smoking one of his 
rare cigarettes. Through the soft 
violet night he saw a figure approach- 
ing. That light swift tread, at once 
graceful and energetic, was an- 
nouncement enough of its owner’s 
identity. The cowpuncher admired 
tremendously the vigor of spirit that 
found expression in so slim and sup- 
ple a body. 

“Come, Roady! I want you,” 
called a feminine voice from the 
road. 

He slid from the fence instantly. 
“Yes’m, Miss Nora.” 

She cut straight across to the trail 
which led to what was known as Big 
Rock, a sentinel boulder rising from 
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among the pines at the summit of a 
hill back of the studio. The bulldog 
Hero padded softly behind them. 

Roady asked no questions. It was 
enough that Nora McCorkle needed 
him. He was there to obey orders. 

Presently she spoke abruptly. 
“Neil Collins went to old-town to- 
night to get some costumes.” 

“He was allowin’ to-day we'd need 
some more for that hacienda set,” 
McCarty responded simply. 

She said nothing more. Roady 
did not understand what she meant, 
but he recognized in her manner 
something hard and steely that was 
new to his knowledge of her. He 
sensed that she was going directly on 
a mission of importance. 

Some inkling of what it was came 
to him a few minutes later as they 
moved through the grove of pines. 
A man and a woman stood silhouet- 
ted on Big Rock. She was in his 
arms and he was kissing her ardent- 
ly. 
At sound of the footsteps the lov- 
ers fell apart hurriedly. An uneven 
voice called down the trail, “Who 
is it?” 

“You'll be glad to know it isn’t 
Neil Collins, Mr. Raleigh,” answered 
Nora with quiet contempt. 

The actor laughed. There was 
both relief and uncertainty in his 
forced mirth. “Is it you, Nora?” 

“That’s the name my friends call 
me, Mr. Raleigh,” came her quick 
pointed reply. “Others usually say 
Mademoiselle Jocoste or Miss Mc- 
Corkle. You may take your choice.” 

“Oh, well! If you want to be on 
your dignity! Kittie and I were 
just going. We'll not intrude on you 
longer.” 

“One moment! I want a few 
words with you alone. Roady, will 
you see Kittie down the trail? I'll 
be along in a few minutes.” 

“IT don’t know about that,” blus- 
tered the “heavy.” He was uneasy in 
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his mind. There was a peculiar giit- 
ter about Nora’s eyes which he did 
not fancy, but he could not yield to 
her dominance without a word of 
protest. 

“T do. 
say.” 

The girl had shrunk back into the 
shadow cast by the rock spur which 
jutted up. Now she moved forward 
silently. She was frightened and at 
the same time sullen. 

Roady and she moved down the 
trail together. He was close enough 
to touch her with his outstretched 
hand, but he knew that they were a 
hundred miles apart in spirit. Tears 
of shame and anger blinded her so 
that she stumbled as she walked. 

“Don’t you cry, Kittie. He ain’t 
worth it,” the simple fellow said at 
last. “Don’t you now.” 

Only her deep ragged sobs an- 
swered him. 

“Why, he’s old enough to be yore 
paw, most old enough for you to 
call gran’paw. It ain’t right an’ fitten 
for him to—” 

“You’re all against him—all of 
you jealous,’ she cried with a flare of 
anger. “Nora McCorkle wants him 
herself. He told me how she tried 
to—to get him to—to like her better 
than me.” 

“I don’t reckon that’s quite 
c’rect,” the cowpuncher said gently. 

An unusual spirit flamed to-night 
in her gentle bosom. “It’s none of 
your business. Why do you all in- 
terfere? Why don’t you let me 
alone?” 

His slow mind had no answer 
ready for that, none at least that 
might not hurt her feelings and her 
pride. They fell again into silence, 
which remained unbroken until Nora 
joined them half way down the trail. 
She was alone. Roady guessed that 
Raleigh had taken another way 
home. 

The puncher knew that this was 


Kittie, you will do as I 
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not the place for him any longer. 
After a moment of shamed embar- 
rassment he blurted out an “Excuse 
me,” and fairly fled into the night. 

Nora knew the heart of the girl 
was full of bitter resentment and 
she attempted no sympathy. When 
she spoke her voice was cool and 
businesslike. 

“Take it from me that guy will do 
to let alone, Kittie. Let me wise you 
to this: when a man of forty-five 
gets sentimental with a girl of sev- 
enteen it’s time for her to breeze on 
her way. That romantic stuff he 
pulls about a lonely soul misunder- 
stood is phony.” 

The sobs were suspended an in- 
stant. “I suppose what he needs is 
the sympathy of a woman about thir- 
ty,” Kittie flung back rebelliously. 

Miss McCorkle laughed slowly. 
“He can’t get it from any woman of 
that age. They’re on to his curves. 
He‘s dangerous only when he’s with 
broilers. Don’t worry about me. 
I’ve got my eye teeth cut. For ten 
years, and then some, I’ve been look- 
ing out for Nora. I’ve got that old 
geezer’s number.” 

“He’s not old,” retorted Kittie in a 
voice a little high and sharp. “He’s 
only thirty-six.” 

“Told you that, did he?’ There 
was a touch of drawling sarcasm in 
the cool voice. “He’ll never see for- 
ty again in this world—nor forty- 
five. Can you beat it? Playin’ him- 
self for a spring chicken because 
you'll fall for it. It’s my notion that 
he wouldn’t stop at any sculduddery 
with a girl—if she didn’t happen to 
have a husky dad ready to beat him 
up.” 

“T don’t believe it. He’s a gentle- 
man. Why are you always with him 
if you think such things?” The high 
young voice shook. It still carried 
the suggestion of tears. 

“To keep him from being with a 
little fool who doesn’t know that 
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Harold Raleigh won’t stand the acid 
test.” Nora’s sharpness underwent 
temporary eclipse after this thrust. 
“Honey, you’re too sweet and too 
good and too pretty to let that old 
reprobate paw you. It’s a lead pipe 
cinch he’s been married two or three 
times and been through the divorce 
courts.” 

“What if he has? He doesn’t de- 
ny it, does he?” 

“He never bragged of it to me,” 
said Nora grimly. “I daresay he’s 
explained it all to you so he shows up 
real noble. But you’re not the per- 
son to be Mrs. Raleigh number three. 
Or is it four?” 

“You’re one of those narrow peo- 
ple who think a man must be bad if 
he’s been divorced.” 

“I don’t say he’s bad. What I say 
is that he’s bad for you.” 

They had reached the little frante 
cottage where Kittie Collins kept 
house for her father. She turned at 
the gate with her chin lifted haughti- 
ly but with her lip quivering. 

“Well, I’ll just thank you to mind 
your own business, Mademoiselle 
Jocoste.” 

And with that she ran into the 
house where she could cry her heart 
out into the pillows without being 
disturbed. 

Nora met Neil Collins a little way 
down the street. 

“Have you been to see Kittie, Miss 
Nora?” he asked. 

“Yes. We've been taking a walk. 
She’s tired, and I think she’s gone 
to bed.” She laid an impulsive hand 
upon his arm. “Be gentle with her, 
Mr. Collins. She’s young and ten- 
der, you know; and she hasn’t any 
mother.” 

There was a yearning wistfulness 
in his rugged face. “I know. It’s the 
Scotch in me. The lassie thinks I’m 
hard. God knows, my heart is often 
woe for her. But—I can’t show it. 
It’s not my way.” 
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“Then change your way. Cuddle 
her. Learn to laugh with her. Break 
up that granite in you and let the 
love out.” 

“I wish I could,” he sighed. 


During the summer in Texas the 
sun rises in the middle of the night. 
It had been up two or three hours 
before Nora McCorkle appeared on 
the hotel porch next morning, buoy- 
ant from the setting-up exercises 
that had preceded her bath. Win- 
ter and summer she always rose at 
six. For one hour from that time 
Hero and Mustapha were put 
through the repertoire of tricks that 
made the trio famous. 

To-day Hero was absent. Nora 
and Mustapha were forced to do 
without his help. The bulldog was 
an important factor in the combina- 
tion. When he barked three times 
the horse stopped dead in his tracks. 
If he barked twice Mustapha fell as 
if he had been shot. There were 
other “stunts” that the animals 
did in partnership. Without Hero 
most of these had to be postponed. 

Keating strolled down to the plaza 
in front of the stables and watched 
Nora finish the rehearsal, after 
which they returned to the hotel for 
breakfast. They were just conclud- 
ing that meal when Sam bumped in- 
to one of the little surprises Nora 
was always handing him. 

“Wonder where Raleigh is. He 
isn’t in his room and he hasn’t been 
to breakfast yet. I wanted him 
about that hacienda set.” 

Nora answered casually. “Mr. 
Raleigh! Why, I presume he’s en- 
joying the view from Big Rock. I 
left him there last night.” 

The director looked up quickly. 
“Last night! You don’t suppose he’s 
still there, do you?” 

“T’ve an idea maybe he is.” _Lit- 
tle imps of mischief danced in her 
eyes. 
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“Look here! What have you been 
up to?” Keating wanted to know. 

“Why, Sam!” Her gaze re- 
proached him with mock demure- 
ness. 

“What would he stay there all 
night for ?”* 

“Perhaps he prefers to stay there. 
There’s no accounting for tastes. But 
he may not be there at all. Why 
don’t you send and find out?” 

“T will.” Keating called to him a 
waiter. “Jim, will you ask one of 
the porters to run up to Big Rock 
and see if Mr. Raleigh is there?” 

“Yes, sah. Right away, sah.” 

When the porter returned he 
found not only Nora and Keating 
but the rest of the Lunar company 
on the hotel porch. Miss McCor- 
kle had contrived to keep them for 
a minute or two before they scat- 
tered for the work of the day. 

The porter was grinning from ear 
to ear. Two rows of shining teeth 
flashed from the surrounding duski- 
ness. 

“He’s ce’tainly there, boss.” 

“What’s he doing?” 

The colored youth exploded in a 
loud guffaw. “Doin’? He’s a sit- 
tin’ on a rock. Tha’s what he’s 
doin’, sah.” 

“But—why didn’t he come back 
with you?” 

The boy let out another mirthful 
snort. “He’s done homesteaded 
that rock, Mistah. That there eat- 
‘em-alive bulldog of the lady’s won't 
let him come.” 

Nora showed incredulity. 
Hero?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“Why didn’t you take him by the 
collar and hold him till Mr. Raleigh 
got away?” 

The porter rolled indignant eyes 
toward her till the whites showed. 
“Lady, I ain’t no plumb idjit. Who 
was to hold Mr. Bulldog while I got 
away ?” 


“Not 




















“You'll have to go yourself and 
call the dog off,” Keating suggested. 
. “Let’s all go,” proposed Bruce 
Fenwick. 

He owed Raleigh one for having 
attempted a flirtation with Dorothy. 
To see him sitting on a rock under 
the chaperonage of Hero struck him 
as being a revenge sufficiently ¢ enter- 
taining. 

So it happened that fifteen minutes 
later Raleigh had the pleasure of see- 
ing the entire company witness his 
discomfiture. Always thinskinned 
and of a soaring vanity, his chagrin 
was bitter. 

“Why, Mr. Raleigh, has my bad 
dog kept you here all night?” Nora 
asked sympathetically as she drew 
near. 

The actor choked over his words. 
He was furious with shame and an- 
ger. He could scarcely keep back 
the hot tears of rage. 

“T’ll kill the brute.” 

“I don’t blame you for wanting to 
kill him. But I know you'll think 
better of it. The poor dog must 
have thought I told him to stay with 
you. How unfortunate!” 

The disheveled “heavy,” looking 
every one of his forty and three 
years, flashed one look of hate at 
her and hurried down the trail. He 
was boiling with rage, and the worst 
of it was he could not tell that the 
dog had been ordered to stay and 
guard him. The whole company 
would laugh at him. They would 
never get over snickering at his hu- 
miliation. It was one of those in- 
fernal, ghastly jokes a man never 
could live down. Raleigh had al- 
ready made up his mind not even to 
try it. 

He locked himself in his room at 
the hotel and during the day did not 
appear at all. 


III. 
In the cool of the evening Keat- 
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ing and Nora walked to old-town, 
the Mexican quarter of Paso Robles 
which had been built early in the 
Eighteenth Century. Their destina- 
tion was an old curio shop where all 
sorts of interesting finds might be 
purchased at a reasonable figure. 
They had been the best of friends 
ever since Keating had picked the 
child up in San Francisco and taken 
care of her one bitter night nearly 
fifteen years before, so they saun- 
tered over the road and took plenty 
of time to look over the treasures 
Jesus Mendoza had to show. 

On the way home Sam found 
courage to ask a question that had 
been on his mind a long time. The 
young woman drew a breath of re- 
lief. 

“I thought you'd never come to it, 
you old goose,” she told him fondly. 

It was the surprise of Keating’s 
life. “You don’t mean—” 

“T mean, Old Slowpoke, that I 
just wasn’t going to ask you if I had 
to wait forever.” She laughed, a lit- 
tle tremulously. 

The interlude that followed would 
have made a very pretty Scene 24 
for one of the Lunar border dramas, 
but it has no place in this chronicle. 
Its only relevance lies in the fact that 
when Nora paid her daily visit to 
the stables to say good-night to Mus- 
tapha the hour of her call was late. 
The usual time was half-past nine. 
It was now close to eleven. 

Roady was sitting alone on the 
porch of the hotel when she came 
flying down the path from the sta- 
bles. 

“Oh Roady—Roady! 
—he’s gone.” 

McCarty’s feet came slowly down 
from the railing. “Gone where, Miss 
Nora?” 

“I don’t know—stolen ws some of 
the insurrectos maybe.” 

Out of the darkness came a figure 
and a voice with the Scotch burr. 


Mustapha 
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“That you, Miss Nora? Has my 
Kittie been with you?” 

A suspicion hit Roady full in the 
face. Not half an hour before he 
had seen two shadowy riders disap- 
pear in the night. 

He turned sharply to Collins. 
“Find out whether Raleigh is in his 
room or if he has been seen. Don’t 
stir any suspicion.” 

The Scotchman went pale to the 
lips. “God, you think—?” 

Nora’s hand went out quickly to 
his arm. “We'll save her yet. She'll 
not marry that scoundrel. Do as 
Roady says. Pretend you want to 
see him about some properties for 
to-morrow’s sets.” 

Roady ran for the stables, Nora at 
his heels. Mustapha and another 
horse were missing from the stalls. 
Swiftly the cowpuncher saddled two 
bronchos. 

Neil joined them as he cinched the 
second saddle. 

“He’s not in his room. Nobody 
has seen him for an hour.” 

“T have—at least that’s my hunch. 
Two folks rode out o’ this yard not 
half an hour ago. They’re likely 
cuttin’ acrost country to catch the 
12:45 at Rossiter’s Gap. That’s my 
bet, anyhow.” Roady swung to the 
saddle as he spoke. He had sloughed 
the lost dog indecision from his face. 
It had the lean, tense look of a man- 
hunter. 

Nora was already in the saddle. 
Her eyes had the shining fixity Mc- 
Carty had seen the evening before. 

“Wait. Let me get a horse. When 
my hands grip his domned neck—” 
The long fingers of Collins crooked 
like the claws of a beast of prey. 

“T reckon you’re needed here, Mr. 
Collins,” said Roady gently. “Like 
enough we’re on a wild goose chase. 
Get Keating and watch the depot 
when ‘the midnight express goes 
through.” 

The man and the woman left-Col- 
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lins in the plaza and galloped swiftly 
out of the town. Hero loped be- 
side the horses with a long, easy 
stride. The moon was out and there 
was a plain road to follow. Twice 
McCarty got down and examined the 
dust to make sure that the two riders 
were still ahead of them. 

“He’s sure heading for Rossiter’s 
Gap. We'll be in luck if we make it 
in time,” he said as they swung again 
into a gallop after the second stop. 

“Raleigh knows I go and see Mus- 
tapha every night between nine and 
ten. He must have figured I had 
already been there and that nobody 
would miss the horse till morning,” 
Nora guessed. 

“Looks like it. 
for him that time.” 

“Tt wasn’t luck. It was—” She 
interrupted herself to laugh happily. 
“Roady, the best man in the world 
asked me to-night to be his wife.” 

“That means Sam Keating, doesn’t 
it?” He reached his big hand across 
to her and for an instant her little 
one was buried. “Bully for you, and 
for him too. No wonder he had a 
grin on his map when he come 
home.” 

“So you see I can’t let this little 
girl spoil her life by marrying Har- 
old Raleigh. I can’t. I’m so hap- 
py myself that I’ve got to save her.” 

He nodded. “Sure. An’ I reck- 
on when we meet up with him I'll 
have a leetle talk with the gentle- 
man. I'll bet he can rag fine if I 
play the music. He'll allow the tune 
is ‘Too Much Mustard.’ ” 

Her eyes flashed. “I’d like to be 
a man myself for just five minutes.” 

The lights of the depot at Rossi- 
ter’s Gap were already visible in the 
valley beneath them when the cow- 
puncher saw the vague outline of 
riders in front. 

“We've got a chanct, if he don’t 
git off on that train before we ar- 
rive.” He looked at his watch. “If 


Luck broke bad 




















it’s on time we’ve got to git a jump 
on us.” 

Nora leaned down and spoke to 
the dog. “Stop him, Hero. Bark 
twice, old fellow.” 

The dog was comparatively fresh, 
for he had ridden a large part of the 
way across the pommel of his mis- 
tress’ saddle. He shot down the 
road straight as an arrow. 

“We're gaining,” said Roady pres- 
ently. 

It was true. The shadows in front 
had taken definite form. They could 
even make out that one of the riders 
was a girl. But they could see, too, 
coming swiftly down the valley 
toward them, the shining eye of the 
Limited. Inside of a few minutes 
the express would stop at the Gap 
station just long enough to take on 
passengers. 

“Tt’s up to Hero. We can’t stop 
them, but he can if—” She inter- 
rupted herself to cry, “See, he’s al- 
most abreast of them.” 

Then Mustapha stumbled and 
went down in his tracks. Faintly, an 
instant later, came. back to them a 
sharp double bark. In the nick of 
time Hero and the horse had pulled 
off one of their famous circus tricks. 

From Roady’s throat rang the 
range rider’s yell of triumph. The 
pursuers pounded down the hill road 
and pulled their bronchos to a halt 
at the scene of the disaster. Mus- 
tapha was on his feet again, with 
Hero in the saddle holding the rein 
in his teeth according to program. 
Raleigh sat on one side of the road 
nursing a sprained ankle. He was 
whining out curses and groans. Kit- 
tie stood beside him. She looked 
both frightened and relieved at their 
approach. The first swift glance told 
Nora that the girl was disillusioned. 
This groveling creature at her feet 
was not the hero of her young 
dreams. The romantic atmosphere 
he had built up about him with such 
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care had been blown away as by a 
puff of wind. What Kittie saw now 
was a selfish, crabbed fop of middle 
age facing retribution with ashen lips 
and a heart of water. 

Roady swung from the saddle and 
approached him. From the cow- 
puncher’s wrist hung a quirt. His 
gray eyes surveyed the actor with a 
cold menace. Through the Western- 
er’s tanned face an angry, wintry red 
burned above the cheek bones. 

“Don’t touch me,” screamed Ra- 
leigh. “My leg’s broken.” 

McCarty stooped and made an ex- 
amination. “Nothing of the kind,” 
he announced curtly. 

Kittie moved forward a step. 
“I’m going home with you. I... . 
I want to go back.” Her voice broke, 
but she regained control of it. 
“Roady, you—you’re not going to 
hurt him.” 

“I’m going to give him the licking 
of his life.” 

“No——No! I won't have it. 
Nora!” The girl turned and went 
straight into the other woman’s arms. 

Very gently Nora soothed her. All 
the mother in her was yearning 
toward the child. The eyes that 
presently lifted to meet those of 
Roady were very soft and tender. 

“It will have to be as she says, 
Roady.” 

The puncher knew when he was 
beaten. He pulled Raleigh to his 
feet. The man took two limping 
steps and sank down again with a 
groan. 

“Help him to the depot,” advised 
Nora. 

“Yes’m.” Roady assisted the lame 
man to the saddle. 

Raleigh turned as if to speak to 
Kittie, whose face was buried in 
Nora’s shoulder. 

“Don’t,” ordered McCarty quick- 
ly. 
A subdued devil burned out of 
Raleigh’s cowed eyes as he looked at 
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his conqueror. He obeyed. With- “My lamb! My precious wee 
out a word to Kittie he let the cow- lamb!” he cried brokenly. 








puncher lead him away. She clung close to him, her white 
They met Neil Collins wandering face working with emotion. “Dad 

on the edge of town, not far from .. . . dad, I didn’t know you cared 

his cottage. The haggard man lift- forme..... like this.” 

ed Kittie from the saddle with a sob Roady and Nora took the horses 









of relief and took her in his arms. and left them alone. 








THE HOUSE OF GOD 
BY STEWART WELLS 












HE dust clouds settle. From the glowing roof 
Some jagged embers fall. 
Sunrise—and through the broken window 
Creeps a golden ray along the blackened wall, 
Crowning a mutilated Saint with fire. 
Upon the pavement here— 
Where yesterday the praying peasant knelt— 
Broken and scarred the granite fragments lie 
With these, the poor torn things that once were men 
And now are carrion. This is the House of God. 


















Unnumbered lives of patient sacrifice, 
Uncounted years of unremitting toil 
Have gone to rear this sacrament in stone. 

Block upon block, life upon life it rose, 

Unmindful of the centuries it stood— 

Triumphant symbol of Eternal faith. 

Behold! have we not raised a worthy monument 

To Him who spoke the words: “Thou shalt not kill”? 









The sunbeam mounts, and through a gaping hole, 
By German cannon torn, pours down 

Its molten splendor on the altar there 
Where from a golden cross the Son of God 
Looks sadly on the work of Christian hands. 
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STORM was raging in the first- 

floor front of Metropole Man- 
sions, Sydney (“a home from home: 
apartments with or without; replete 
with every comfort and excellent 
cuisine; night porter, hot and cold 
water”). Outside, the day was a true 
Australian day of gold and blue; a 
brisk wind blew from the harbor; 
red roofs and green gardens shone 
beside speedwell-colored water. The 
trams roared by in the wind and the 
sun, carying loads that seemed com- 
posed of fluttering gauze veils and 
muslin dresses, for it was Saturday 
afternoon, and all young Sydney 
(and how much of Sydney is 
young!) was on its way to the surf. 
Young tram conductors, with smart 
figures and cultivated moustaches, 
charioted these loads of youth sea- 
ward; young nurses, laden up to the 
Plimsoll mark with cargoes of white- 
frilled baby to be ferried over to the 
park, gazed enviously at the proces- 
sion of pleasure. It was a world of 
youth—youth in possession, youth 
triumphant. 

In the private sitting-room labelled 
24, in the first floor front of Metro- 
pole Mansions, Jane Meakin, aged 
seventy and a year or two, stared 
furiously out at the universe of 
Jenny and Jessamy, and saw not a 
boater hat, not a patent shoe of the 
whole procession. She saw Jane 
Meakin only—Jane Meakin, who had 
been told that very day, by the up- 
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start idiot her son had been fool 
enough to marry, that she was too 
old to pour out the tea when com- 
pany was there, and that Vera, Mrs. 
Andrew Meakin, Jr., was tired of 
the confusion always arising be- 
tween the two Mrs. Andrews, and 
intended for the future (as Andy’s 
father had been dead for some 
years) to introduce her mother-in- 
law as Mrs. Jane Meakin. 

Mrs. Andrew Meakin, Senior, had 
given a piece of her mind in reply; 
several pieces—the bugles on her in- 
describably jetty and beady dress 
were still tinkling with the recoil of 
her own artillery. Vera, loud and 
shrill and very rapid, was engaged in 
cataloguing the benefits Mrs. An- 
drew, Senior, had received at her 
hands, and lamenting the absence of 
gratitude paid in for the same—gra- 
titude, she hurried to add, which 
she had not for a moment expected, 
and which, therefore, by its absence, 
“made it that much the worse.” 

“Gratitude,” orated Vera, in the 
purest Sydney twang (the phenom- 
enal success of Andrew in his groc- 
ery and spirit business had whirled 
her somewhat too rapidly from Wool- 
oomooloo to Darlinghurst), “grati- 
tude? Well, I daon’t expect it; but 
I do expect, when a married laidy is 
generous enough to tyke in and keep 
‘er husband’s useless old relytions, 
that they shall at least refryne from 
myking a nuisance of themselves, 
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and stye in their plyce. And it isn’t 
your plyce to pour out tea for my 
guests, and it’s not your nyme that 
you’re using—myking confusion 
with my parcels and letters! You're 
not Mrs. Andrew; your Andrew’s 
dead and buried. You're Mrs. Jyne; 
and you’ve got to remember you was 
only a factory girl ‘oo married a 
weaver, while I’m a laidy with a 
husbind ’oo’s a successful merchant. 
Besides,” she looked at her malevol- 
ently, with the hatred of one genera- 
tion for another—“you’re old ; you’re 
finished—no good to no one; do you 
‘ear that?” 

“T do hear that—hussy!” said Mrs. 
Andrew, who, being North of Ire- 
land bred, did not drop her h’s. “And 
I’d have you to know that I intend 
keeping my man’s name till I go 
after him. And if you call me Mrs. 
Jane, I—I—” She paused, and 
groped wildly for a weapon, but none 
presented itself. “I won’t answer,” 
she finished, feebly. 

Vera laughed; her anger was al- 
most spent. She was a large, fat, 
overblown girl, who spent her life 
feeding herself, lying about in a 
wrapper, and “doing the block” in a 
garden-party dress and a feathered 
hat. This seemed to her perfect hap- 
piness and true refinement. What 
could be more refined than doing no 
work of any kind, having champagne 
for dinner as much as once a week, 
and wearing real lancer plumes every 
time you put your head out of doors? 

; Life was a good thing to 
Vera Meakin, since the successful 
grocer had taken her from her table 
in a city restaurant. She was not 
“bothered” with children; Andy was 
away all day ; there was only the tire- 
some old mother-in-law. And, after 
all, you could be superior and pat- 
ronizing with Mrs. Jane; that was 
something—life without patronage 
lacked a certain salt. 

“You can’t ’inder me calling you 
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your right nyme,” she said, almost 
good-naturedly, “and you can’t pour 
out tea, and sit at the top of the tyble, 
if I don’t let you do it. After all, 
it’s my tyble.” 

“And it’s my taypot,” riposted 
Mrs. Jane, triumph flushing in her 
trembling old face. She reached out 
across the table, and seized the plated 
horror that had poured out discord 
instead of tea, this unlucky Saturday 
afternoon. “And the sugar-basin’s 
mine, best electro—and the eight tay- 
spoons, that’s real silver. Gev them 
over to me, wuman, as soon as ye 
please, and faith, I’ll rid ye of me- 
self soon enough to please even you.” 

“Oh, now you're talking rot,” said 
Vera. “You know Andy waon’t let 
you work. And if he did, what work 
could you do? Sydney daon’t want 
old people.” 

She looked insolently at herself in 
the glass, and smoothed a coil of 
hair. 

“Ould!” said Mrs. Meakin, her 
currant-black eyes staring fiercely. 
“There’s many a one in ould Belfast, 
that I do be thinkin’ long of every 
day of me life—there’s many a one 
oulder than me can do ten hours in 
the mills, and have her own wee 
house, and her own money. I’m not 
finished, I tell ye. Is it ninety ye 
think I am? Seventy-one, and not a 
day more, is me age.” 

“Seventy or ninety or a hundred, 
it’s all one; when you’re old, you’re 
old, and I’d sooner be dead myself,” 
averred Vera frankly. “I’ve ’ad my 
s’y; put down that teapot, and don’t 
be silly. You ought to be thankful 
to have such a home as Andy gives 
you. He wouldn’t, if I had my way. 
Aoh, by the w’y, he told me not to 
forget your week’s pocket money; 
’ere it is.” 

She pulled a half-crown out of a 
peggy-bag that jingled with coin, and 
tossed it across the table. Mrs. Mea- 
kin took it up deliberately, as delib- 
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erately spat upon it (I fear she was a 
vulgar old- woman at best) and threw 
it into the empty grate. Then, hug- 
ging her teapot, she withdrew. 

Ten minutes afterwards, Vera saw 
her going down the main staircase, 
her small wiry figure enveloped in a 
beaded cape, a bristling bonnet erect 
upon her head. 

“Where are you gowing?” 
screamed Vera, like a peacock on a 
wall, “You know Andrew daon’t 
like you to gow out and not s’y.” 

Mrs. Meakin paused outside the 
sitting-room door, determinedly 
“made a face” at her daughter-in- 
law, and continued her way down- 
stairs. On the last flight but one, a 
sudden rush of tears overpowered 
her. Blinking fiercely, she took re- 
fuge in the bathroom, and “had it 
out.” 

“Augh-an-ee, augh-an-ee!” she 
sobbed, rocking on the edge of the 
enamelled tub (the “home from 
home” did not run to bathroom 
chairs). “Sure it’s no crime to be 
ould, but ye’d havé better done a 
crime than that; they do be havin’ a 
place for ye, and work for ye, in 
prison.” 

She washed her face, and went on 
downstairs, a solitary little figure, 
with the mark of the manufacturing 
town plainly to be read in the short- 
legged body and economical build. 
Looking at Jane Meakin, you felt 
sure she would not take much to 
keep; further, you knew that she 
could do a good day’s work and 
would not unseasonably knock up. 
None of her forebears, bred in the 
roaring mill-town of Belfast, had 
been able to indulge in the luxury of 
knocking up, whether they felt like it 
or not. In either case, they had gone 
on. They had all gone on, till they 
died. And now Jane Meakin, at the 
comparatively early age of one-and- 
seventy, was told she couldn’t pour 
out tea, given pocket money like a 
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child, and assumed to be in danger 
from the tram-cars, every time she 
went out. . . In consequence, 
something that had been saving up 
for a long time was suddenly ex- 
pending its savings in Jane Meakin’s 
brain. 

Her eyes were dry now, and she 
felt cheerful. She walked across the 
Domain towards the city, not at all 
sure what she was going to do, but 
quite certain she was going to do it. 
The huge cream-colored palace of 
the Art Gallery glittered in the sun; 
the statues and the gardens glowed. 
The matchless panorama of the har- 
bor lay beneath; it did not seem to 
have changed since the day, twenty 
years ago, when Jane Meakin, a mere 
girl of fifty, sailed in between the 
Heads with Andrew, the Elder, now 
dead. 

“T’m not that ould yet,” said Mrs. 
Meakin, settling her bonnet. 

Passing the tea-house, she looked 
rather wistfully at the cups and sauc- 
cers on the marble tables outside. 
Woman’s yearning for a cup of tea, 
after an emotional scene, beset her, 
but she was moneyless. 

“In the ould time at Tay Lane 
Mill,” thought Mrs. Meakin, “there 
was Andrew’s earnin’, and Johnny 
and Katey’s, and mine, and every 
wan of us would be havin’ a pinny or 
two always to spend, and no ques- 
tions. Sure, there was no marble 
stairs and gran’ piannas in them 
days, but there was——” 

Under the shade of the close-cut 
alley of trees she stopped, and lis- 
tened. 

“Dear-a-dear!” she said, and lis- 
tened again. 

Certainly it was—it was the ac- 
cent of “ould Belfast,” that most 
ear-razing and unmistakable of tones, 
sounding in a note of anger, some lit- 
tle way off. 

Now to Mrs. Meakin, who had en- 
tered Australia too late for mental 
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acclimatisation, there was no music 
on earth comparable to the saw- 
edged tones that have their birth in 
the Shankill Road. She gave her 
bonnet-strings a pull towards either 
shoulder, and jerked down her bead- 
ed mantle into place, feeling sud- 
denly glad that it had cost Andrew 
four pounds fifteen last Christmas. 
Beaded mantles are reverenced by 
people who speak with the accent of 
Shankill, Belfast. 

Round a corner she ran the voice 
to earth. It belonged to a woman 
sitting at the other side of the res- 
taurant, out of doors. The woman 
had ordered tea ; her bill was brought 
her with the tray, and there was an 
overcharge of a penny. Having rec- 
tified the mistake, she was giving the 
waitress a solid slab of her mind, to- 
gether with the coppers that were 
rightly due. The girl, a handsome, 
independent-looking, typical “Syd- 
ney-sider,” answered back with some 
vigor, but was speedily routed. She 
departed with her tray, half crying. 
The woman followed her with a vic- 
torious glance, and, turning to Jane 
Meakin, informed the latter that she, 
the speaker, knew the whole lot of 
them, and they were young skelpings, 
every one. 

Neither youth triumphant nor 
youth defeated was likely to earn 
much of Jane Meakin’s sympathy 
that day. She looked with an ap- 
proving eye at the sensible age 
(somewhere north of sixty) and the 
solid silken and bugled clothes of her 
new acquaintance, and replied with- 
out emotion that they were certainly 
skelpings. Whether young people in 
general, Sydney young people, or 
merely handsome young people who 
served your tea unsatisfactorily in 
the domain, were thus to be classified 
neither woman explained. But it ap- 
peared they understood one another ; 
and the stranger made room for Jane 
on her bench. 
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“Have a wee sup out of my sos- 
ser,” she said cunningly. “They 
don’t like it, but they needn't see. 
Woman, dear,” she added, as Mrs. 
Meakin sat down, “you’re from Bel- 
fast like meself. I knew it on ye the 
moment I heard ye speak.” 

“I am so,” agreed Mrs. Meakin, 
accepting the “sosser” and its con- 
tents. “And I'd rather,” she spoke 
with sudden bitterness, “I’d rather 
have the York Street Spinnin’ Mills 
of six of a winter mornin’, the 
whistle yelly-hootin’ at ye like mad, 
an’ me goin’ into work in the clob- 
ber and the rain—l’d rather have it 
than this.” Not being South of Ire- 
land, she did not sweep an indicating 
arm round the splendid prospect of 
the harbor and the town, but she 
fixed it with her hard, black-currant 
eye, and seemed to curse it as she 
looked. 

“Aye so?” said the other woman, 
drinking her tea. “And for why?” 

“Because there’s use for an ould 
wan there,” answered Mrs. Andrew 
Meakin, Junior’s mother-in-law. 
“But in Australy here, an ould wan's 
a dead wan, never a less.” 

“You’re no dead wan,” commented 
the stranger, looking over Mrs. 
Meakin with a curious, appraising 
eye. “Well I know the like of ye; 
and if one would offer to kill that 
sort, it’s with nothing less than an 
axe one would be doing it. Have an- 
other sosser ; no one’s looking.” 

Mrs. Meakin accepted ; this sort of 
generosity, mingled with cunning 
economy, was exactly to her taste. 
Besides, Vera never would let her 
drink out of the saucer at home. 

“The childer I had!” she re- 
marked, guarding her black silk 
skirt from falling drops with her 
pocket-handkerchief. “Ten children, 
and seven of them I buried in the 
Upper Falls, and wan I left in serv- 
ice in Lambeg, and wan, he went to 
the Portugees, and I never heard tell 
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of him anny more. And Andy, the 
big grosher—Andrew Meakin’s, li- 
censed premises, biggest in Wooloo- 
mooloo—you’ll know it 

“Sure I do; an’ is that your son?” 
asked the other with an accent of re- 
spect. 

“He is so. He’s been good to me; 
me mate and me clo’es is of the very 
best; everything of the best they 
have, Andy and me daughter-in-law. 
And I’ve lived with them since my 
man died, three year ago; and never 
a hand’s turn of work have I had to 
do. But wumman dear, wumman 
dear! 21 

She set down the saucer hastily, 
and picked up her handkerchief. 

“Quit!” said the younger woman, 
fixing a keen gray eye on Mrs. Mea- 
kin’s quivering face. “Quit whin- 
in’. Talk, and tell me what ails ye 
at them.” 

There was something purposeful 
in her tone that braced Jane Mea- 
kin’s nerves like a dash of water. 
She put down her handkerchief, 
looked round to see that nobody was 
within hearing, and launched into a 
catalogue of her grievances. Ended, 
she sat up straight, and asked, with 
a touch of dignity: 

“And may I be askin’ your own 
name, ma’am, and are ye long tor 
stoppin’ here?” 

“Mrs. Bell is me name,” was the 
reply. “Bell, me man, is dead; he 
was Australian-born, and I’m a bit 
of an Australian meself now. No, 
Mrs. Meakin, ma’am, I’m not for 
stoppin’ long. I come up to Sydney 
for to get meself spectacles for me 
eyes, and teeth for me mouth, and 
I’ve got them, and I’m goin’ home. 
Bell left me no childer, but he left 
me a good wee property. A property 
—yes. 

“In the country?” hazarded Mrs. 
Meakin. 

“Aye, in the country,” answered 
Mrs. Bell. Her hands were spread 
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out on her silken knees—like Mrs. 
Meakin, she wore the uniform of the 
well-off lower middle-class—a nd 
something moved the other woman 
to look at them. They were splayed, 
cracked, and knotted like the hands 
of a working-engineer; the nails 
were broken short, and the finger- 
ends blunted as if with an axe. Jane 
Meakin’s own hands showed the 
traces of almost life-long work, but 
they were lady-like compared with 
these. 

“Save us!” she gasped. “Do you 
be makin’ roads with them hands, or 
what?” 

“That’s telling,” said Mrs. Bell, 
in no way offended. “It’s time I was 
going,” she said, her eyes fixed on a 
watch she had pulled out from the 
front of her dress. It was a slab of 
gold as big as an apple, and it had a 
chain that would have held most 
breeds of dog. Mrs. Meakin had 
noticed the immense gold brooch she 
wore, and the thick rings on her fin- 
gers; this last evidence of splendor 
almost took her breath away. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Meakin,” said the 
owner of the watch, getting on her 
feet. “I would be queer an’ pleased 
to see ye.again, if ye’d come here an- 
other day. Faith, it has done me 
goed to have a crack with ye.” 

“T’ll come,” said Mrs. Meakin. 
“They wouldn’t like it. But I’ll come 
all the more. It does me good to 
spite that wee cat, Vera, and as for 
me son, Mrs. Bell—when childer be- 
gins to get ould, an’ has their own 
husbands and wives, and doesn’t back 
out their mothers as they had a right 
to do, ye don’t have the same heart 
to them. Ye don’t so.” 

“Aye, indeed,” assented the other 
politely. “I never had none of my 
own, and I’m thankful for it. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Meakin; I'll be here o’ 
Monday.” 

Mrs. Meakin went home (to the 
“home-from-home”) with a feeling 
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of mystery and romance in her heart, 
such as she had not felt since An- 
drew Meakin, Senior, and _ she 
dodged together round the entrance 
of Corn Market on a Saturday night, 
to escape from the mother who didn’t 
want her Andy to marry that young 
skelping, Jane M’Milligan. . . . 
Vera and Andy both received her 
coldly ; she did not know which was 
the more offensive, that, or Andy’s 
solicitude lest she should have got 
her feet wet (a little rain had sprung 
up on the way home). She went to 
bed early, and lay long awake, hug- 
ging her secret, and following head- 
less and tailless fancies in her own 
brain. Never was an anxious lass 
with a puzzling lover more eager to 
know if he “meant something” than 
was Mrs, Meakin to know the exact 
meaning of Mrs. Bell. 

Andy and Vera, respectively ab- 
sorbed in the odds for the Cup and 
the confecting of a hobble skirt at the 
hands of a new dressmaker, did not 
notice much about Mrs. Meakin for 
the next few days, except that she 
was very quiet, and “did not bother.” 
She seemed to be up in her room 
very often; Vera knew she was not 
out, because the main staircase was 
in full view from the sitting-room 
door, and it was the chief occupation 
of Mrs. Andrew, Junior, to watch the 
comings and goings of various people 
thereupon. There was a 
cement fire-proof stair at the back, 
unused because of its steepness, but 
Mrs. Andrew, Junior, never thought 
of that. 

Still, a certain hilarity about her 
mother-in-law’s demeanor did pierce 
its way to Vera’s comprehension, 
after a week or so; and thencefor- 
ward she began to watch the old lady 
like a cat watching a mouse. It 
would be hard to say what she sus- 
pected ; she was at all times only too 
glad to suspect anybody of anything, 
being of the -literate-illiterate type 
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that does not read, and must, there- 
fore, find or invent all its drama in 
its own immediate surroundings. 
She had vague notions of some be- 
lated absurdity of a love-affair; she 
fancied the old woman was betting on 
the sly; she thought drink might be 
at the bottom of the change .~ ‘ 
she did not, in fine, know exactly 
what she thought. But she said 
nothing to Andrew, and she watched. 
One night she crept upstairs to 
Mrs. Meakin’s room, which was a 
story higher than her own, and lis- 
tened at the door. The old rebel, 
who had been quite surprisingly in- 
dependent that day, was moving 
briskly about inside, though it was 
after eleven o'clock. She was sing- 
ing, too—actually singing; the only 
song that anyone had ever heard 
from her. Vera remembered that 
before she had put the old silly in 
her place, Mrs. Jane used actually to 
quaver it in a thin, old voice at tea- 
parties. . . . 
“. . Where are now the merry party 
[ remember long ago, 
Laughing round the Christmas fire, 
Brightened by its ruddy glow? 
‘ Some have gone from us 
for ever, 
Longer here they might not stay. 
They have reached a fairer country, 
Far away, far away!” 


Was she drunk? Vera tried the 
door ; it was locked. 

“What do you want?” cried a 
voice from within. The tone was 
actually fierce. 

“Nothing,” said Vera hastily, and 
crept away downstairs. She felt 
almost afraid. 

The next night was Saturday, and 
Andrew and his wife went to the 
theater. Everyone in the house had 
gone to bed when they returned. 
Andy suggested going up to see if 
his mother was all right; she had 
gone to her room about four o’clock 
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with a headache, and asked not to be 
disturbed for dinner; but Vera was 
tired and cross, and said the old lady 
was full of her tantrums, and they 
wouldn’t encourage her ; if you asked 
her, Vera (which no one did) she 
would say that Mrs. Jane was simply 
sulking. 

On Sunday morning, Andy, enjoy- 
ing his weekly “sleep in,” was rudely 
awakened by screams from the floor 
overhead. He sat up in his pajamas, 
scratched his head, and listened. He 
had a shrewd idea that he knew that 
brand of scream, and Vera was no- 
where to be seen. Groaning, he put 
on his slippers, and lurched sleepily 
upstairs to his mother’s room. 

Vera, on the smooth and empty 
bed, was screaming, kicking and sob- 
bing in a full-fledged hysterical fit. 
A dozen other boarders were gath- 
ered round the door, timidly peeping 
in. On the floor lay an opened en- 
velope. 

Andrew, who was no fool, came in, 
slammed the door sharply, and took 
up the water-jug. 

“Now stop, Vera,” he said. “Stop 
at once, or I’ll make you.” 

Vera was dressed for Sunday 
morning; one need not ruin a new 
silk crépe because a man is an un- 
comprehending brute. She stopped. 

“Your mother’s run away,” she 
said, gasping and choking effectively. 
“Ungrateful old thing! everyone will 
be laughing at us. She left a note on 
the pin-cushion. There it is, and I 
can tell you what I think about the 
old——” 

Andy came towards her with a 
light in his eye that. frightened her. 

“I didn’t mean anything,” she 
cried. 

“You'd better not say anything, 
then,” said Jane Meakin’s son. “You 
never were kind to my mother.” 

“You were as bad,” said Vera de- 
fensively. “Read the letter.” 

Andy read it; it was not long. It 
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told him, in poor handwriting and 
worse spelling, but concisely and 
clearly enough, that his mother was 
going away, where she would be let 
have a life of her own. She was go- 
ing with a friend, a woman who was 
a sensible age, and she would be in 
business with her, and would make 
money for herself, and ask favors of 
no one. Her boy did not want her. 
Nobody wanted her, except her 
friend. Andy might hear of her and 
might not; she did not suppose he 
would care. There were tears on the 
signature, but it was firm. 

For days and days after that, Vera 
scarcely dared to speak to her hus- 
band. Andy was angry, hurt, un- 
happy by turns; he set detectives to 
work, he haunted the railway station 
for traces. Nothing came of the de- 
tective work but a long bill for ex- 
penses. Andy himself unearthed the 
smallest of clues at last, in the chem- 
ist’s close by Metropole Mansions. 
An old lady in a black beaded mantle, 
it appeared, had come in there on the 
Saturday afternoon, and bought 
some medicine; she had a big parcel 
under one arm, and a silver teapot, 
imperfectly wrapped up, under the 
other. As Mrs. Meakin’s teapot and 
spoons had vanished with herself, 
this was proof of identity. 

Had Andy asked what the 
old lady’s purchase was, it might 
have saved him many a long tramp 
about railway stations. For Mrs. 
Meakin had bought a packet of 
Golden Specific for Sea-sickness. 

After that, came nothing at all, for 
nearly two years. Then came some- 
thing very startling indeed. 

An English lawyer, practising in a 
place that no sane person had ever 
heard of—Riobamba, Ecuador, 
South America—wrote to inform 
Mr. Andrew Meakin that his brother, 
John James Meakin, late of that 
town, had recently cied, and had 
left an annuity of two thousand 
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pounds until her death, to his 
mother, Mrs. Jane Meakin, if still 
living. If she was dead, the money 
was to go—no, not to the deserving 
Andrew, but to the founding of a 
convent in Riobamba; John James 
having apparently been converted to 
“Papistry” during his stay in heathen 
countries. In any case, the fortune 
that produced the annuity was to go 
to the projected convent after Mrs. 
Meakin’s death. 

For three days after the arrival of 
this maddening letter, Vera cried 
more or less steadily from dawn till 
dinner. What would not that two 
thousand annuity have meant to 
Andy and herself, had only the de- 
spised Mrs. Jane still been with 
them! Things were not prospering 
with Andy. The grocery had suf- 
fered from codperative store com- 
petition, undreamed-of when Andy 
made his big venture; money was 
short, and likely to be shorter. The 
Meakins no longer lived sumptuously 
in Metropole Mansions ; they had an 
upper back room in a not too high- 
class boarding-house, and Vera wore 
no more lancer plumes. .. . 
Two thousand a year! Why, old 
Mrs. Meakin might easily have lived 
ten years—twenty thousand! and 
most of it would certainly have gone 
to her affectionate son and daughter- 
in-law who had been so nobly gener- 
ous to her in their prosperity. Why 
on earth had cranky John James, 
whom no one ever thought anything 
of, quarrelled so with all his family, 
especially with Andy, who certainly 
used to knock him about long ago, 
but only did it for his good, and be- 
cause he needed to be kept in order. 
And why hadn’t Andy had the sense 
to find out he was doing well, and 
make it up with him before it came to 
this? Thus Vera, in the intervals be- 


tween tearful spells. 
Andy did not waste time in tears, 
but set to work, systematically and 









determinedly, to find out his mother’s 
whereabouts. He did not believe she 
was dead; she was only seventy- 
three, and as tough as pin-wire. She 
must be somewhere in Australia; 
and that somewhere should be 
changed to Sydney as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Soon every Australian newspaper 
contained the touching message that 
the affectionate son sent forth to his 
prodigal mother; soon every break- 
fast-table in the Commonwealth com- 
mented on the persistent appeal, and 
wondered what the hint of “aston- 
ishing news from Johnny” could 
mean . It was many months 
before the advertisements ceased. 
But they vanished from the press at 
last. 

About the same time, one Andrew 
Meakin took a ticket by the Burns 
Philip boat Meandra from Sydney up 
to Papua. He had not previously 
realized that such a place as Papua 
actually existed, though if he had 
searched the memories of long-dead 
school-days, he might have found an 
indefinite statement or two about 
“Papua, or New Guinea, the largest 
island in the world; produces birds 
of paradise, cocoanuts, and gold; is 
largely unexplored.” : In 
Andrew Meakin’s philosophy, things 
you learned in school had nothing to 
do with things you encountered 
afterwards in the world. 

It was a long voyage, ten days or 
so, and there were not many passen- 
gers. Andrew talked to the steward 
a good deal. He found that the man 
remembered a certain “Mrs. Smith” 
traveling up to Papua with a certain 
Mrs. Bell two years before. They 
were two old ladies, “that was, to 
say, not ladies exactly, but two elder- 
ly persons who was well-dressed,” 
and seemed to have money, at least, 
one of them had. They had got out 
at the last port, Samarai, and he re- 
membered well seeing them start off 
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next day in a cutter manned by “wild 
savages of Papuana, without a stitch 
of decent clothes, and hair all full of 
feathers,” for an unknown destina- 
tion among the islands outlying New 
Guinea. He had been off the line 
ever since, and had only just come on 
again ; couldn’t say just what had be- 
come of them. “They were two old 
sports, all right,” he added. “They 
was as cheerful as two-year-olds, all 
the way up, and when they got their 
glass of porter in the evening—not 
that they was drunk, sir, only they’d 
have their nightcap together in their 
cabin—they would be singing away, 
one with the other.” 

“What did they sing?” asked An- 
drew. 

“It always seemed to be the same 
song, sir; one of them couldn’t sing 
but a little bit, and the other only 
seemed to know the one thing— 
“Where Are Now the Merry 
Party?” 

Andrew Meakin went back to his 
cabin knowing he had found what he 
sought. The newspaper paragraph 
that had led him thus far was short 
and indefinite. It spoke only of two 
old women leading some strange life 
on a far-away island off the coast 
of New Guinea, but, in view of 
the stake involved, he had thought it 
well to follow up the slight clue af- 
forded. Now his mind felt at rest. 
He would have that two thousand a 
year—and his mother ; yes, of course, 
he would be very glad to have his 
mother back again—within a few 
weeks longer at the most.. 


“Have you got a stick of dyna- 
mite?” asked Bob Caddell, blocking 
up the sun-white oblong that gave 
light and entrance to the residence of 
Harry Kyle. 

Harry was seated on his only chair 
—a levelled tree-stump, carefully left 
inside when the camp was made. He 
had left four smaller stumps also. 
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With a bit of plank hacked from the 
high-buttressed root of a certain tree, 
they formed quite a satisfactory 
table. There was a bunk, also a box. 
He offered Caddell a seat on the lat- 
ter, 

“Dynamite—yes,” he said. 
Sunday, then?” 

“What did you think it was ?” 

“About Wednesday,” said Kyle in 
a shadowy voice. He was a shadowy 
thing altogether; an oldish, grayish 
man in earth-colored clothes, his 
shoulders bent by stooping along 
vine-tangled tracks, his face bleached 
to bone-color by the eternal gloom of 
the forests of Ani-Ani Island. He 
looked at Caddell with the curious, 
far-off gaze of the man who lives 
much alone. 

“So you’re back,” he added, rising 
to take the dynamite off a rude shelf. 
There was hardly light to see one’s 
way about in the sepia-colored little 
house, built windowless, of sticks and 
sago-leaf. Caddell, plumper, redder, 
louder than the shadowy owner of 
the place, gazed round him uttering 
cheerful ejaculations, more or less 
impious. 

“Tt’s like old times,” he said, em- 
phasizing his remark with a comet 
tail of happy profanity, “to be off 
dynamiting fish for Sunday dinner, 
in good old Ani-Ani. Near four years 
now, Harry; I didn’t expect to find 
anyone alive. We do die off so (ad- 
jectivally) quick, on the New Guinea 
fields. But I couldn’t stick West 
Australia, somehow. New Guinea's. 
got me. Who’s here now?” 

“I’m here,” said the indefinite 
Harry. “And Micky, and Red Bill, 
and the Alligator. And Stan. And 
Dutch Johnny. And Ned Borden. 
And two or three you didn’t know. 
Jerry is dead, so’s Bell.” 

“Poor old Bell! He was a white 
man, all right,’ commented Caddell, 
working on the stick of dynamite. 
“How did he wink out?” 


“Ts it 
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“That way,” said the other, with- 
out moving a muscle of his face. 
“That way that you’re doing. Put- 
ting a fuse and a cap on to a stick of 
dynamite, and smoking while he done 
it.” 

“T forgot,” said Bob, easily, re- 
moving his pipe. “What became of 
Bell’s widow, our only lady ?” 

“Oh, the old girl was a real sport,” 
declared Kyle with some approach to 
animation. “You know she was a 
genuine battler, as tough as an old 
goanna. She took on Bell’s claim 
herself, and ran it with her own boys. 
But then the old girl got lonely, and 
when she took a trip down to Sydney 
with a good shammy of gold with 
her, I’m blest if she didn’t bring an- 
other old girl back with her—widow 
like herself, old and tough like her- 
self, and the two of them bogged in 
and worked the claim as mates.” 

“They did!” said Bob, with inter- 
est. “How did they get on?” 

“First-rate ; the claim was a good 
one, and they did fine. They had the 
best camp you ever saw on Ani-Ani, 
with glass windows that they got up 
from Thursday Island, and tables 
and chairs, and white muslin cur- 
tains. Once in a way they’d take 
their cutter, and have a trip down to 
Thursday; seemed that was good 
enough for them; they didn’t fancy 
going right south. If you seen the 
pair of them, in a sort of bedgown 
rig, with trousers on, working with 
their boys down in the creek, you’d 
thought you’d got the jumps; they 
was no beauties. And they kept 
themselves to themselves, and didn’t 
have anything much to do with the 
diggers; said they’d had their share 
of men and everything to do with 
them. But if one of the men was 
sick, why, they was like your mother 
to you. And when you was right 


again, back to their camp again, and 
the dogs barking blue murder at any- 
one who came near.” 





“Did they make much?” 

“If they did, they didn’t save it. 
They lived well, and what they fan- 
cied, that they had, and what they 
wanted to do, they did. Not drink- 
ers, they weren’t, but they would 
have their little nip together of an 
evening, like two diggers, and the 
oldest, an Irishwoman she was, she’d 
have her pipe and smoke it. They 
was old sports all right, the two of 
them.” 

“I suppose they aren’t here now, 
from what you say . . Give 
me three inches of fuse.” 

“T’'ll give you no three inches; do 
you think I want to knock off work 
and take you down to Samarai with 
your face blown off? Here’s six. 
No, they aren’t here; they’re dead.” 

“Both ?” 

“Both. Mrs. Bell, she took ill and 
died all in an hour, heart, or some- 
thing like it. The natives cut and left 
her, when she died, of course, and the 
other was bad with fever, and 
couldn’t get up, and I reckon she 
winked out because there was no one 
to attend to her.” 

The hut was very quiet for a mo- 
ment; there was no sound but the 
plunging of the creek through the 
emerald gloom of the valley, and the 
sharp “kok-kok” of a bird of para- 
dise. Caddell was busy with his 
fuse, and Kyle seemed to be falling 
asleep. 

“Well, so long,” said the visitor at 
last, rising. “I must be getting on. 
Why didn’t any of you go in to look 
after the old lady ?” 

“Thought she was all right; heard 
her singing to herself—we reckoned 
after she must have been delirious. 
Singing to herself half that night— 
we heard her as we went by to the 
store—something about a ‘merry 
party’.” 

“Thanks for the dynamite; I'll 
send you a fish or two,” said the min- 
er, stepping out into the forest. 























MYSELF AND CONRAD GRINES 


BY RUSSELL PETTIS ASKUE 


és A VIRILE, gripping drama of 
real life, with red-blooded act- 
ors in its realistic roles” ‘ 

From the “Critic’s Corner” of a 
daily paper these words stared up at 
me. What a coincidence that this 
particular copy should be lying on my 
table!—for it was to my book that 
these words referred. 

My first book! 

And the reviewer, by means of 
well-mixed metaphors, and carefully 
chosen clichés, had expressed an al- 
most enthusiastic approval. I knew 
how to depict character, he said ; my 
pictures, painted from life, were en- 
veloped in atmosphere, and rich 
with color; I understood composi- 
tion, and there was a subtle distinct- 
iveness in my brush-work—that is, 
my style. In this interesting manner 
he proceeded, with gracefully vary- 
ing allusions, till he reached the bot- 
tom of the column. 

But what impressed me most of all 
was the fact that, whether comparing 
my book to a painting, or to a drama, 
or even referring to it boldly—as he 
did once—as a novel, he invariably 
insisted upon the all-important point 
that I possessed an intimate knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

Of course I was pleased with this 
high praise; especially so, perhaps, 
because I felt it to be completely jus- 
tified. And I quite agreed with the 
critic in his prediction that the place 
I should win for myself in literature 
would be entirely dependent upon my 
ability to maintain, in my future nov- 
els, the same close touch with hu- 
manity which I had revealed in my 
first. 

Having been so successful, then, 





with the characters I had already 
created, I planned to continue the 
story of their lives. They were real 
people to me, and very dear friends, 
besides. The sort of people I should 
have liked to have for next door 
neighbors. It would have been a 
great pleasure to sit, shirt-sleeved, 
with my hero cn his back porch, 
smoking our after-dinner cigars in 
the summer twilight, chatting to- 
gether, and listening to the musical, 
appreciative laughter of his charming 
young bride—But there! What 
strange mortals we authors be!—I 
had made her his wife in the story 
for the simple reason that in real life 
she was the girl I had wanted for 
mine. 

But you can see, can’t you, why I 
chose to write again of them, and not 
of strangers? 

It was late at night as I sat at my 
sitting-room table, about to start 
work on this contemplated sequel. 
The household, within locked doors, 
was silent in sleep. 

For a time I leaned back in my 
chair, mentally reviewing the book 
that was, and planning the one that 
was to be. I prepared at last to 
Select from my mind a brilliant, 
original, alluring, opening paragraph, 
that I might apply it to paper—and 
thus render it commonplace. Then 
I paused for a moment, to re-light 
my cigar. And in that moment I 
experienced a strange, uncanny 
thrill. There had been no sound. 
No door had opened. Yet I felt 
that suddenly some one else was with 
me in the room. I resisted this sen- 
sation, so fanciful it seemed, and 
childish; and deliberately held the 
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match till a rich cloud of smoke re- 
warded my efforts. Then I looked up. 

The cigar slipped from my teeth. 
It slid to the floor, leaving a trail of 
sparks along my shirt-front and vest. 
For on the opposite side of the room 
two people were standing—a man 


and a woman. The man’s attitude 
was melodramatic. His arms were 
tightly folded, his chin was sunk 
upon his breast; while from gloomy 
shadows beneath frowning brows, 
his eyes glared fiercely into mine. 

I rose quickly, and returned his 
stare. I was speechless with amaze- 
ment. How could these people have 
entered the room without my hear- 
ing them? How had they got into 
the house? Who were they, and 
what did they want? 

I tried to speak, but the man an- 
ticipated my intention. His voice 
was deep and surly. “So you are 
writing another novel—a_ sequel!” 
said he. 

“Yes,” I answered ; “yes—but how 
did you know?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. Then 
permitted his face to relax in a grim, 
ironical smile. “A good joke!” said 
he. “How should I know, indeed?” 
And then, gazing sharply into my 
face, he seemed, in his turn, greatly 
astonished. He even dropped out of 
his pose. “Do you mean that ques- 
tion seriously?” he demanded. “Do 
you mean to say you do not recog- 
nize us?” 

I was about to make an emphatic 
reply, when I thought I detected in 
his appearance some attribute vague- 
ly familiar. But I dismissed the 
idea—it was surely only a fancy. 
“Yes,” I answered, “I am certain I 
never saw either of you before.” 

He turned to the young woman. 
“Do you hear?” he asked. “He 
never even saw us before!” She 
looked up into his face, gently nod- 
ding her head, then turned upon me 
her mildly reproving eyes, 
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At this strange behavior of my un- 
bidden guests, I became more puzzled 
than ever. But when the man spoke 
again, his manner contemptuous, and 
his words sarcastic, my perplexity 
and curiosity were overcome by re- 
sentment. 

“Behold how our novelist works!” 
said he. “How he sits at a table, 
reveling in tommyrot about his own 
brilliant self! He’s a remarkable 
man, he is! He can interpret the 
cry of the human heart, he can paint 
a portrait of a human soul—he can 
even create characters that live! 
And yet—how strange!—this won- 
derful man, with all his reputed pow- 
ers of keen observation, cannot re- 
member faces. Not even ours—he 
doesn’t remember even ours!” 

“What is it you want?” I demand- 
ed. “You have broken into my 
house, at midnight, and you offer no 
explanation. You choose to insult 
me, instead. What is it you want?” 

In my anger, forgetting the wom- 
an, I took a step forward. But the 
man raised his hand. “You will 
please sit down,” said he, “and let 
me do the talking—for once.” 
There was an unexpected air of au- 
thority about him; and to my own 
great surprise, I found myself again 
in my chair. 

When I realized how promptly I 
had obeyed, humiliation, for a mo- 
ment, only added to my anger. And 
then, as I watched the man, resent- 
ment, in turn, slowly changed into 
wonder. He seemed so absolutely 
sure of himself; of his right to be in 
my house, and to order me about. 
His very audacity fascinated me. 
What could it signify? Who was 
he, anyhow? And the pretty, de- 
mure young woman—who was she? 
Could it, indeed, be possible that my 
life had ever touched theirs? When? 
And where? My mind seemed filled 
with questions. And most perplex- 
ing of them all was this:—If I had 


























really once known these people, as 
the man insisted, how was it that 
I had forgotten them so utterly? I 
leaned expectantly forward in my 
chair, and waited impatiently for 
him to proceed. 

His voice, when he broke the brief 
silence, was even more bitter than 
before. “Since your memory has 
so remarkably failed you,” said he, 
“I shall try to refresh it a little. 
You knew my story a short time ago, 
but only from your own point of 
view. I shall tell it, naturally, from 
mine. And the telling will be, I be- 
lieve, the greatest joy I have ever 
known. Possibly, before I have fin- 
ished, you may know who I am.” 

He paused, to strike a new pose 
ere beginning again. His companion 
had seated herself on a low stool 
near by. During the course of his 
story she gazed attentively upward 
into his face, only turning to bestow 
upon me an occasional inquiring 
glance. 

“I am thirty-three years old,” said 
he. “Yes, the same age as yourself. 
And I have spent all those years in 
living another man’s life. My own 
life has never been lived. 

“Just imagine, if you can, what 
this means. To have a personality of 
your own, your own tastes and as- 
pirations. And then to be forced to 
carry out the slightest whim, even at 
times to think the very thoughts, of 
some one else. O, it’s a paradox, I 
know. An unbelievable, impossible, 
paradox. And yet it’s true. No 
other man, perhaps, in all the world, 
has ever lived such a life—outside of 
books !” 

He placed a sarcastic emphasis on 
these last three words, and peered 
maliciously at me to see if I caught 
the sting in them. 

“This man has always been with 
me,” he continued. “He has clung 
to me like destiny itself. Indeed, 
that’s just what he is—my destiny. 


‘ 
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Yet he has clung to me always to 
keep me from being myself. 

“His influence has been so close a 
thing, so impossible to shake off or 
to leave behind, that I have come to 
fancy it as a tangible, perpetual bur- 
den. I have imagined him to be ri- 
ding upon my shoulders—astride my 
neck. I might never have been con- 
scious of him, however, if his nature 
were even slightly akin to mine. But 
it is exactly opposite. 

“He has never consulted my wish- 
es. At every crossroad of life he has 
turned me into, the way he chose; 
and at every wayside inn he ‘has 
reached down to dash from my lips 
the cup I would have drunk, and to 
force his own upon me. 

“O what a nightmare it has all 
been! What a medley of discords! 
And yet this man smirks complacent- 
ly at himself, and imagines he has 
done well by me. How often I have 
wished to place my fingers, thus, on 
his throat! And then to tighten, 
tighten—like this!” 

I must confess that at this point I 
became somewhat uneasy. And my 
face must have revealed my feelings. 

“Ha! you are enjoying yourself, 
aren’t you?” said the stranger. “But 
don’t roll your eyes at me like that! 
I’m not insane. Though it’s a won- 


der, indeed, that I’m not. It’s no 
fault of yours!” 
“Of mine!” I exclaimed. “What 


do you mean?” 

“What do I mean?” he repeated. 
“Don’t you see—yet ?” 

For a moment he eyed me sharply. 
And then all his inborn love for dra- 
matic display sprang suddenly to the 
surface. The woman, terrified, rose 
from her seat and clung to his coat. 
He threw his right arm toward me in 
a vigorous, sweeping gesture. A 
bony forefinger, rigid, implacable, 
accusing, met my startled eyes. 

“Thou art the man!” he thun- 
dered. 
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Now I have sought to live a fairly 
decent life; at least to discuss things 
with my conscience before doing 
them. But I must confess that under 
the stinging lash of that fiery denun- 
ciation, I sped furtively back into the 
byways of my past. Yet nowhere 
could I find evidence to convict me. 
I had never, to my knowledge, per- 
formed any of the remarkable deeds 
with which I was charged ; and I was 
positive that I had never made use 
of a fellow-man as a saddle-horse, 
nor compelled him to consume my 
drinks. 

I was profoundly impressed, to be 
sure, upon learning that it was my 
throat for which those tense fingers 
had itched. But I concealed my emo- 
tions. For I was fully satisfied that 
my excited visitor had exaggerated 
his imaginary troubles, and mistaken 
my identity, as well. 

As for him, he appeared to be in- 
expressibly disgusted. I had not 
taken my part as I should. I had 
failed to be utterly undone at his 
grand climatic moment. 

When he resumed, it was with an 
air of hopeless resignation, mingled 
with sublime persistence. He could 
not arouse me, perhaps, from my un- 
speakable stupidity, but he would tell 
his story, anyhow. 

“Yes, you became my destiny be- 
cause you so completely befuddled 
my own. When I was little I wanted 
to go to sea—to be a steward on an 
ocean liner. But you never let me 
play pirate, as other stewards do 
when they are boys. You wished 
me, instead, to remain untarnished 
by contaminating gold, safely aloof 
from the allurements of wealth. So 
you made me follow the law, just as 
you did. 

“And because you were starving 
once, in your little bare office, and 
dreamed, in your misery, of the de- 
lightful pangs of a stomach-ache 
from over-eating, made me 


you 











starve, too; and then, rescuing me 
from this extremity, compelled me, 
for your own enjoyment, to gorge 
within an inch of my life. And you 
were continually making me do un- 
pleasant things like that. 

“During your own youth you 
dabbled a good deal in love, in a 
bashful sort of way. So I was 
doomed to suffer, too. As a boy you 
caused me to lose sleep and appetite 
over numberless unattractive little 
pig-tailed girls, merely because they 
had been puppy-loves of yours. But 
when I found a little girl I really 
liked, and really felt like blushing 
and stammering when I was with 
her, you wouldn’t let me. 

“Tt was when I was in the Third 
Grade. And it was then, I think, 
that I first began to wish I might 
choke you. She sat across the aisle, 
and she was very pretty. I used to 
wish she would drop her pencils 
oftener ; and I should have liked just 
to sit and watch her all day long. 
But you made me study. 

“About this time ‘Jolly’ Van‘ Or- 
man had a birthday, and we gave 
him a surprise party. The little girl 
and I were both there. Of course we 
played some silly games, and in one 
of them the lights were turned out 
for a minute. The idea was to find 
your best girl, and kiss her in the 
dark. The idea appealed tome. But 
you caused me to be smitten with 
stage fright. So I promptly crawled 
under a table. And there I bumped 
heads with another fugitive, crawl- 
ing in from the other end. By a 
little surprised noise she made, I 
knew it was she—the little girl across 
the aisle. We both backed frantic- 
ally out again. Yet it was not be- 
cause I wanted to, for I didn’t—not 
the least bit! But you—you had 
hold of my heels!” 

During this recital the young wom- 
an had been listening attentively. 
She seemed already familiar with the 

















incidents related, and smiled naively 
and sweetly at mention of the little 
girl across the aisle. 

But the strange thing was that I, 
too, was acquainted with the story 
the man was telling. An absurd ex- 
planation presented itself, and then 
forced its way, slowly, irresistibly, 
overwhelmingly, upon me. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. “Can it be 
possible?” And my voice, to my own 
ears, sounded hollow with wonder. 
“You are——” 

“Yes,” the man 
“that’s who we are!” 

I endured, in that moment, my 
life’s most crushing humiliation. I 
heard the man speaking, and caught 
fragments of what he said: “What 
perspicacity, indeed!” and “How did 
you guess so soon?”’—but his voice 
was the faint, far-off voice of a 
dream, and its sneering satire had 
lost its power. I was scarcely able to 
comprehend my misfortune, so sud- 
denly had it comme upon me; so close 
on the heels of pride and success. 
I had thought of my life as a flower- 
ing orchard, fragrant with fruitful 
promise. And now to discover that 
the seeds I had sown were thistle and 
ragweed ! 

I wished for nothing, then, so 
much as to be alone. And I told the 
man so. He laughed at me. 
Laughed, and continued his story. 
At first I tried not to listen, but I 
soon became interested in spite of 
myself. For the familiar tale, with 
his telling, became strange and new. 

“You permitted us to be play- 
mates, the little girl and me, during 
our early school days. But when I 
left home to attend college, it seemed 
only natural that she should drop out 
of my life. I was becoming a man. 


interrupted, 


The world stretched big before me, 
and there was no longer room in my 
thoughts for childish things. 

“T was not naturally studious like 
yourself. 


I preferred athletics, and 
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interesting student adventures, such 
as ducking I*reshmen in the pond, 
and harnessing the dean’s old cow to 
the president’s buggy. But you made 
me keep to my books, and in due 
time I was admitted to the Bar. 

“T had a hearty dislike for the pro- 
fession. My only consolation lay in 
the fact that I had very little to do. 

“And then came happy days. For 
a time I forgot my hatred of you, 
and became even grateful. For the 
unpleasant paths you compelled me 
to follow, led me to Her. She was 
the woman God intended for me. 
And I have never been able to under- 
stand how you blundered into letting 
me love her. 

“She had a queen’s gracious dig- 
nity, the serene, celestial beauty of a 
goddess. She was a Pallas Athene, 
crowning the heights of glorious 
womanhood. All the tribute of my 
soul I laid at her feet. It was more 
than love. 

“I could never have playfully 
pinched her cheek, nor patted her 
hair. ‘Pet’ names didn’t fit her. She 
was created to be a strong man’s 
mate; to stand at his shoulder—not 
to pillow her head upon it. I would 
have died for her, without daring to 
hope for her tears. And life had no 
blessing to offer beyond her smile. 
Yet she smiled upon me. And earth, 
although you were in it, became 
heaven. 

“And then, because you were in 
it, earth’s darkness fell again, the 
light of my heaven was snuffed out 
forever. You compelled me to de- 
sert this wonderful woman. And I 
was powerless, even then, to. resist 
you. 

“T returned to the home of my 
boyhood, I know not why, and mar- 
ried the little girl I had left behind.” 

The young woman, at this point, 
began to weep. The sweet pathetic 
misery of the sound smote me to the 
heart, and I yearned to comfort her. 
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But the man seemed only annoyed. 
He gathered her into his arms, and 
caressed her as a parent might soothe 
a fretful child. She hid her face 
upon his breast, and sobbed in the 
folds of his coat. 


“There, there, there, there, 
Little precious, 

Little honeysweet, 

Little sugar-drops—don’t cry!” 


said he. The words came easily, as 
though by rote. And while he was 
repeating them he glared at me over 
the girl’s neat Psyche knot of golden 
hair, and doubled his free hand into 
a fist. 

“Behold what you have done!” 
said he. “You took from me the 
woman I wanted. And now I am 
doomed to go through life acting as 
nursemaid to the wife you chose.” 

I bowed my head in shame. Fora 
time there was no sound in the room, 
save the subdued, woful sniffles of 
the girl. And although these, grow- 
ing slowly fainter and fainter, dis- 
appeared at last into silence, their 
mournful echoes seemed still to 
haunt my ears. 

When she had ceased weeping he 
released her, and together, holding 
hands, they faced me. He tall, ro- 
bust, and darkly, fiercely, handsome ; 
she small and sweetly pretty, with 
the pearly drops of sorrow which 
nestled on cheek and lash, only add- 
ing to the dainty charms which 
pierced my heart like pain. Though 
the man was indifferent, I certainly 
was not. 

I wondered what more he might 
wish to say, now that his story was 
finished. But he seemed endowed 
with infinite resource of mockery. 
He desired, apparently, to add a fin- 


ishing touch to the mischief he had 
wrought. 

“T,” said he, “am Conrad Grines. 
And this is Mrs, Grines.” 

I winced. This superfluous intro- 
duction was nothing, more nor less, 
than his cruel way of “rubbing it in.” 

“Now listen!” he continued. “If 
you should ever write another novel 
—God help the characters in it, if 
you do!—choose a hero who re- 
sembles yourself—sufficiently, at 
least, to bear the erratic burden of 
your autobiography. Don’t—in the 
name of humanity, don’t!—attempt 
to conceal your identity in that of a 
perfectly innocent man whose nature 
has nothing in common with your 
cwn. And you might endeavor, if 
the effort is not too great, to become 
slightly acquainted with the people 
you portray. You ought to know 
them by sight, at least.” 

He paused. His brow became the 
home of a dark storm cloud, his 
voice expressed its ominous warning. 
“But leave us alone! We're badly 
enough tangled up, as it is. Don’t 
you dare interfere with our lives 
again !” 

Here he folded his arms, and 
waited in forbidding silence, as 
though the next move were mine. 
His piercing glance was directed to- 
ward the writing-pad on my table, 
the topmost sheet of which bore these 
scribbled words from my fountain 


pen: 
“The Further Adventures of Conrad 
Grines” 
Chapter One 


Grasping his meaning, I tore off 
the sheet, and crumpled it ; and when 
I looked up they were gone—the 
hero and girl-wife heroine of my 
only book. 
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c¥ Achmed Abdullah 


Author of “The Infidel” 


HE noticed him first when the 

big liner swung away from the 
pier. Everybody was crowding to 
the side of the ship. There was a 
fluttering of handkerchiefs, a waving 
of hats. Eyes were strained to catch 
a last glimpse of a beloved face. 

But he stood as a thing apart. He 
looked straight ahead. But for the 
gleam in his cutting, purple-black 
eyes he could have passed for a lat- 
ter-day Buddha. 

She knew men. For three years 
she had gone the fashionable round 
from Newport to Paris, from Palm 
Beach to the Adirondacks. Many 
men had spoken to her of love, love 
reinforced with wedding-ring and 
diamonds and high-power motorcar. 
But she had remained a cool, slim, 
unconquerable virgin, savage in the 
consciousness of it. All her life she 
had been expecting a fine, irresist- 
ible, mediaeval passion to carry her 
off her feet. And so she said to her- 
self that she was keeping herself for 
that one supreme moment of life. 

When she followed the steward to 
her cabin she saw him again. His 
profile was turned to her, and it was 
as clear-cut as an engraved medal. 
Her father noticed him, too. 

“See that man, Marie? I wonder 
what nationality he is. Dresses like 
an American, walks like an English- 
man, and looks as self-centered as an 
Egyptian mummy.” He laughed. 
“Well, an ocean liner is like a mid- 
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dle-class boarding-house. We'll find 
out about him in a day or two.” And 
Ronaldshay went to his cabin to 
dress and to have another look at the 
blue-prints of the engineering proj- 
ect which was taking him abroad. 

At dinner they sat across from the 
stranger. The captain seemed to 
know him. He addressed him as Mr. 
Laveda. 

“A Spaniard,” thought the girl. 

But his English was perfect, and 
when, just to test her theory, she 
used a Spanish quotation which de- 
manded an answer, he smiled. 

“I’m rather stupid at languages. 
Just English and a smattering of 
French, and perhaps a few out-of- 
the-way dialects the very names of 
which would mean nothing to you.” 

That night in her cabin she was 
disturbed. All her life she had been 
frank with herself. Always she had 
tried to analyze her own soul. But. 
to-night she was afraid to do so. 
Love at first sight? Impossible and 
very ridiculous—she laughed at the 
thought. But it was a thin, half- 
hearted laugh. It was not that she 
thought love as such a shameful 
thing. But perhaps she was not the 
descendant of Puritans for nothing. 
And so the first discovery of love 
seemed to her wrong and unreal. 

But then she was a modern woman, 
and her mind proceeded in a mod- 
ern way, upon flashes and sparks, by 
leaps and intuition, and not by reas- 
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oning. When moved by her own 
soul she could conceive any- 
thing. It had been so at school. Her 
teachers could never order her to 
think. She could only think when 
she was moved from within. 

And to-night she thought. The 
personality of the stranger seemed to 
surround her. She seemed to drown 
init. And when she finally fell asleep, 
she saw in her last half-waking 
moment his purple-black eyes and his 
hands, which were strong and hairy, 
with broad, determine d-looking 
thumbs and the high blue veins of a 
thoroughbred horse. 

The friendship increased every 
day with the quick, human intimacy 
of ocean voyages. Laveda was soon 
a favorite with all the passengers. 
His ready wit, his Eighteenth Cen- 
tury manners, his interesting talk, 
and his great, tender kindness to the 
children on board endeared him to 
the women. The judgment of the 
strictly masculine smoking-room was 
the same. He was a Man’s man. 
Therefore women liked him. 

Even her father, absorbed in the 
one topic which was his life, sang 
his praises. Ronaldshay was an en- 
gineer, and so he was of course an 
idealist of the purest water. His 
mind conceived gigantic plans: the 
irrigation of Mesapotamia, the com- 
ing of the crop-bringing waters into 
the Western hollow of the Sahara, 
the digging of canals and subsequent 
greening of yellow sage lands in 
Idaho and Southern Utah. And with 
that cold, gray enthusiasm of his he 
told his daughter that the stranger 
understood, that he talked as a man 
and a craftsman of the blessings of 
the waters, of huge stretches of land 
in Central Asia which waited for the 
coming of the master and the clank- 
ing song of pick and shovel. 

And Marie was busy weaving her 
dreams. She tried to read meaning 
into the purple-black eyes which 


haunted her nights. But she did not 
succeed. There was always a ready 
answer on the stranger’s lips. There 
was once in a while an intimate note 
in his words. But his eyes were the 
eyes of a sphinx, unchanged and un- 
changeable, deep, inscrutable, and 
very, very old. Yes, that was it, 
she said to herself: they were old, 
those eyes, not with the age of years, 
but with the age of a race, the age 
of centuries of thinking and suffer- 
ing. 

But she could not read the hidden 
meaning. She could not understand. 
Once she made a half-hearted re- 
mark. And only hours later did she 
understand his slow, deep-voiced 
answer. 

“You speak of mystery, Miss Ron- 
aldshay. Don’t you think it a very 
good thing? It is the unsaid thing 
which makes friendship and”—he 
looked straight at her—“love. A com- 
plete opening of the heart and mind 
makes of it a useless thing ; 
like a book which has been read or a 
grape which has been pressed . . .” 

And another time he made a sim- 
ilar, strikingly un-American remark. 

“Never give all the heart. For 
only the dust of the rose petal re- 
mains to the seller of perfume.” 

It was on the fifth day out that 
that happened which made the cross- 
ing one to be remembered of all the 
passengers. 

It was a still, calm day, the sea 
like a pane of glass. There was 
hardly a ripple. The ship cut through 
the water as a sharp sword cuts 
through thin silk. There were the 
usual deck-games, the usual port-to- 
port flirtations, the usual high-souled 
talk of school-ma’ams discussing 
what they would see and learn on 
three dollars per day. 

Then a shrill agonized shriek 
which tore the white peace of the 
afternoon. A little child had been 
playing on top-deck. She had come 
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too near the railing. A sailor’s warn- 
ing had come too late. And the little 
body shot overboard with the stark, 
weighty straightness of an iron bolt. 

Afterwards nobody knew exactly 
how it had all happened. But sud- 
denly Laveda was in the water, 
swimming with powerful, overhand 
strokes. Then there came a sharp 
command. A clanging of bells, a 
whirring of tackle, a straining of 
ropes, a hurrying of feet—and a 
boat shot away from the side of the 
vessel. 

Two minutes later the child was 
hugged in the embrace of a hyster- 
ical mother, and Laveda was swiftly 
off to his cabin. 

That night, under the stars, Marie 
talked with him for hours. She 
did not speak of the brave deed which 
she had witnessed in the afternoon. 
It was too recent, too sudden, too 
big. She knew that a trivial word of 
congratulation and admiration would 
defile the greatness of the thing. But 
there was a message in her trembling 
voice, in her moist eyes, in the quiv- 
ering of her red lips. 

He held her hand in his for a long 
time when he said good night. Her 
soft white hand answered the quiver- 
ing question of his strong fingers. 
There was the same mute question in 
his sharp, staccato breath. And she 
waited, waited for his words. But 
suddenly she looked into his eyes. 
They were as she had seen them five 
days before, black and deep with the 
sufferings of centuries. And she sud- 
denly understood that he would not 
speak, that there was a barrier. A 
barrier—good God, but of what? she 
asked herself. 

The next day the ship made port. 
There was the customary hustle, ex- 
change of names and addresses, jo- 
vial farewells, promises to write, 
trivial friendships, broken by the 
whistle of the ship and the racket 
of landing. 


Laveda stood by her side as the 
white houses of Cherbourg jumped 
away from the stark background of 
blue and gray. 

“Off to Paris, I suppose?” he 
asked. 

“Only for a few days. We're go- 
ing on a long journey. Didn’t father 


tell you? 

“No.” 

“We are going to Bokhara.” 

“What? To Central Asia. . . to 
Bokhara?” There was a _ hoarse 
trembling in his voice, rapidly sup- 
pressed. 

“Yes. It does seem like the end 


of the world, doesn’t it? But fath- 
er’s firm got a large concession there 
from the Russian Government. An 
irrigation scheme, I believe. And I 
made him take me with him.” 
Suddenly she looked up at him. 
She had a momentary, mad halluci- 
nation that an utter stranger was 
standing next to her, dressed in tur- 
ban and flowing Oriental robes. But 
the vision was gone as suddenly as it 
had come. And Laveda bent over 
her hand, kissing it in the Viennese 
fashion, and bade her farewell. 
“You will see an interesting old 
town, Miss Ronaldshay. I do hope 
that you will have a ripping trip.” 
And he was gone. 


II. 


Marie Ronaldshay knew the Orient 
of the tourist—Tangier, Algiers, and 
Cairo. 

She knew the Orient of crooked 
streets, of shouting donkey-boys, of 
grated windows and bearded pa- 
triarchs. She knew the Orient 
which is dazzling white and electric 
blue, picked out with rose-madder 
and tawny orange, and flecked with 
purple and golden sunspots. And so, 
when she saw Bokhara, when she 
saw the Orient which is the womb of 
Eternal Asia, the sight of it came 
to her as a grim revelation. 
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Here there were no yelling multi- 
tudes, no wheedling Levantine drag- 
omans, no ragged urchins begging 
for baksheesh, no blotches of crude, 
naked color. This was a different 
land, cold, gray, cruel and—yes, she 
said to herself—contemptuous and 
sneering. 

She and her father were comfort- 
ably installed in a clean hotel owned 
and managed by a Dane, the Swiss 
of Eastern Russia and Central Asia. 
The rooms were well furnished. The 
Tartar waiters reminded her of 
slumming parties to the East-end of 
New York. The food was the usual 
entente cordiale mixture of French 
cuisine and British grill. 

But when she stepped to the win- 
dow, when she looked at the gray, 
sinister houses, the knowledge of 
where she was came to her with a 
flash and a jerk. 

She saw narrow-hipped, heavy- 
shouldered Sarts, broad-faced, 
brooding Uzbegs, ruffianly Afghans 
from beyond the passes, their beards 
dyed crimson with henna, wide-step- 
ping, rough-mannered Khivans and 
Bokhariots, and here and there a 
gray-coated officer of the Tsar, and 
a Hindu Bunya oily with ghee. 

The sight of it all frightened and 
fascinated her. 

“You will find it an interesting old 
town,” Laveda had said. 

He had been right. She found it 
as interesting as the first shiver of 
torture and death. And her feminine 
curiosity was morbidly aroused. She 
wanted to see it all, all. She wanted 
to understand this strange, sinister 
land. 

The call to prayer droned from a 
distant mosque. 

“Allah akbar, Allah akbar! Ill ’ul- 
lah Mohammed rasoul Allah! Heyya 
alfalla, heyya alsaluto! Allah akbar, 
akbar!” 

She shivered. Historical lessons, 
learned and forgotten during her 


school years, came back to her. She 
thought of the grim centuries which 
had passed, of Asiatic conquerors of 
the long ago, of Attila, Timoor and 
Ghengiz, of the Golden Horde and 
the Tartar Khans. 

“Allah akbar, Allah akbar!’ 

She felt impatient and nervous. 
There was something calling, calling 
to her in that gray, brooding town 
of Bokhara. She must go and see. 
But she must go alone. 

Her father was busy all day with 
blue-prints and long pages covered 
with figures and interminable inter- 
views with suave Russian officials. 
The officers of the Russian garrison 
treated her with true Slav hospitality 
and politeness. They tried to turn 
her every day into a féte. They 
took her for long, wild drives. They 
arranged polo matches in her honor. 
They showed her the palace and the 
gardens of the Ameer. They bade 
her watch the reckless horsemanship 
of the Buriat Cossacks. 

But she was tired of it all. She 
was tired of their purring French, 
their exaggerated, barbarous polite- 
ness, their flowery compliments, their 
eternal solicitude. 

She wanted to obey the voice which 
was calling her. She wanted to see 
for herself. And so one morning she 
donned heavy English walking-boots 
and sweater-coat and tweed skirt, and 
walked out into the waiting streets of 
Bokhara. 

She walked at a rapid pace. She 
passed the old disused fort of the 
Bokhara Ameers, with its high walls 
pierced for muskets and surmounted 
by long, slim bronze cannon. She 
came near the great Mosque of the 
Sweetmeat-Seller, and out into the 
soko—and there were the strumming 
of the tom-toms, the wailing of the 
flutes, and the singing of high-pitched 
voices, for it was a feast-day, the 
Feast of the Birthday of the Prophet. 

She passed through the bazaar of 








the perfume-sellers and left the 
street of the spice-sellers on her left. 
The little shops were empty. The 
faithful were at their devotions. 
Further up the street she saw garden 
patches red with pomegranate and 
peach and apricot and then the houses 
of the nobles, strong houses of gray 
stone built for defense, the upper 
stories gay with glazed Persian tiles, 
with little iron-barred windows, and 
doors carved and studded with iron 
bosses and furnished with great 
hinges and locks. 

In the distance she saw brown, 
crumbling walls. They seemed to 
draw her on. She approached them 
rapidly, eagerly. Then she remem- 
bered. A Russian officer had told 
her of them with a metallic laugh: 
this was the Mellah, the walled-in 
quarter of the Jews. She hesitated 
at the entrance. Then she walked 
on, picking her way carefully. For 
the streets of the Mellah were a foot 
deep in miry muck. 

There was no feast and no music 
in the Jewish quarter. Business 
went on as usual. The Jews walked 
about buying and selling, and always, 
always giving way with a servile 
bow when a Mahommedan passed by. 
If the Jew did not step aside quick 
enough there was a sharp curse, a 
blow or a kick. And the jeering, 
contemptuous Muslim passed on 
while the Jew bowed more deeply 
than ever. 

They were dressed in the tradi- 
tional costume of the Oriental Jew, 
long gowns of dark cloth, little skull- 
caps, and now and then a black or 
yellow turban. Unlike the European 
Jews, they were fine, tall, straight, 
broad-shouldered men, with the 
hook-nose, the fierce eyes, and the 
fighters’ chin of the Bedawin. But 
always they gave way before the con- 
quering race, always they bowed 
deeply before the Muslim. 

Once or twice she turned, and she 
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‘imagined that a tall Jew was follow- 


ing her at a respectful distance, keep- 
ing in the shadows of the houses. 
When she stopped at a shop to look 
at embroideries he walked past her, 
and she thought that he was drawing 
the loose sleeve of his gaberdine 
across his face to hide it. But she 
paid no attention to it. She made 
her small purchase and walked on. 

It was near noon. The religious 
service in the mosques was over, and 
the streets and bazaars were filling 
rapidly. And suddenly she felt alone. 
She felt—she thought somehow—as 
a Chinaman would feel in the midst 
of a noisy Coney Island crowd— 
hated, a foreigner, an outcast. 

Nervousness overcame her, and 
quickly she retraced her steps. She 
looked for a friendly Russian uni- 
form. But there was none in sight. 
The Bokhariots stared at her, the 
Jews leered, the Bunyas grinned, and 
everywhere, as she walked, she was 
followed by a score of laughing, jok- 
ing boys. The women, through their 
thin, coarse veils, stared as sharply 
as the men. 

She had left the Mellah and she 
neared again the Mosque of the 
Sweetmeat-Seller. At its great cen- 
tral door she passed a beggar whose 
right eye had been destroyed by a 
hot iron for some crime. He was 
calling upon the passers-by for alms, 
in the name of Allah the All-Merci- 
ful, the King of the Day of Judg- 
ment. She gave, and when she would 
not give more, he clutched at her 
skirt and spat at her and cursed her 
for a Christian, an infidel, a shame- 
less and unveiled woman. 

She screamed and tried to tear her- 
self loose. But the beggar’s grip was 
like steel. And the heat of the gather- 
ing day was beginning to tell on her. 
Little black spots danced before her 
eyes, and she thought she was going 
to faint. 

For a moment she must have lost 
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consciousness, 
could not remember how it had all 
happened. But suddenly the tall Jew 
who had followed her through the 
Mellah stood between her and the 
beggar whom he was holding off with 
one arm. 
He spoke rapidly and in English. 
“Quick! Up the street and to the 
right. Your hotel is right there.” 
She obeyed mechanically. She ran 
up the street. At the corner she 
turned and looked. And the sight 
which she saw froze her into rigidity. 
The beggar had risen. He looked 
at the Jew for a slow, hateful mo- 
ment. Then he struck him with all 
his strength and spat twice into his 
face. And the Jew never lifted his 
hand to defend himself, to avenge 
the insult. He bowed deeply before 
the Muslim, beggar though he was, 
and turned to walk away, wiping his 
face with his long, loose sleeve. 
Then, suddenly, she saw his face. 
That clean-cut, high-bred profile, 
the thin lips, the deep, purple-black 
eyes—but no, no—it was impossible. 
This was a despised, cowardly Jew 
who took blow and insult as a matter 
of course. And the other, Laveda, 
was a brave man. She knew. She 
remembered the afternoon when he 
had saved the little child’s life at the 
risk of his own. 
Back in her room she laughed at 
herself for a hysterical little fool who 
saw visions in broad daylight. 


ITI. 


It was winter. Ronaldshay had 
finished his work in Bokhara, and 
now he and his daughter were back 
again in New York. 

Marie was in the music-room when 
the maid brought in a visitor’s card. 

“Mr. J. S. Laveda.” 

A moment later he walked into the 
room, with his quick step, his deep 
bow, his immaculate clothes. His 
right hand was extended. 


and afterwards she, 


But the girl did not take it. She 
stood rigid, contemptuous. She spoke 
harshly. 

“It was you—that day in Bokhara 
—now I know it was you.” 

“Yes. It was I.” 

Again he tried to take her hand, 
but she drew it away with a quick, 
cruel jerk. Her blue eyes were 
blazing. 

“T thought you a brave man—that 
day on board ship. And you—you 
let that begger insult you—you did 
not raise a hand to defend yourself. 
Oh, I despise you—go—go, you cow- 
ard.” And she pointed to the door. 

Laveda stood as straight as a lance 
at rest. He looked at her, and in his 
eyes there was that same age-old rid- 
dle, the hard stamp of centuries of 
thinking and suffering, centuries of 
infinite patience. 

He spoke slowly and quietly. 

“I shall go after I have said what 
I came here to say.” 

There was dead silence for a few 
seconds. Then he continued. 

“Am I a coward ?—I don’t know.” 
He laughed. “I am a Bokharan Jew. 
That much you know. Also you 
know what it means to be a Bokharan 
Jew—a man in the likeness of a man, 
with the strength of a man, and the 
solemn pride of an ancient, one-God 
faith in the depths of his heart. And 
yet .’ He hesitated for a 
moment. “But you know. You 
have seen the Mellah. You have 
seen the crowded, evil-smelling 
streets, the nauseating, acrid ba- 
zaars. You have seen how we cringe 
and bow before otr Muslim masters 

You have seen how that 
beggar struck me and spat in my 
face .” he laughed “ 
and how I bowed and wiped my face 
and walked away.” 

The girl looked at him impa- 
tiently. 
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And he continued imperturbably. 

“A coward indeed? Again I say 

that I don’t know. But I remember 
the dead years, the years back there 
in the Mellah of Bokhara when I 
was a child, the sufferings, the in- 
dignities. Then came men from 
Syria, men of our own people. 
They spoke of a great land beyond 
the sea where no man fears the slip- 
per and the dagger of Muslim mas- 
ters, where everybody has a chance, 
where even the Jew is allowed to 
worship his God and live his life 
without the fear of blows and tor- 
tures and persecution. . 
And when I heard the tale of the 
men from Syria, the tale of the 
strange land, I thought of the Mes- 
siah. And perhaps I wept.” 

Marie looked at him. He stood 
near her, immaculate, clean, scrupu- 
lously clothed, an American in every- 
thing. And he spoke of the grime 
and dirt and sufferings of his former 
life without shame, without rancor, 
without impatience. He seemed 
steeped in his own thoughts, with his 
head sunk upon his chest. Then 
suddenly he seemed to become once 
more aware of her presence, and he 
continued. 

“T ran away. I was only a child, 
twelve years old. But somehow I 
reached this land. I was alone, quite 


alone. I went to the Jews. But 
they wanted nought of me. Their 
ways were not my ways. Their 


speech was not my speech. They 
spoke German, Russian, Yiddish. 
To them I was a foreigner, an 
Oriental. So I started life alone, 
by myself. And I discovered that 
the men from Syria had spoken the 
truth. Here I was free, free!” He 
spoke with a gentle, low voice. “But 
you never lived in the Mellah of 
Bokhara. You never knew what it 
means to find freedom . . . to 
find it suddenly as some- 


thing concrete, something existing, 


something pulsating and breathing. 
; . And I worked at many 
things. I worked with my hands 
and with my brain. I learned. Al- 
ways did I learn. And I made my 
way. I accumulated wealth. I be- 
came an American yes 
, I became an American gen- 
tleman, clean, educated, cultured. 
And I was proud. I forgot my land 
and my ancient God, the God of 
Jacob and Abraham.” 

His voice rose with the dull throb 
of an inspired visionary. 

“Then one night a voice spoke to 
me. I shall never forget the words: 
Remember the tents of Israel! Re- 
member the pit whence ye were 
digged, the rock whence ye were 
hewn! And the thought came to me 
of mine own people, their sufferings, 
their ignorance, their black misery, 
their rank squalor. So I returned 
to them. Year after year I returned 
to them. For the length of a month 
every year I dropped my American 
clothes, and dressed once more in 
skull-cap and gaberdine. Once more 
I submitted to the indignities of the 
men of Bokhara. But I tried to help 
my people a little, oh just 
a little. And it was slow work. 

. .« Last summer I met you. 
I loved you from the first. And I 
thought that you loved me. But I 
did not say a word. For there was a 
barrier . there was the Mel- 
lah, the persecutions, the indignities. 
I came to Bokhara. Then that hap- 
pened which you saw ” 

The girl whispered. 

“But why? why? You 
were so brave on board the ship 

and there in Bok- 
hara. hen 

He interrupted her gently. 

“Tt would have been an easy mat- 
ter to strike the beggar, even to kill 
him. But what would have hap- 
pened afterwards? The 
Muslim would have swept through 
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the Mellah with the fierceness of a 
desert storm. They would have 
killed a thousand men. They would 
have enslaved a thousand women. 
They would have defiled the syna- 
gogues. Mine own people, the 
people I love, would have paid for 
the deed of my arm. They would 
have paid a high price in suffering, 
in tears, and in blood.” He smiled 
grimly. “I took the blow. I ac- 
cepted the insult. I bowed to the 
ground and wiped my face. I am a 
coward.” 

The girl rushed up to him and put 
her hands on his shoulders. “No! 
I see now. You were brave, brave. 
Never was there a braver man than 
you!” 

He was silent. She waited for 
him to speak. But he bowed deeply 
and walked to the door. Then 
words came back to her. 

*Will you not tell me once more 
that you love me? Will you not ask 
me to be your wife?” 

He turned at the door. He walked 
up to her, and looked at her, sternly, 
searchingly. 

“Love is friendship. But it is 
more than friendship. Love is kiss- 
es. But it is more than kisses. Love 
is passion. But it is more than pas- 


Friendship and kisses and 
Yes!—But love is also re- 
Without it the friendship 


sion. 
passion. 
spect. 


turns to contempt, the kisses to gall, 
and the passion to hatred. . 

She looked at him. She did not 
understand what he meant. 
Why, yes 


“Respect? 

of course ; 

He continued in a hard voice. 

“T am of Bokhara. I am of the 
people of the Mellah. I am a Jew. 
Every year I return to my own 
people, to help every year 
for a month. The woman I love 
must be a strong woman. The wom- 
an I love must have respect for what 
is close to my heart. She must not 
sneer at the things which once were 
my life before I became an 
American, a clean, educated gentle- 
man. The woman I love must fol- 
low where I go. She must help 
where I help . even in the 
Mellah, even in the dirt and squalor 
of the walled-in quarter of the 
Jews.” 

And the girl lifted her lips to his. 

“Yes. I shall follow. Year after 
year shall I follow even to 
Bokhara . .even to the dirt 
and squalor of the Mellah. For I 
love you, dear, I love youso . . .” 








THE UNDECIDED WOMAN 


BY FRANK OWEN 


T is a crime for some women to 

use cosmestics. It is a crime for 
others not to. A certain cynic has 
declared that old houses need new 
paint. But of course I do not agree 
with this statement. In fact I would 
not even repeat it. It sounds like 
the ranting of a jealous husband— 
jealous of the beauty of other men’s 
wives. 

At this point it seems fitting that I 
introduce my heroine, though why 
she should be called such I have 
never been able to discover. She 
had many names, but none suited 
her so perfectly as that of “The Un- 
decided Woman.” 

Often the reputation of a pretty 
woman hangs upon the silence of her 
druggist. So great is this truth that 
it has almost become axiomatic. Had 
the auditor for “The Park and 
Tompkins’ Drug Co.” cared to take 
the trouble, he might possibly have 
created a scandal about Marcia 
Loring, for her yearly bill for cos- 
mestics and lotions easily eclipsed 
the cost of a Baby Grand piano. It 
has often been said that any woman 
can be charming who “fixes up.” 
The statement is not true, however, 
for you must have a foundation be- 
fore you can build. 

Now, if Marcia Loring rouged her 
cheeks a trifle, she did it so deli- 
cately as to cause but little offense 
even to the most puritanic of critics. 
She belonged to that class of women 
who, although endowed with more 
than the usual portion of good looks, 
nevertheless believe that with the 
aid of art they can improve upon 
Nature’s handiwork. For my own 
part, I consider woman God’s great- 
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est creation; and as one would be 
shocked if an artist attempted to im- 
prove upon a masterpiece by Rem- 
brandt or Da Vinci, one ought even 
more to be shocked at an attempt to 
improve upon the masterpiece of 
God. For how insignificant do these 
great paintings grow in comparison 
to a lovely, full-blooded, American 
woman? (Should this story ever be 
reprinted in foreign magazines, the 
nationality of the aforesaid beauty 
might be changed to French, English 
or German as the case may warrant. ) 

Marcia Loring was an enchantress, 
though unlike any that the world has 
ever known. She bore no resem- 
blance to Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, 
Ariadne, The Sirens or Diana. She 
was entirely original ; not a common 
goddess made in some worn-out 
mould. She was just Marcia Loring, 
T.U.W.—“The Undecided Woman.” 

She was tall and magnificent as a lily 
growing gloriously in a field of joy. 
She walked softly about, her head held 
high, with a certain stately grace 
which affected the hearts of all the 
men unattached and—it may be—at- 
tached also, with whom she came in 
contact. Had she so desired, she 
might have formed the apex in many 
a reproduction of the everlasting tri- 
angle, for her languid, jet black eyes, 
in contrast to her glistening golden 
hair could easily have secured her 
the position. However, she was not 
fond of geometry and absolutely dis- 
gusted with the everlasting triangle. 
In fact she never knew what she did 
like. She was always complaining, 
or regretting something she had not 
done. She was an “ifist” from A 
to Z and back again. Her complex- 
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ion, she made up gloriously but she 
just simply could not make up her 
mind. All her life she had had her 
own way and suitors by the dozen, 
all of whom gave in to her slightest 
whim. They spoilt her splendidly, 
and it was in this condition that Gor- 
don Sloan found her. 

“Found” is the word, for he came 
upon her unexpectedly in the heart 
of the Beechnut Woods. She lay 
stretched out languidly at full length, 
her chin upon her hand, gazing wist- 
fully, thoughtfully into the softly 
gurgling water of a merry little 
brook. All about her stretched 
gloomy passages of shadowy forests, 
creating a perfect Elysian solitude. 
Somewhere, off in the wilds, a tiny 
song-bird was chirping out his an- 
thems of gladness upon the air, as 
though he joyed to be alive and to 
take part in this grand, old, glorious 
world. Down among the bushes, at 
the water’s edge, huge frogs croaked 


monotonous plaints in marked con- 
trast to the tones of the gay little 


singer. Even their view on life was 
different. They gazed down at the 
mud and slime of the waters, but he, 
above the glorious tree-tops, could 
look joyfully about in every direc- 
tion to behold nothing but the mar- 
vellous blue of the sky, and wonder- 
drous, dazzling sunlight. But the 
notes of the little song-bird were 
louder and clearer than the dismal 
croaking of the frogs and seemed to 
predominate among that forest 
grandeur. Through a rift in the 
trees far above, a glorious shaft of 
sunlight pierced the gloom and fell 
softly on the glistening, golden head 
of Marcia Loring. 

To Gordon Sloan, she seemed an 
intangible vision, a spirit of the 
woods, and for several charming 
moments he stood entranced, gaz- 
ing down with hungry eyes upon this 
bewitching feast of womanhood. Fi- 
nally, as though conscious of his con- 


centered gaze, Marcia Loring turned 
her head slowly toward him and 
gazed shyly up into his face. Gordon 
Sloan was a man with not quite 
thirty-five years of existence, though 
fully fifty of experience, to his cred- 
it. He was tall, well-built, with a 
wealth of wavy chestnut hair which, 
as all too often happens, “wouldn’t 
stay put.” Ever and anon, it kept 
falling into his eyes, and he would 
brush it back again with an angry 
gesture of impatience. Experts in 
the art of short-story writing tell us 
that in describing characters, some 
little distinctive characteristic, oddity, 
or mannerism should be given which 
would enable the reader to discover 
the person described in a crowd as 
large as usually attends a Method- 
ist Revival. Although it is my custom 
toadhere strictly to a set rule, I crave 
indulgence in this one instance on 
the plea of impossibility. There was 
nothing distinctive about Gordon 
Sloan; he was just a big, healthy, 
ordinary American. 

Marcia Loring glanced at him for 
a moment, evidently well-pleased 
with his appearance, for she mur- 
mured presently, with a somewhat 
embarrassed little laugh, “Scarcely a 
conventional meeting.” 

Her words seemed to unseal Gor- 
don’s lips, for he responded quickly, 
“Though decidedly pleasing.” 

She frowned. “That sounds like a 
compliment.” 

“Tt is,” he returned easily. 

“Tt seems to me rather a privilege 
on so short an acquaintance!” 

“Your statement is rather ambig- 
uous,” he smiled. “Do you mean 
for you to receive, or for me to 
take?” 

“T refuse to answer,” she de- 
clared softly. 

“The only time a woman refuses 
to speak,” said he complacently, “is 
when she is supposed to.” 

“That balances the account,” said 
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Marcia quickly. “The insinuation 
in your words more than offsets the 
previous compliment.” 

“T will give you another to make 
amends,” responded Gordon, de- 
cisively. ‘You are the most charm- 
ing girl I have ever met.” 

Marcia laughed softly, a merry lit- 
tle musical laugh which sent a thrill 
of ecstasy through Gordon Sloan’s 
whole body. 

“That’s two,” she murmured, con- 
fidingly. “Charming, and girl. For 
a woman to be called a girl is the 
sweetest of all pleasures. You have 
said that for which I can find no ade- 
quate words of thanks.” 

“Then I hope that it would not be 
overstepping the bounds of privilege 
for me to ask you a favor,” said he. 

“No,” was the quick reply, “but it 
would rather detract from the value 
of the compliment.” There was a 
roguish twinkle in Marcia Loring’s 
eyes as she spoke. 

“That settles it then!” he ex- 
claimed. “I will certainly ask noth- 
ing.” 

“Your tone proves that you meant 
it,” said she. “Therefore, in this in- 
stance, the rule will not apply.” 

He smiled, not a little bald, artifi- 
cial, conventional thing, but a smile 
which made known to Marcia Lor- 
ing his true feelings, as plainly as 
words could have done. 

“I’m not selling lots,” he said, de- 
liberately, “nor canvassing patent 
medicines. The fact is, I’ve lost my 
way and have been walking around 
helplessly for hours in search of the 
road.” 

“That’s odd,” she murmured. 

“What is?” he asked. 

“Simply that that is the one favor 
which I cannot grant. In truth, I 
know no more in what direction the 
road lies than do you.” 

Gordon laughed. “Reminds me of 
Robinson Crusoe,” said he. 


“I refuse to be Friday,” she de- 
clared, smiling. 

His brow wrinkled as though in 
deep thought. : 

“Are you in pain?” she queried, 
roguishly. 

“No,” he grinned, “I was just 
wondering what we could do.” 

“Oh, it isn’t so terrible,” she af- 
firmed. “When Stanley was in the 
African Jungle, he lived on roots 
for weeks at a time.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes 
and laughed like two children. 

“I don’t object to smoking weeds,” 
said Gordon, in a serious tone, “but 
I positively refuse to eat them.” 

“Well, then let’s try to find the 
road,” she suggested. 

He helped her to her feet and 
they started off together. For an 
hour they roamed about, laughing 
and chatting merrily. First one 
chose a path and then the other, but 
none of them seemed to lead any- 
where. 

“What are we going to do?” she 
asked, in apparent anxiety, as the 
trail they were traversing ended in 
a fallen log. 

“Don’t know,” he replied, slowly. 
“It seems as though we’ve walked a 
couple of thousand miles. It’s a 
wonder we didn’t notice Chicago as 
we passed by. Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if this forest connected with 
the Amazon Jungle.” 

Twilight was beginning to fall be- 
fore they again discovered the main 
road. They had been together for 
several hoiirs, long enough in fact 
to build up a rather pleasing ac- 
quaintance. At the foot of the road, 
Marcia Loring stopped and held out 
her hand. 

“Won’t you let me walk home 
with you?” he pleaded. 

“No,” she replied, sweetly, “but if 
you care to, you may call at my 
home to-morrow afternoon. I live 
at “The Oaks,’ Beechwood.” As he 
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took her hand, she said laughing, 
“Good-bye, Mr. Crusoe.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Friday,” he re- 
turned. 

A moment later she had left him 
and started merrily down the road. 
As he stood gazing after her, Gor- 
don murmured wistfully, “I didn’t 
intend to find the road so soon.” 
And then his face broke into a 
whimsical smile. “That was the 
sweetest lie I ever told,” he said, 
and commenced whistling an old 
English ballad. He seemed as 
light-hearted as a boy of twelve. 

Meanwhile, Marcia Loring was 
talking to herself, as she made her 
way happily back toward “The 
Oaks,” Beechwood. 

“He thought I was lost,” she 
mused. “If he only knew that I’ve 
roamed about in those woods for 
over fifteen years!” 

For the first time in her life, the 
Undecided Woman had made up her 
mind in a hurry. 


Il. 


True to his promise, Gordon Sloan 
called at “The Oaks,” Beechwood, 
at precisely three o’clock on the fol- 
lowing afternoon and enjoyed to the 
full the glory of the bright midsum- 
mer day. For the first time in his 
life he discovered how great was the 
joy of living, and also how per- 
verse was the will of an undecided 
woman. But nevertheless he en- 
joyed both immensely, so much in 
fact that his first visit proved a fore- 
runner of many others; a prologue 
as it were, preceding the chapter of 
a continued story—light but pleas- 
ing. 

One afternoon, he came in a great 
red motor-car. 

“That’s the ‘Red Devil,’” he ex- 
plained, as Marcia cried out her en- 
thusiastic approval. 

“I never thought I should care 
for him if we met,” she declared. 


“If you really like him,” said 
Sloan, “we'll go for a spin.” 

A little later he was helping her 
into the car. As he took the seat 
beside her, he murmured, “It is in- 
deed a rare pleasure to ride with the 
‘Red Devil’ and one of ‘The Maids 
of Paradise’ at the same time.” 

As he spoke, the chauffeur pulled 
a lever or something, the car gasped 
and choked for a moment, and then 
with a sigh of resigned fate, it went 
whizzing down the road. It sped on 
and on, straight for the trail through 
the Beechnut Woods, the cool re- 
treat beneath the _ ever-shading 
branches. Marcia uttered a little sigh 
of rapture. 

“It is exquisite!” she cried. 

“Swell!” said he. 

And then the engine started to 
give imitations of two fighting tom- 
cats, with the result that there was a 
whizzle, a sizzle and a bang and the 
car came to a stop. The chauffeur 
rose from his seat majestically, 
climbed out, down and under where 
he remained for quite a while; so 
long in fact that Gordon climbed out 
to see if he had gone to sleep or 
died. As he reached the ground, the 
chauffeur returned from his voyage 
under the car. Then the two com- 
menced to tinker, argue, hammer 
and suggest, much to the amusement 
of Marcia Loring, who smiled down 
upon them good-naturedly from her 
throne in the car. Finally Gordon 
climbed back to his seat again and 
the chauffeur set off up the road in 
the direction from which they had 
come. 

“He’s gone to get a—,” explained 
Gordon. (Dashes do not denote pro- 
fanity. They stand for the missing 
part of the automobile, the name of 
which I have forgotten.) 

Time drags like a wheeless wagon 
to a man stalled alone in a motor-car 
way off somewhere in the wilderness ; 
but if he has a beautiful woman by 
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his side, it flies by on woven wings. 

Conversation between Marcia and 
Gordon neither lagged nor sagged, 
but managed to keep up with the 
hurrying flight of time and retain an 
interest element ever-present as 
well. 

As Gordon Sloan gazed on the 
face of his lovely companion, the 
same old enraptured spell com- 
menced to creep over him. He was 
enamored of her beauty, gloriously, 
unhappily in love, and he knew he 
was going to propose, he felt it com- 
ing on. Also, he was aware of a 
frightful dearth of appropriate 
words. 

“Tt seems to me that chauffeur has 
been away a remarkably long time,” 
said Marcia, thoughtfully. 

“Are you getting impatient,” he 
asked. 

“No, I’m perfectly content, but 
his continued absence seems odd.” 

“I hope he doesn’t get back for 
‘ hours,” vehemently burst out Gor- 
don. “I’d rather have him die on 
the road than come back just now.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because—because—,” his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. 
(What was the use of a college edu- 
cation if it didn’t give him any bet- 
ter command over English than 
this ?) 

“Because—” he continued to splut- 
ter like an embarrassed schoolboy. 
“Because I want you to marry me 
first!” 

To say she was surprised would 
scarcely have begun to express her 
true condition. She was astonished, 
amazed and thunderstruck all in one. 
But in spite of herself, she could 
not help laughing. 

“That is impossible,” she replied. 
“There isn’t a minister within 


twenty miles. 

“T mean I want you to promise to 
marry me,” he corrected, his face 
the latest shade of tango-red. 


“T’m serious,” he continued, more 
calmly. “I loved you the first day 
I found you alone in these woods. I 
would have proposed then only it 
would have seemed odd.” 

“Decidedly so,” she conceded, 
smiling. 

Gordon seized her hands. 
you will marry me,” he said. 

Marcia shook her head and her 
lips formed themselves into a deli- 
cious pout. 

“How do I know I love you?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” he replied eager- 
ly. “But you do, and you’re going 
to be my wife!” 

She shook her head. “I cannot 
decide,” she faltered. “I admit, I 
care a great deal for you, but I 
hardly think it is love.” 

“Then your answer is ‘no’?” he 
said wistfully. 

She bowed her head in affirma- 
tion. “But not an emphatic ‘no’,” 
she qualified. “I want to be sure 
that I love, before I marry.” 

“Then you'll never marry,” he ex- 
claimed, a trifle angrily, “because 
you will never be able to make up 
your mind. You’re the most un- 
decided woman I ever met.” 

“T wish the chauffeur would come 
back,” she murmured, in order to 
change the subject. 

“He isn’t coming back!” blazed 
Gordon. “I sent him away pur- 
posely so that I could have you 
alone. There was only one thing 
the matter with this car. It had a 
chauffeur. Which fault was easily 
remedied.” 

Marcia turned her head so that 
he could not see her face and they 
rode back to “The Oaks” in silence. 


ITI. 


For the next six months Gordon 
Sloan proposed to Marcia Loring 
regularly twice a week, but ever 
with the same result. The Undecid- 


“But 
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ed Woman did not know whether or 
not she loved him. She could not 
make up her mind. Gordon grad- 
ually began to lose heart and finally 
gave up all hope of ever marrying 
her. He was unutterably miserable. 
He knew not which way to turn. 
Only one thing still contributed 
toward his meagre allowance of 
pleasure—riding out into the coun- 
try in the red automobile by the 
side of Marcia Loring. 

I have never heard of a poet 
writing a sonnet on the glory of 
Beechwood, and yet the atmosphere 
was romantic to a degree worthy of 
Saadi himself. Great spruce, pine 
and weeping-willow trees bordered 
the avenues, standing as erect and 
stately as the magnificent columns 
in an Egyptian Temple. A _beau- 
teous atmosphere of peace seemed to 
prevail everywhere throughout the 
quiet little town. There was no dis- 
turbing element of discord; all Na- 
ture seemed in tune with God. 

As Gordon and Marcia motored 
down a certain splendid avenue one 
cool, moon-lit summer evening, she 
noticed that he was unusually quiet. 
As a rule he was ultra-talkative, but 
to-night he uttered scarcely a word, 
and that only in reply to a direct 
question. She gazed wonderingly 
up into his worried face. 

“You are very grave to-night,” 
she whispered. 

“T am tired, very tired,” he re- 
turned, “and worried.” 

“Worried?” she repeated, with 
puzzled inflection. 

“Yes,” said he. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I am going away. It is 
not of my own free will,” he went 
on, quickly. “If I could choose for 
myself I should remain with you 
till the end of time. But there are 
times when we must obey a higher 
law than our own will, and this is 
one of them. The need of my go- 


ing is imperative.” His voice grew 
soft, and there was a wistful note 
of yearning in his tone, as he con- 
tinued: “I am glad now, for your 
sake, that you did not accept my of- 
fer of marriage, because, had you 
done so, we would have come to the 
parting of the ways, unless—” 
“Unless what?” she broke in. 
“Unless you cared to go with me.” 
She made no reply but gazed list- 
lessly off toward the distant mead- 
ow-land bathed in moonlight, her 
chin upon her hand, her elbow rest- 
ing on the side of the automobile. 
Presently he spoke again, and his 
voice was so soft that it fell upon 
her ear like the echo of the softly 
sighing breeze among the tree-tops. 
“Many years ago, at Bedford Vil- 
lage, there lived two lads who loved 
each other like David and Jonathan. 
Most of their days were spent to-~ 
gether roaming joyfully about the 
country-side. They were very happy. 
Life for them was just a beautiful 
song of mingled youth and friend- 
ship. One day while romping in a 
deserted barn, the two made a com- 
pact that they would always be ready 
to go to each other’s aid in time of 
peril or trouble. Like Penn’s treaty 
with the Indians, it was never sworn 
to and never broken. Years rolled 
by and the paths of the two boys lay 
far apart, although their hearts re- 
mained together. One entered col- 
lege, the other became an explorer. 
He was in his element when off in 
search of unknown places, and made 
several expeditions into unknown 
Labrador. But although he enjoyed 
these to the full, nevertheless he 
longed to get out into the heart of 
the tropic wilds. Finally the great 
day came and he sailed for Africa. 
After a trifle over three weeks, he 
beheld the beauty of Mombassa as he 
came on deck one fiery, molten 
morning. At last he stood at the 
gate of his ambition. From Mom- 
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bassa he went by rail inland to the 
end of the road, a distance of about 
five hundred miles. In the party 
were a score of native carriers and 
three other white men, a doctor, a 
botanist, and a geologist. That 
night they slept on the very border 
of the great forest. In the morning 
they lifted the curtain of verdure 
and disappeared into the mysterious 
realms beyond. From that day to 
this nothing has been heard from 
them.” Gordon paused for a mo- 
ment, then he said: “I was the boy 
who entered college, the explorer 
was my friend.” 

“And you think he is lost?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“T fear so,” he replied. “The jun- 
gle is full of dangers—fevers, wild 
animals, poisonous snakes, deadly in- 
sects and hideous hunger-craved 
savages. But of course there is al- 
ways hope. Unless the worst is 
known, the best may be expected. 
Therefore I am organizing an ex- 
pedition, and sail for Marseilles Sat- 
urday.” 

“You are going into the heart of 
the jungle?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Yes,” said he. 

For a moment she was silent, then 
she held out her hands to him in 
lovely appeal. 

“Oh, Gordon,” she whispered, “I 
know my own mind at last. I love 
you and cannot bear to have you go.” 

He stopped the automobile, and 
softly, longingly out in the moon- 
kissed roadway he took her into his 
arms. He held her unprotesting, to 
his breast and for the next few mo- 
ments time ceased to be. 

“My love, my love,” she breathed, 
and in those few words she ex- 
pressed the sum of human happiness. 

“If you had only told me this be- 
fore,” said he, “we might have had 
a longer period of happiness to- 
gether. But as it is, all will be over 
Saturday.” 


“Unless,” she began slowly. 

“Unless what?” he cried eagerly. 

“We are married Thursday,” she 
suggested demurely. 

“You mean—” He got no further. 
Words failed him, he was choked 
with a joyful gladness. 

“T mean that I will go with you to 
Africa and wait at Mombassa until 
you return to me from the heart of 
the jungle.” 

If kisses had a market value, Mar- 
cia Loring could have paid her pas- 
sage to the moon with the fortune 
she received within the next few mo- 
ments. 

On the following Thursday morn- 
ing there was a wedding at the pic- 
turesque little country church at 
Beechwood. Only Marcia Loring’s 
relatives and a few very intimate 
friends attended. I am not going 
to say how beautiful the bride 
looked, nor with what a wonderful 
light of happiness the groom’s face 
shone. It has ever been my custom 
not to rave over other men’s wives. 
It is true that I think, but wisely 
keep my thoughts to myself. 

After the ceremony they all re- 
paired to “The Oaks” and partook 
of a rather elaborate, though in- 
formal, luncheon. 

It was evening before the happy 
couple found themselves at last alone. 
And probably it would have been 
even later than that, had they not 
stolen quietly out, unnoticed, to a 
little summer-house in the garden. 

“IT never knew I could be so 
happy!” she exclaimed, and then he 
took possession of her lips and made 
her happier. 

“T have a confession to make,” 
said he, at length. 

“So soon?” she asked sweetly. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Which is—?” 

“That we are not going to Mom- 
bassa Saturday. Instead, we sail for 
Bermuda.” 
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For a moment she was silent, but 
she did not appear angry. 

“You mean the story you told me 
was not true, that you have no 
friend who is an explorer?” 

“Yes, and no,” he replied smiling. 
“The story was really a trap to get 
you to marry me. I knew you loved 
me, but did not know it yourself. 
And yet the tale was not entirely 
fictitious, for it is all true except the 
ending which was an anachronism. 
It happened over two years ago.” 

“You went to the jungle and 


found your friend?” she asked, 
softly. 

“Yes,” said he, simply. 

She nestled into his arms. “Now 
I love you better than ever,” she de- 
clared. “But what would you have 
done if I hadn’t offered to become 
your wife?” 

“Then I would have gone to 
Mombassa,” said he, emphatically. 

And that’s all of the story except 
that by gaining a wife, Gordon 
Sloan lost a good customer, for he 
was the president of The Park and 
Tompkins Drug Co. 





THE ONE ARTIST 
BY AMOS R. WELLS 


A WINDOW-PANE; bare boughs 


against the sky: 


How boldly intricate the branches lie! 
What prodigies of fancy! what a wealth 
Of poet color and of sculptured health! 


Ah, Phidias, ah, Raphael, Angelo, 

And all the other artist-gods we know, 
Poor is your best beside the lifted fane 
Of any bough through any window-pane. 

















A PIONEER OF MODERN FEMINISM 


BY HORATIO S. KRANS 


ON November 3, 1793, the guillo- 
tine put a sudden period to the life 
of Olympe de Gouges, a high-heart- 
ed and courageous woman, whose 
career combined a strain of heroism 
and idealism with adventurous af- 
fairs, fantastic eccentricities, and 
prodigious absurdities. Now but the 
shadow of a name, she is entitled to 
a secure place, which still remains to 
be accorded her, among the pioneers 
of modern feminism. Forgotten or 
disdained to-day, she has still been 
honored by the attention of dis- 
tinguished men from Mirabeau to 
Michelet, the de Goncourts, and 
beyond. Her most discriminating 
French admirer, Lacour, declared 
her “one of the loftiest and most 
generous souls of the epoch.” Be 
that as it may, a notable woman she 
is on the score of her dashing and 
original personality, and also as an 
unrecognized ancestress of feminism. 
A woman so out of the common the 
reader may care to meet, and, with- 
out more ado, we beg to present her. 

Olympe de Gouges was born in 
the month of May, 1748, at Montau- 
ban, under the warm sun of south- 
ern France. Her mother, Olympe 
Gouze, was the wife of a tradesman 
in a small way of business. Louis 
XV. was reputed to be her father; 
but this was scandal. That respon- 
sibility should probably be laid at the 
door of the pious poet and marquis, 
Le Franc de Pompignan, the same who 
was laughed out of Paris by Voltaire 
and the Encyclopaedists. In her 
seventeenth year, and then an or- 
phan, Olympe was married to Louis- 
Yves Aubrey, a man many years her 
senior, and without distinction of 
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wealth, fame, name, or nature. 
Henceforth the recorded facts of her 
life must be eked out with the aid 
of fair inferences from her auto- 
biographic novel, a blend of fact and 
fancy, the Mémoire de Madame de 
Valmont (1788). Ambitious, athirst 
for love, luxury, and elegance, and 
as sentimentally unhappy as Madame 
Bovary, she soon wearied of her dull 
spouse, and fled with a rich lover to 
Paris. Baptized Marie Gouze, she 
put that mame and her husband’s 
aside, on her arrival in the capital, 
for one of her own choosing—that 
by which she is known and by which 
we have called her. “Olympe” she 
favored, as she herself puts it, for 
its “celestial” ring; “Gouges” per- 
haps for euphony’s sake; and the 
“de” of course to give the whole an 
air. 

In Paris her glowing Southern 
beauty and the spell of her engaging, 
if rather flamboyant, personality 
soon brought her many admirers 
and protectors in gay, elegant, and 
wealthy circles. She kept, in a man- 
ner of speaking and as _ regards 
men at least, good company—gens 
bien nés, riches, et honnéte; she lived 
luxuriously ; and she amassed a little 
fortune. Let it not be said, however, 
that a base greed controlled her /i- 
aisons. On the contrary she was 
by nature “une amoureuse,’ roman- 
tic, and in love with love. Her 
stormy affairs, with their transports 
and jealousies, were welcome grist 
to the mill of Parisian gossips, and 
the gay world followed her career 
with a mixed feeling, half sympathy, 
half ironic amusement. 

Enough has been said to suggest 
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the kind of life Olympe led for some 
years after her arrival in Paris. Her 
morals, if the truth must be told, 
lacked distinction. Yet, despite a 
certain Laodicean elasticity in her 
moral temper, she was of those who 
see the good and approve. To be 
the Ninon de l’Enclos of her day 
had been her young dream; but she 
was not really of Ninon’s feather. 
While the latter in her old age dwelt 
with a lingering and fond compla- 
cence on her affairs and her lovers, 
Olympe came to regard her way of 
life with misgivings. “What I long 
for,” she exclaims in one of her pre- 
faces, “is honorable emulation with 
men of merit, who combine glorious 
pursuits with a life of honest inde- 
pendence ;” and she adds, “Will it 
never be permissible for women to 
escape from the horrors of indigence 
save through vile means?” 

At all events a dream of literary 
glory seized her, and displaced her 
earlier dream. In 1782—she was 
then in her thirty-fifth year—she 
wrote a play, Zamor et Mirza, 
which was subsequently performed 
at the Comédie Francaise. Encour- 
aged by this success, she gave her- 
self up to her literary pursuits with 
an abandon comparable to that of 
her early affairs. But her literary 
work as such calls for little atten- 
tion. The printed part of it in- 
cludes some half dozen plays, some 
attempts at fiction, and endless po- 
litical and social brochures. Now 
and again in her work there are 
winged phrases and passages of force 
and fire, but she had no education 
save the smattering of knowledge 
she acquired in her literary brows- 
ings, and style, which alone can defy 
the tooth of time, was a gift denied 
her. Even spelling and grammar 
proved insuperable obstacles, and, 
when forced to pen a work with her 
own hand—dictation was her rule— 
she was haunted by orthographic and 


grammatical terrors. That insatiable 
bibliographer, Quérard, found a note 
in her own hand in one of her books, 
which implores the kind reader to 
lay at least half her blunders to the 
charge of a careless printer. 

Olympe’s literary efforts brought 
her ridicule aplenty, but little glory 
or profit. She was perhaps the only 
one who took them seriously. They 
made her the target of endless jests. 
Replying to one of her tormentors, 
she says: “The wonderful folk at 
court urge me to make love instead 
of books,” and she adds with amaz- 
ing aplomb, “but what I am really in 
love with is the virtues.”  Insig- 
nificant her literary career may be, 
but it bristles with amusing incidents 
typical of her extravagant idiosyn- 
cracies. Over one or two of these 
we may pause for a moment. 

At one time Olympe and Beau- 
marchais were on friendly terms; but 
they quarreled, and he spread a re- 
port that she was not the author of 
her own plays. She retorted with a 
frenzied challenge in these terms: 
He, as the richer of the two, was to 
put up a thousand louis, she, one 
hundred. For her part, she engaged, 
“in the sight of all Paris assembled,” 
and on the spot, to write a play on 
any given subject assigned her or of 
her own invention, that would dis- 
prove his accusation. It was a con- 
dition of the wager that the stakes 
should be used as a dowry for six 
“jeunes filles.” A still more delici- 
ous performance was the preposter- 
ous proposition she hurled at Robes- 
pierre—whom she loathed—at a time 
when she thought his death would be 
for the public good. She urged him 
to plunge with her into the Seine: 
“With ball-and-chain to our feet, 
let us bathe together in the Seine. 
Your death will calm dangerous 
spirits, and the sacrifice of a pure 
life will disarm Heaven.” 

As the Revolution advanced, a fer- 
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vent patriotism and a deepening de- 
votion to the cause of her sex ab- 
sorbed Olympe to the exclusion of 
everything else. She declared she 
was done with dreams of dramatic 
success, and she indulged in orgies 
of political writing. Brochures, pos- 
ters, and broadsides were made and 
distributed at her own charges. With 
these she curtained the blank walls 
of Paris or showered the members of 
the Assembly. In politics her changes 
of front were frequent, but she re- 
mained the constant champion of the 
rights of her sex. Of her political 
wisdom she cherished the most flat- 
tering opinion. She claimed to have 
foreseen the Revolution fifteen years 
before it came, and, forgetting that 
she was but one of a chorus, counted 
herself a prime occasion of it. 

Of Olympe’s feminism, on which 
alone her claim to remembrance rests, 
suffice it for the moment to say that 
it is startling in its modernity. 
Amazing, too, is the assurance and 
conviction with which she lays down 
a platform level with the views of the 
most “advanced” women of this 
latest hour. 

The Revolution, though it hurled 
about the world cries of liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality, was furiously anti- 
feminist. This was evidenced at 
various stages of its progress and in 
various ways. It took, for instance, 
from certain women who were 
landed proprietors the right, already 
theirs, of voting by a male proxy, 
and it forbade the formation of wo- 
men’s clubs and societies. Mira- 
beau’s Travail sur Péducation pub- 
lique, in familiar anti-feminist ac- 
cents, held that woman was destined 
to “la vie intérieure,” and should sel- 
dom leave the house; and that 
schools which taught reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic should suffice for 
girls. Olympe herself, whenever she 
touched public affairs, felt the weight 
of these violent prejudices. Chau- 


mette, in a speech of rebuke to a 
deputation of women, warned them 
against conduct like that of Madame 
de Gouges who abandoned household 
duties to meddle in public matters. 
And the Feuille du Salut Publique 
called her “a conspirator unmindful 
of the virtues of her sex.” 

At every turn Olympe’s feminism 
reminds us of the feminism whose 
growing-pains now twinge the whole 
western world. Her enthusiasm for 
pageants and parades was compar- 
able to that of the Suffragettes of to- 
day. She organized them, and her 
imagination ran riot in planning cos- 
tumes for them. She led them, and 
was laughed at for her pains. To 
that Revolutionary Amazon, Thé- 
roigne de Méricourt, she broached 
a plan for a legion of Amazons, a 
genuine fighting battalion of women. 
Another plan of her hatching was 
for a reform of the King’s house- 
hold by replacing the princesses, 
duchesses, and marquises by an 
armed national guard of women citi- 
zens; a third was for a state theater 
for which women should furnish the 
plays, men to have no hand in the 
business, save in case of a shortage 
of pieces, when dramas by “moral 
and estimable males” might be con- 
sidered. She had also a scheme for 
a woman’s journal. 

The general humanitarian feeling, 
so fine a trait of our woman’s move- 
ment to-day, glowed in the bosom of 
Olympe. The miseries of the poor 
and oppressed moved her deeply. To 
help them she recommended an as- 
sortment of taxes—a heavier tax on 
luxuries ; a tax on theaters, Parisian 
and provincial ; and a voluntary tax’ 
She denounced the cruelty of society 
to illegitimate children ; sought a way 
to hold father as well as mother re- 
sponsible for their care; and called 
for an improvement in the laws that 
determined their status. Modern 
enough, surely, this brand of human- 
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itarianism, and not less so a whole 
sheaf of her ideas to which the world 
now seems to be experiencing rapid 
conversion. 

In some respects Olympe ran to 
the extreme of our early and narrow 
woman’s-rights champions in claim- 
ing for women not merely equal 
rights with men, but the same quali- 
ties and capacities. She declared a 
love of glory would make of super- 
ior women “intrepid warriors, just 
judges, and incorruptible ministers,” 
and she denounced “the martyrdom 
of women under the law of man” 
in terms that would stir as with a 
trumpet the brave warrior hearts of 
our older, nineteenth-century Ama- 
zonian woman’s-righters. Her protest 
against the disabilities of her sex she 
voiced with varied reiteration. “I 
think,” she wrote, “that two beings, 
joined by marriage, and independent 
in birth and fortune, should be equal- 
ly the masters of their fate and of 
their actions.” She denounced “the 
exclusion of women from all know- 
ledge and all power,” and she con- 
tended that the state could never 
really prosper till more was done to 
free and elevate the souls of women. 

All the points just touched upon 
she canvassed with effective vigor, 
but it is “indirect influence” that 
bears the brunt of her fiercest at- 
tack, in the full career of which she 
spares neither sex. Here she speaks 
with the authority of experience. 
“Strange animals, women,” she says, 
“whose art is intrigue and seduc- 
tion.” And she reproaches them for 
humiliating servitude, idleness, friv- 
olity and coquetry, which she 
charges originally to the account of 
man, and which she regards as a 
fatal revenge for the slavery he has 
imposed. She denounces the great 
ladies “who meddle nocturnally in 
affairs of state,” and corrupt them, 
and especially points an accusing 
finger at the French government and 


its “nocturnal administration of 
women.” 

Not only did Olympe champion ab- 
stract feminist ideas. She also called 
upon her own time and country to 
initiate reform. She was the first 
to demand of the Revolution the 
same rights for women that it gave 
te men. But the crown and climax 
of her feminism she attained in a 
pamphlet of extraordinary force and 
conciseness, which appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1791, under the title Déclara- 
tion des droits de la Femme et de la 
Citoyenne. This manifesto summed 
up and condensed ideas which she 
had scattered liberally through her 
other works. It demanded the fran- 
chise for women and much besides. 
She divided it into seventeen articles, 
of which the following are two: 

ARTICLE ONE.—Woman is born free, 
and remains equal in rights with man. 
Social distinctions can have no sanction 
save common advantage. 

ARTICLE SIX.—Law should be the 
expression of the general will; all citizens 
of both sexes being equal in its eyes 
should combine personally or by repre- 
sentatives in making it. It should be the 
same for all, and citizens of both sexes 
should be eligible for all dignities, pledges 
and public employments, according to 
their capacities and without other distinc- 
tions than those of their merits and their 
talents. 

In the same manifesto, is the sen- 
tence “Woman has the right to mount 
the scaffold ; she should have equally 
the right to mount the tribune”—a 
sentence which Michelet pronounced 
sublime, and misquoted after his 
wont. By virtue, then, of her long 
championship of the claims of her 
sex in their length and breadth, it 
must be conceded that Olympe holds 
a unique position among her com- 
patriots, and her importance is per- 
haps enhanced when it is remembered 
that Mary Wollstonecraft was in 
France shortly after the Déclaration 
appeared, and may have drawn from 
it ideas and inspiration for her own 
“Vindication of the Rights of Wo- 
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men,” which was published in 1792. 

We now approach the close of 
Olympe’s career. Her rashness was 
sweeping her along perilous ways. 
When the King’s life hung by 
a thread, Olympe, in an impulse of 
fine quixotism, offered to make his 
defense, and thereby threw upon her- 
self grave suspicion. She urged the 
abolition of the monarchy and the 
banishment of the King, who, how- 
ever, as Louis Capet, citizen, should 
be free to roam the world, save 
France, as he pleased. Her letter 
recommending this course had the 
ring of heroism, but its publication 
only served to bring a furious mob 
to her doors, whose angry outcries 
she answered by dauntlessly descend- 
ing to the street, where a rough fel- 
low, seizing her by the neck, called 
out, “Eighty sous for the head of 
Madame de Gouges?” “Mon ami,” 
flashed her retort, “I make the price 
thirty.” The crowd relished the jest ; 
she was released; and so escaped 
from that peril. But pamphlets of 


hers openly critical of the trend of 
events, were soon to embroil her fa- 
tally. She had dreamed of a blood- 
less and philosophical revolution. 
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She hated Robespierre, too, and 
against him and other montagnards 
she launched recklessly denunciatory 
pamphlets and placards that drew 
upon her the wrath of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. She was arrested 
and imprisoned, charged with writ- 
ings designed to undermine the sov- 
ereignty of the people. She aggra- 
vated a situation already critical by 
dictating and circulating during her 
imprisonment a pamphlet which at- 
tacked her accusers with the wild 
fierceness of a creature at bay. When 
brought before the Tribunal for trial, 
she defended herself with courage, 
skill and resource, but to no purpose. 
She was condemned to death. Her 
spirit did not quail on the scaffold. 
She made a good end; and this was 
the last of Olympe de Gouges. The 
ideas dearest to her are in the care of 
the Time-Spirit, who is now keeping 
them well to the front, and who will 
doubtless teach her sister feminists 
of to-day how to be tolerant of her 
frailties, her follies and errors of 
judgment, and how to prize duly 
the good heart and high courage of 
this forgotten or long disdained pio- 
neer of their cause. 














THE BOOMING OF BARRINGTON 


BY EDWARD LYELL FOX 


VV BILE awaiting his English 

mutton chop and baked pota- 
toe in the grill room of the Claren- 
don, T. Tomlinson Bellows picked 
up the Evening Sphere. A keen ob- 
server would have judged him 
dressed in what a box-office man 
would consider the height of fash- 
ion. That is to say, his clothes ap- 
peared to have been bought near 
Times Square. Of an unmistakable 
shepherd’s plaid, cut in the exagger- 
ated tight fashion of England, they 
looked pinched, drawn across his 
very ample frame. Then he seemed 
to be undergoing agonies in a very 
tight collar, for while eating, he had 
a way of slyly poking a finger under 
the collar, as if to ease the pressure 
on his neck; accordingly, his good- 
natured face had the modest blush 
of a boiled lobster. 

By the time he was ready for a 
demi-tasse—he always called it 
“little cup’—he had consumed one 
of the sporting pages and was turn- 
ing to another. After laughing 
childishly at a big sporting cartoon, 
he read that more sporting news had 
been put on a third page along with 
“book news.” Now it was his in- 
tention to glance at the theatrical 
advertisements, after he had fin- 
ished with this overflow of sports, 
but T. Tomlinson never reached the 
theatrical advertisements in that edi- 
tion of the Sphere. 

It wasn’t chance, it was more than 
that, which led him to glance across 
from the sporting column into the 
book news column. Wasn’t it the 
Greeks who thought that every hu- 
man had a patron saint on high who 
looked after his destinies? Perhaps 


Drew Barrington possessed such a 
spirit whose power directed T. Tom- 
linson’s eyes. 

However that may be, he did read 
what ordinarily he would not have 
given a second glance; he read a 
publisher’s publicity note in the 
“News of the Authors” column: 


On.the schooner Doldrum sailing this 
afternoon for around the Horn was Drew 
Barrington, the writer. Mr. Barrington 
believes that the long trip round South 
America will help him in obtaining a per- 
spective for a novel on American city life 
which he will begin in the spring. Cap- 
tain Snowden of the Doldrum said that 
with fair weather his ship ought to reach 
the Golden Gate in one hundred and 
thirty days. 


Strangely interested, T. Tomlinson 
read the “filler” a second time; then 
something gleamed in his blue eyes. 
A chuckle escaped him and rising in 
merriment, it became a laugh, open, 
boisterous. The Big Idea had come! 
Abruptly relapsing into silence, then 
looking around as if ashamed of him- 
self, he settled his check and left the 
grill. 

From the grill he made straight 
for that critique of the literature of 
to-day, Miss Sally O’Brien. Draping 
his two hundred pounds over her 
counter, resting his chin indolently 
on a_ well-manicured hand, he 
drawled: 

“Say, what did this guy, Drew 
Barrington, ever write?” 

Business was business, but Miss 
O’Brien, whose task it was to know 
the name of every author, great or 
small, hesitated. She had a couple 
of Barrington’s books under the 
shelf, somewhere. They were cov- 
ered with dust. 


q—— 
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“Oh, Mr. Bellows!” she ex- 
claimed from sheer goodness of 
heart. “If you want some nice light 
reading, I wouldn’t recommend any- 
thing like Barrington! . . . Take 
this!” 

She handed him a book whose 
title, “The Seven of Hearts,” T. 
Tomlinson scorned openly. 

“None of that fluff for me, girlie. 
To-night I’m neither a Tired Busi- 
ness Man, nor a boarding-school girl, 
wanting to give her emotions their 
evening exercise. I’m for this fellow 
Barrington. I feel it coming on that 
we're going to be great friends. So 
tip me off to the kind of bunk he’s 
giving the dear public.” 

Miss O’Brien produced two vol- 
umes of Barrington’s latest book, 
“The Breath of the Night.” She 
held them gingerly. 

“Say,” she said, “take the two and 
I'll call it two dollars.” 

“Done,” agreed Bellows. “Now 
tell me, what else has this guy, Bar- 
rington, written? Just give it to me 
easy. Be careful how you spring 
those titles. Remember that while 
I may look healthy, I am a very 
nervous man.” 

Miss O’Brien giggled as she ran- 
sacked her memory, then very glibly 
she rattled off—““The Maid of Par- 
thia.” 

“Of who?” 

“Parthia,” easily explained Miss 
O’Brien. “I think it’s a town out 
West somewhere. Now, some of 
Barrington’s others were: “For Her 
Soul” and “Xantippe.” I believe 
that was his best seller—eight hun- 
dred copies.” 

T. Tomlinson’s interest increased 
and putting the two copies of “The 
Breath of the Night” under his arm, 
he favored Miss O’Brien with one 
of his rare smiles which made her 
nearly adamant heart beat a trifle 
faster for at least three seconds—a 
record few other men could claim. 


Then he went to his room. First he 
made a note of the publishers of 
Drew Barrington’s book; then he 
sighed and began to read “The 
Breath of the Night.” 

Consider him a moment: His kind 
are rare, which is perhaps why they 
exist. Seek them and you will find 
them in the lobbies of. our best ho- 
tels. Perhaps in the later “sixties” 
their fathers, gold bricks in hand, 
waited at the railroad stations of big 
cities. They neither toil nor spin 
and their raiment is gorgeous. Of 
the financial situation they can talk 
wisely. With the farmer they agree 
that the government should facili- 
tate the borrowing of money for 
floating crops. With the small-town 
merchant they agree that the advan- 
tages in Lowell, Mass., for instance, 
are better than in New York. To 
the successful actor they impart the 
poison that he is wasting his talent 
on the stage. He should take Wall 
Street by storm. It is the way of 
the T. Tomlinsons to gratify whom- 
ever they meet. They sell flattery 
and for it they are paid—and paid 
well. 

Yet there was nothing sinister 
about T. Tomlinson. When he was 
young—‘“‘a mere boy” he liked to 
put it—a fortune teller had told him 
he was “about to come into money.” 
He had been looking for it ever 
since. Like his more smug and 
greedy brother in Wall Street, he 
always kept within the law. Only 
he would have disliked the compari- 
son, for he considered “Big Busi- 
ness” beneath him. He liked to say 
that “suckers with imagination 
flocked in droves to Wall Street; 
while for his suckers, he had to go 
out and dig.” And to his due let us 
record that when cheery, ruddy T. 
Tomlinson sold a nice piece of land 
at the bottom of Lake George, his 
motives were no different from the 
motives of those who are known as 
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“respectable” and who drain rail- 
roads. There was a difference, how- 
ever. The crooked financier might 
push a beggar out of the way, de- 
claring wrathfully that he was a 
fraud. Whereas T. Tomlinson, know- 
ing the beggar to be a fraud, would 
nevertheless hand him a half-dollar 
and ask: “Is that to pay off your 
taxes?” . . . All of which may tend 
to explain a subsequent action, for 
T. Tomlinson had scented money. 

Had anyone, knowing T. Tomlin- 
son, been told that he spent two 
hours in his room, alone, reading 
eight chapters of a high-brow book 
called, “The Breath of the Night,” 
that person would have promptly 
hailed his informant as Munchausen 
Ananias, and then asked, “What’s 
the answer? I'll bite.” But that is 
exactly what T. Tomlinson did. 
Then he shook himself and went out 
to see how many new electric signs 
had been added to the scenery in the 
vicinity of Longacre Square during 
the day. 

The next day he telephoned the 
publishers of “The Breath of the 
Night” and learned that the author’s 
address was a small downtown ho- 
tel. At the downtown hotel, T. Tom- 
linson talked with the manager about 
Drew Barrington. 

“Yes, sir,” concluded the man- 
ager, “Barrington kept to himself. 
I was the only one around the hotel 
who knew him well. I doubt if other 
than in a business way he had a 
friend in New York. Not that he 
wasn’t likable, for he’s a wonderful 
fellow, but he was shy, retiring. I 
don’t suppose there was a single 
person at the dock to see him off.” 

“And nobody would know whether 
he sailed or not,” added T. Tomlin- 
son mentally. 

He had many other questions in 
mind to ask the hotel manager, but 
he heard a boy paging “Mr. Droo 
Bar’n’tun.” 


So accustomed are hotel managers 
to the shrill voices of the boys who 
go about the lobbies paging guests 
and other people, that they appar- 
ently never hear them. T. Tomlin- 
son’s ears, however, were always 
open. He caught the name and, 
proffering the manager one of his 
choice cigars and beaming upon him 
with his remarkable smile, he 
thanked him and departed. He 
circled around the lobby and headed 
off the boy. 

“How long have you had that?” 
he asked sternly, noting the telegram 
in the boy’s hand. 

“Just got it from there,” said the 
boy pointing to the telegraph desk. 

“It took them long enough,” 
growled T. Tomlinson, “I’ve been 
hanging around here two hours for 
that to take it to Barrington.” 

T. Tomlinson was taking no 
chances. The boy might know Bar- 
rington. He noted that it was a paid 
message and so he tipped the boy a 
quarter, took the message and hur- 
ried out. 

“Friend Barrington being at sea, 
is in no position to read and answer 
this,” thought T. Tomlinson as he 
opened the envelope and read the 
message : 


The Woman's Literary Club of Maple- 


hurst invites you to address their 

monthly meeting on the evening of Janu- 

ary fourth. Please wire acceptance. 
Unitep Lecture Bureau. 


T. Tomlinson grinned. Then he 
whistled a shrill, surprised note. 

“Good! That saves me _ the 
trouble of looking up a lecture bu- 
reau myself,” he thought. “They’re 
handing it to me just as I was going 
after it! Here’s where I do some- 
thing for dear old Drew,” and he 
stepped into the nearest telegraph 
office and sent the United Lecture 
Bureau the following: 


Will be on the job.—D. B. 
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The time was at hand for Drew 
Barrington, the author, to address 
the members of the Woman’s Lit- 
erary Society of Maplehurst. Al- 
ready these Maplehurst worshippers 
of culture and “belles-lettres” were 
assembled in the library at Mrs. 
Michael Moore’s home. That is, it 
was a library whenever the society 
met there, because she moved in 
from the sitting-room the books be- 
longing to the Moore household and 
the bookcase which, in her younger 
days, she had secured with soap 
coupons. On all other days this 
room was the parlor. 

It was nearly time for the train 
which would bring “Mr. Barring- 
ton.” To quote his own brief tele- 
gram, a copy of which the lecture 
bureau has forwarded, he was soon 
to be “on the job.” 

“How delightfully informally he 
worded that,” cooed Mrs. Van Slack 
to the president, Mrs. Bowser. Mrs. 
Bowser was strikingly large, peril- 
ously compressed and wonderfully 
vacant as to feature. The Misses 
Simpson were there, tall and angu- 
lar, sitting side by side. Once they 
had taught school, but out of rev- 
erence to a rich relative, demised, 
they resigned and lived on his 
money. When they were young 
they used to be referred to as “not 
very pretty girls, but good,” and to- 
day it was a toss-up as to which 
made them happier, to be called 
“cultured” or “girls.” Mrs. Moore’s 
husband had, of late years, made 
much money in the contracting busi- 
ness, so much, in fact, that she could 
afford to associate with the social 
élite of Maplehurst who had pre- 
viously snubbed her, solely for the 
fun she got out of it. Mrs. Van 
Slack and her husband were “five- 
thousand-dollar millionaires” which 
ought to be sufficient description. 
There was also a bride present 
whose part in the conversation con- 


> 
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sisted of “Now, my dear,” “terribly 
clever,” “perfectly stunning” and 
“just darling of you.” 

There were other members of the 
literary society, but they were not 
present. 

As they chattered there came a 
sound of the door-bell. Instantly six 
ladies sat up very stiffly in their 
chairs and twelve eyes were focused 
expectantly upon the door. As T. 
Tomlinson entered the room the 
clock on Mrs. Moore’s mantel chimed 
the hour of 2 P. M., while back in 
New York the 8 P. M. edition of the 
Evening Sphere, which was just 
leaving the presses, carried this item 
among its ship news: 

“By wireless—Schooner Doldrum ; 
Snowden, Captain; sighted off Cape 
May one day out,” etc. 

“He hasn’t long hair,” hissed the 
elder Miss Simpson as T. Tomlinson 
floated into the room and beamed up- 
on them with that marvelous smile. 
The bride giggled. Mrs. Moore, be- 
cause it was her home, arose to meet 
“Drew Barrington,” but Mrs. Bow- 
ser fully conscious of her office, 
arose majestically, proceeded serene- 
ly around the room and welcomed 
the “literary lecturer” in a trite little 
speech. 

T. Tomlinson’s smile was more ex- 
pansive and the twinkle in his eye 
seemed even brighter, as he acknowl- 
edged the round of introductions as 
“Drew Barrington,” the celebrated 
author of “The Breath of the Night.” 

“Aren’t his clothes a little queer ?” 
whispered the younger Miss Simp- 
son. 

“All literary people are queer, my 
dear,” murmured Mrs. Van Slack, 
“I think he is adorable!” 

They seated T. Tomlinson on one 
of those fragile, gilt imitation chairs 
called “Louis Quinze.” It was not 
intended to support two hundred 
pounds. T. Tomlinson knew ll 
about them, so he rested the most of 
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his weight upon his feet and felt de- 
cidedly uncomfortable. 

The others had ranged their chairs 
in a close semi-circle about him. 

“We have all read your book,” be- 
gan Mrs. Van Slack, when a look 
from the President froze the words 
on her lips. 

It was Mrs. Bowser to the front 
first. 

“Speaking for the club, it gave us 
great pleasure to read your most ad- 
mirable work, “The Breath of the 
Night.” T. Tomlinson smiled en- 
couragingly, and taking a breath, 
Mrs. Bowser rambled on. 

As a matter of fact, she had never 
seen the book, The United Lecture 
Bureau having suggested Drew Bar- 
rington as a writer obscure enough 
to be willing to visit Maplehurst. Un- 
derstanding her dear friends, how- 
ever, she gave them the impression 
that the guest of honor was most 
widely known. Nor had the others 
heard of Barrington, but lest each 
think that she might appear the ig- 
norant one, all said they had. Also, 
most of them had been shrewd 
enough to procure copies of “The 
Breath of the Night,” and to read 
it. Now, seeing they were ready to 
discuss this reading, T. Tomlinson 
felt his head on the block. 

Mrs. Van Slack sighed. 

“Do you know, Mr. Barrington,” 
she said, “I simply love that passage 
in the last chapter where you say, 
‘As they gazed off into the mystic 
night, a breeze approaching from the 
sweet far places caressed their faces 
with a soft sighing sound.’ ” 

T. Tomlinson squirmed uncom- 
fortably and hesitated. 

“T was remarking, Mr. Barrington, 
that I was simply in love with that 
passage.” 

T. Tomlinson turned on her with 
an uneasy smile. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “it is nifty, 
isn’t it?” 


Mrs. Van Slack laughed merrily ; 
the Misses Simpsons seemed a little 
pained. 

“Not at all uppish, is he?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Van Slack to the bride. 
“T shouldn’t be surprised if he were 
a good fellow.” 

It occurred to the bride that their 
guest was not unlike a certain type 
of young man she had forbidden 
Freddie to associate with before they 
were married. She was admitting 
again, however, that he was rather 
nice, when Jane Simpson minced in- 
to the arena. 

“For your recreation, Mr. Bar- 
rington,” she asked, “do you com- 
mune with the old masters?” 

T. Tomlinson wasn’t quite sure 
what she meant, but the sporting 
pages referred to Christy Mathewson 
as the “old master.” Also, being an 
ardent Giant “fan,” he felt called 
upon to defend him. 

“It isn’t old masters,’ he ex- 
plained. “There’s only one to-day, 
Christy, ‘Big Six’! You see, Walter 
Johnson hasn’t been in harness long 
enough to be called an old master. 
It’s only an old boy like Matty who 
is still in the ring.” 

A snicker from Mrs. Van Slack 
told him he had made a break but a 
glance at the others assured him that 
his words were over their heads. 

Making a fresh start, Jane Simp- 
son asked :— 

“Mr. Barrington, where do you 
find your inspiration ?” 

T. Tomlinson chuckled at that. He 
wouldn’t go wrong this time. What 
he called “inspiration” came in kegs ; 
he wondered hopefully if there were 
any in the house. 

“To be sure,” he smiled, “We 
generally go down to the Hof Brau. 
You get real Pschoorbrau there!” 

Pschoorbrau! Doubtless one of 
the old German school. In delight 
Sarah Simpson nudged sister Jane. 

“T told you he wasn’t like these 
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modern trashy writers,” she whis- 
pered. “He has respect for the 
classics. You see he knows a Ger- 
man author we never heard of. Ask 
him something about Fielding.” 

“T suppose you are a great student 
of Fielding,” she said. “Won't you 
give us a little discussion on the 
novel of the Eighteenth Century ?” 

T. Tomlinson grew red. He gulped 
once or twice; from the rapidly 
heightening color of his face, it 
seemed as though his immaculate 
collar must be pressing tightly on his 
neck. Well, he had bluffed whole 
Boards of Trade in several hundred 
towns and cities, so why not take a 
chance? 

“With the greatest of pleasure, 
ladies,” he assured them. “I be- 
lieve that Mr. Fielding was one of 
the greatest men America ever had.” 

“You mean England, don’t you, 
Mr. Barrington?” interrupted the 
Misses Simpson archly. 

T. Tomlinson bit his lip. 

“To be sure. I’m so thoroughly 
for America though—me and 
Georgie Cohan—that the word some- 
times slips out. Say, do you know, 
since all those English companies 
have been coming over, the supply of 
broiled breakfast kidneys is giving 
out at the Lambs Club? But as I 
was saying, Fielding certainly had 
the stuff. He gave you a punch at 
the end of every chapter. Believe 
me, ladies, he knew how to bring 
down a curtain.” 

Whereupon began a wild laudation 
of Fielding that must have caused 
the founder of the English novel to 
turn in his grave. From their faces 
T. Tomlinson knew that they didn’t 
understand a thing he was talking 
about. Gifted in reading people, he 
guessed shrewdly that most of them 
didn’t know any more about Field- 
ing than he did himself. Where- 


upon very audaciously he asked :— 
“T don’t suppose any of you ladies 


ever read Fielding’s “Xalla,” did 
you? 

Most of the others were sorry, but 
they hadn’t. One of the Simpson sis- 
ters, however, said she had, and not 
to be outdone, Mrs. Van Slack re- 
called “Xalla” perfectly. Where- 
upon, there came a twinkle into T. 
Tomlinson’s, blue eyes. On safe 
ground now, he discussed “Xalla,” 
and, sprinkling it with the conviction 
that had enabled him to live in lux- 
ury on his wits alone, he succeeded 
glibly. Indeed, so worked up did he 
become, that he was beginning to 
believe in “Xalla” himself. 

Finally over-reaching, 
claimed : 

“And ladies, I own the only copy 
of “Xalla” in existence. 

“Why, it’s strange I never saw 
that in the newspapers, your owning 
this Fielding original.” 

It was not possible for Jane Simp- 
son to restrain her delight in inter- 
rupting. 

“Of course you didn’t,” agreed T. 
Tomlinson warmly. “I was saving 
the news, to present it first to some 
worthy gathering, some group such 
as yours, who are doing so much for 
art and culture (he had heard the 
Simpsons use these words). And 
that is why, ladies of the Maplehurst 
Literary Club, I am telling you for 
the first time about “Xalla”. I feel 
that you share the honor of my 
secret.” 

He sat down amid a little rattle of 
hand clapping. After thanking him 
on behalf of the club, Mrs. Bowser 
told him it would be a great honor 
for their organization if he would 
allow the story to be printed in the 
local newspaper. Appealing to the 
others, she said: 

“Think of it, ladies, Mr. Barring- 
ton makes his ownership of “Xalla” 
known to the world through our 
modest ciub.” 

T. Tomlinson nodded a confirma- 


he ex- 
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tion. He was busy figuring out just 
what good they could do him. Clear- 
ly Mrs. Bowser was the lady to make 
a deal with and while the others were 
still commenting upon his “Xalla” 
announcement he sought Mrs. Bow- 
ser. 

“T can see you are a very keen and 
capable woman, Mrs. Bowser,” he 
began, “for so young a woman I 
don’t see how you have risen to such 
a social position in Maplehurst.” 

Although the cloak and suit people 
would call Mrs. Bowser a “perfect 
forty-eight,” she didn’t mind being 
considered young, so she smiled 
archly at the flatterer. 

“You may not know,” continued 
T. Tomlinson, “but this visit has 
given me such pleasure that I would 
love to visit similar clubs over the 
country.” He paused significantly, 
“Now Mrs. Bowser a note from you 
to the United Lecture Bureau 
and ag 

Mrs. Bowser understood perfectly. 

“Only too pleased,” she purred. 
“Recommendation as a lecturer, eh? 
Only too delighted—But mention my 
name as president of the Maple- 
hurst Club whenever you can, won’t 
you Mr. Barrington?” 

To be sure, he would. It was with 
apparent reluctance that he then took 
leave of the ladies, and as they as- 
sured him that the United Lecture 
Bureau would be sent a larger check 
than the funds of the club had at 
first warranted, he smiled so won- 
derfully upon all of them that they 
felt ashamed, even then, that they 
had not promised to pay him twice as 
much. 

T. Tomlinson, whose chief joy in 
life was to profit by other people’s 
gullibility, but who, Robin Hood-like, 
took only from those who could spare 
it, sighed contentedly. Idly he 
glanced at the band on his cigar and 
began to chuckle. He hadn’t known 
how the name had come to him when 


he needed an odd name most, but on 
the cigar band it was inscribed, the 
word, “Xalla.” 

Cold January had gone into colder 
February but the hull of the good 
ship Doldrum was being washed by 
tropical waters, pleasantly warm. 
Thirty-two days out from New York 
she swashed along. On the hundred 
and thirtieth day she would reach the 
Golden Gate. With regular hours 
for rising and retiring, for eating 
and for walking the deck. Drew 
Barrington was already showing the 
good effects of his voyage. His step 
had become more elastic, he had lost 
his indigestion and, surest sign of 
all, he had regained his sense of 
humor. 


Possessing also the birthright of 
Momus, T. Tomlinson had fallen into 
a way of looking at himself in the 
glass and laughing. Not that the 
memories of his visit to the Woman’s 
Literary Society so greatly amused 
him, nor did visits to similar organi- 
zations coming one upon the other 
after his most extraordinary success 
at Maplehurst cause the strange 
action ; instead it was a consideration 
of his new existence. For the first 
time in his life he was not the hunter 
of chances but the hunted. Very suc- 
cessfully he had nailed down that 
old Greek lie, that “Opportunity 
knocks but once on every man’s 
door.” Not once but a hundred 
times had she pounded on T.T.’s door. 
Indeed her visits were so numerous, 
that they rapidly became embarrass- 
ing. Letters and telegrams, poured 
into the United Lecture Bureau from 
everywhere. There was not, it 
seemed, a woman’s club in the coun- 
try, but that wanted “Drew Barring- 
ton” to address their meetings. The 
bureau thought “Barrington” an odd 
chap for he not only refused to see 
any of their representatives, doing 
all business by telephone or mail, but 
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insisted, moreover, that the checks in 
payment for his lectures, all be made 
out to “Cash.” Thus did he circum- 
vent any possible charge of forgery. 

Now, women’s literary clubs are 
like the stars, innumerable. Perhaps 
by now 10,000 had heard of or lis- 
tened to T. Tomlinson modestly mas- 
querading as Barrington. Allot to 
each of the 10,000 the absurd mini- 
mum of four members—forty thou- 
sand women to whom the name of 
Drew Barrington had become a by- 
word. 

Barrington’s publishers glancing 
over their sales reports one February 
morning, concluded that the book- 
keeper had gone out of his head and 
ordered an investigation. Yes, it was 
true. Very unexpectedly 5,000 cop- 
ies of “The Breath of the Night” 
had been sold, and there were paid 
orders for 3,500 more. This 
meant much money to Barrington’s 
credit. His publishers began to 
prick up their ears. They put these 
ears to the ground; they heard the 
unmistakable indications of a “best 
seller.” After luncheon that day 
there came an unexpected conference 
in their offices. 

“Where’s Barrington?” the Head 
of the Firm asked. 

“Sailing around the Horn,” said 
the treasurer with a sigh of relief. 

“Nonsense,” said the Junior Part- 
ner. “Our press clipping bureau 
shows that he’s on a lecture tour go- 
ing West.” 

The Head of the Firm made the 
impatient gesture that heads of firms 
like to make. 

“Well, write him that we want him 
to prepare at once another novel for 
next season. Offer to advance him 
anything reasonable that he asks.” 

Eight weeks before, this same 
Head of the Firm surveying the first 
reports on “The Breath of the 


Night” had refused Barrington an 
advance of $100. 


In the New York Sphere of that 

same day, appeared this item: 
ARRIVED. 

Rio de Janiero—Schooner Doldrum; 

Snowden, Captain; forty-two days 

out. 

T. Tomlinson’s lecture tour, suc- 
cessfully launched after Mrs. Bow- 
ser’s letter to the United Lecture 
Bureau, had by this time brought him 
into the West. Deeming that the ac- 
quisition of a Japanese valet would 
enhance his conquering march he had 
picked up in Chicago a little fellow, 
Kato, whose face was like an owl’s. 
The lecture tour paying well, T. 
Tomlinson’s wallet bulged, but most 
of all he kept on because in every 
place his vanity was tickled. He had 
conceived a plan that worked with 
wondrous charm. Soon after arriv- 
ing in a town, he would cause its in- 
fluential and publicity-seeking resi- 
dents to know that he planned laying 
the scene of his next novel among 
them. Then, hoping to be depicted 
in his pages, the best families fell 
over T. Tomlinson in their eagerness 
to banquet and lionize him. 

Barrington’s publishers having ob- 
tained his itinerary from the lecture- 
booking office, caught him at St. Paul 
with their letter. As T. Tomlinson 
read it, he chuckled and threw it in 
the basket remarking to his valet :— 

“Write them a novel, Kato, I’m 
too busy.” 

And Kato, who had not the slight- 
est idea what a novel was, bowed his 
head and murmured one of the Eng- 
lish phrases he knew. 

“Very pleased.” 

As the days went on, however, and 
their letter was unanswered, Barring- 
ton’s publishers began to telegraph 
him. At every town on his bookings, 
he found messages, each more pre- 
emptory in tone. Finally in despair, 
concluding that Drew Barrington’s 
feelings had been hurt by their re- 
fusal of the $100 advance, the Head 
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of the Firm ordered a man across 
the continent. 

“See Barrington,” he ordered, “and 
come back with a contract. Plead 
with him or hold him up with a gun 
—anything to get us his next book.” 

From the women’s clubs is but a 
short jump to the newspaper offices, 
especially in cities that are not over 
large. At Denver, T. Tomlinson was 
informed that there was a reporter 
downstairs waiting to see him. Now, 
like Detective Burns, T. Tomlinson 
knew how to handle newspaper men. 
First he sent his Kato downstairs to 
explain that he was not out of bed. 
While Kato elaborately explained 
this, other reporters drifted into the 
lobby of the hotel. T. Tomlinson, 
fully dressed meanwhile, glanced 
from time to time at his watch. 
When a half an hour had elapsed, he 
telephoned the clerk, cautioning him 
not to say that he had said so, but to 
advise the reporters that they might 
go up to “Mr. Barrington’s room.” 

Then, moving swiftly, T. Tomlin- 
son removed his coat, vest and col- 
lar, tucked a towel in his neck and 
lathered his face with shaving soap. 
He stood then in an attitude of ex- 
pectancy until he heard a step in the 
hall, a knock on his door, a voice. 

“Mr. Barrington?” 

Furiously T. Tomlinson began us- 

ing his shaving brush. A carefully 
timed pause, when with the knock 
repeated, those outside could hear 
him rushing across the room. 
Swinging open the door, he took 
pains that they see him in the midst 
of shaving operations, then he 
smiled and said :— 
. “All right, boys, come right in! 
Always glad to see you,” he began 
rubbing the lather from his face 
with the towel. 

“Don’t let us interrupt you in your 
shaving, Mr. Barrington.” 

T. Tomlinson turned on them his 
most magnetic smile. 


“Oh, that can wait. I know you 
boys can’t. I’m at your disposal. I 
always am with the newspapers. 
You see I am putting myself right in 
your hands.” 

Magically Kato appeared with 
cigars and liquid refreshments. 
Soon even the forty-year-old report- 
er was smiling. A fine fellow, this 
Barrington! The battle was won. 
Each of them had come with a long 
list of questions, topics that they 
considered should be included in an 
interview, with this author who had 
“arrived overnight.” 

“Why are American realistic nov- 
els superior to English?” began one 
of those reporters who always car- 
ries “Marcus Aurelius” in his 
pocket. 

In consternation T. Tomlinson rec- 
ognized it as a question typical of 
the kind all the “Misses Simpsons” 
along his route had propounded and 
which he in turn had ducked. It 
was easy to steer off women by com- 
plimenting them; but these were 
newspaper men. 

“Boys,” he said suddenly, “They- 
’re telling a corking story in New 
York Now, a manicure 
girl 

It wasn’t long before he had every- 
body in the room roaring. Soon 
each reporter was resolving that 
“funny stuff” from the great author 
was so much more novel. Another 
round of cigars, another round of 
Kato with the tray, and they all mel- 
lowed, even the “Marcus Aurelius” 
man. 

“Come in any time, boys,” said T. 
Tomlinson, slapping them on the 
back as he showed them the door. 
“Any time, always like to see you!” 

The door closing behind him, it 
dawned upon a thin-visaged little 
man who generally “covered City 
Hall,” that the great author had an- 
swered none of their questions. The 
others, puffing serenely on some of 


” 
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T. Tomlinson’s best cigars, were 
scornful. 

“Forget it!—Use the funny stuff 
he gave you. It'll go better, it’s 
novel.” 

He was such a corking fellow this 
great author! It would be an im- 
position to go back! 

T. Tomlinson had scarcely seen 
them file out of the room, though, 
when the clerk telephoned that a 
man downstairs from New York 
was waiting to see him. The first 
effect of this was to put T. Tomlin- 
son in a panic. A man who had 
come all the way from New York 
to Denver! That sounded ominous. 
He was wondering whether to say 
he was very ill and couldn’t see any- 
body, when the clerk added that the 
man was from his publishers. At 
this T. Tomlinson breathed a sigh of 
relief; it was so much less embar- 
rassing. He was debating how to 
handle him, when abruptly the door 
was thrown open and the man who 
crossed the continent to see him en- 
tered. His greeting, “Hello Barring- 
ton!” trailed off. 

He stood regarding T. Tomlinson 
in bewilderment. 

“Won't you be seated?” T. Tom- 
linson was all consideration. “Mr. 
Barrington has just stepped out,” he 
said hopefully. “Has gone out for 
the day—I am his private secretary 
—any business you may have with 
him, I shall be happy to transact.” 

The visitor looked annoyed. 
Glancing at his watch he asked: 

“When will he return?” 

“Not until late to-night. 
not until to-morrow.” 

When at this the stranger looked 
further disappointed, T. Tomlinson’s 
expression became positively radiant. 

“That’s too bad,” said the pub- 
lisher’s man, “T’ll have to catch him 
at some other city on his route. I 
must take a train out of Denver in 
a few hours.” 


Maybe 


Further expressing his regrets he 
bowed himself away. The door 
closed-and T. Tomlinson called for 
Kato. 

“Kato, you saw that man. When- 
ever he comes around, remember 
that Mr. Barrington is away, in 
which case he may see his secretary, 
at which time I am the secretary— 
understand ?” 

Kato didn’t, 
pleased.” 


but said, “Very 
Arrived. 

Los Angeles, Schooner Doldrum, 

Snowden Captain. One hundred 


and thirty days out. 


No Roman general returning from 
the wars received a greater reception 
than did T. Tomlinson at San Fran- 
cisco. By this time, “The Breath of 
the Night” had made an astounding 
success. The newspapers were full 
of the new writer and his lovable 
manner. As one learned interview- 
er had written: 

It is hard to reconcile this big, good- 
natured, hail-fellow-well-met, this ad- 
mirable host, this skylarking milan who 
could keep you laughing with his stories, 
with the serious-minded author of one of 
the most thoughtful books that has been 
given the public in years. Had I not 
known he was a writer, I would have 
judged him a promoter, a boomer. 

But for T. Tomlinson, this wave 
of publicity was becoming decidedly 
embarrassing. Every relative near 
and distant that Barrington pos- 
sessed had wired and written him 
congratulations, messages in every 
case, calling for an answer. The 
trouble was that T. Tomlinson didn’t 
know where one of these relatives 
lived. He was plagued with invita- 
tions to address meetings, dinners, to 
attend fashionable teas. Then Bar- 
rington’s publishers were hounding 
his trail, and almost every big pub- 
lishing house in the country had 
mailed him a blank contract to fill 
out. 

So were the San Francisco news- 
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paper offices hounding him for inter- 
views. Poor T. Tomlinson did not 
know that it was the way of Cali- 
fornia to claim any successful writer 
as a “native son.” Every reporter 
went to him with instructions to gain 
from him an admission that he had 
lived part of his life—one day would 
do—in California. And, always 
willing to oblige, T. Tomlinson ad- 
mitted that he had. Whereupon de- 
veloped a hot controversy between 
the newspapers of east and west, as 
to what part of the country the great 
author had come from. The sale of 
“The Breath of the Night” increased 
into tens of thousands. 

A few days of San Francisco and 
the man who had faced down most 
all the women’s literary societies of 
the country was at the point of dis- 
traction. His mail had brought from 
Barrington’s publishers royalty 
checks of $10,000. On the point of 
giving it up, of slipping away in 
ample time before the Doldrum ar- 
rived at the Golden Gate—he didn’t 
know the schooner had sighted the 
city—he only kept on because he 
had of late fallen into the way of 
thinking over how sensational had 
been the success of the man he im- 
personated and how, doubtless, Drew 
Barrington craved success. T. Tom- 
linson wouldn’t admit this to himself, 
for he was one of the kind who, if 
you praise them for doing a chari- 
table thing, hotly deny it almost as 
an accusation. But in his innermost 
consciousness, he knew that he had 
kept on with his wild adventure for 
one thing. He had become interested 
in the career of Drew Barrington; 
he had come to feel he was respon- 
sible for it. After the excitement of 
fooling women’s literary clubs had 
passed, when his vanity at being en- 
tertained everywhere had been satis- 
fied, when the skylarking motive that 
had first led him into this mad prank 
was sated, when he was about to call 


it all off, there had come that first 
letter from the publisher. With it 
had come to T. Tomlinson a realiza- 
tion of how much this all meant to 
Drew Barrington. 

“Poor devil,” he thought at the 
time, “he’s been plugging along, 
working harder I bet than a lot of 
those fellows who have made good, 
and now he’s about to make good. 
T. Tomlinson, my boy, it’s up to you 
to pull this thing through for him!” 

So, although he had lost ten 
pounds in weight from worry and 
dodging people who wanted to see 
him, he played the game. The Six 
Hundred who charged at Balaklava 
were no more courageous than he 
who, on the morning of the arrival of 
the Doldrum, bounded out of the ele- 
vator, and made his way through the 
waiting throng that blockaded the 
lobby of the Hotel Francis. News- 
paper reporters, charity seekers, suf- 
frage agitators, clubwomen, were all 
waiting. His pockets bulged with 
the morning mail, letters that de- 
manded answers. In his vest he car- 
ried contracts from six publishers 
and telegrams to Barrington’s reia- 
tives, with the addresses blank. 
Driven almost beside himself, he was 
wondering how he would escape the 
throng, when in a panic he fled back 
to the elevator and was whisked up 
to his room. 

“Send my breakfast up here,” he 
begged the clerk. “A whole grape 
fruit, oatmeal, chops, eggs, bacon, 
hash brown potatoes, hot rolls, cof- 
fee—and say !—send up a side order 
of fried Virginia ham.” 

Hanging up the receiver he turned 
to Kato. 

“Those fellows downstairs will 
have me in my grave. I must eat 
something and get strong.” 


Among the first passengers to 
alight from the Doldrum was Drew 
Barrington. There was a ruddy tan 
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over cheeks that, when he had left 
New York, were white. The long 
trip round the Horn had seemed to 
take ten years off his life. He swung 
along the street walking briskly and 
smiling from the sheer joy of being 
alive. Ata corner he bought a paper 
from a newsboy. 

He read that the Japanese school 
question was coming up again, that 
the orchards in Santa Clara County 
had been destroyed by storm and that 
—that 
“AUTHOR BARRINGTON SAYS 

THERE WILL BE A WOMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AFTER THE 
NEXT ELECTION!” 

His first sensation was fear. He 
was on the point of running to a po- 
liceman and begging to be taken to 
a hospital for a medical examination. 
He actually believed for a moment, 
that he had become insane. Then, 
hypnotized by the glaring headlines, 
he read on:— 

“In his luxurious quarters, at the 

Hotel Francis, Drew Barring- 

ton, author of the year’s most 

successful novel, “The Breath 
of the Night”— 

Barrington’s hand went to his 
head. If he wasn’t crazy the San 
Francisco newspapers were: 

“This year’s most successful nov- 
el,” he thought, “and I was turned 
down by my publishers when I asked 
for $100 advance. I guess the whole 
city out here smokes Chinese onions.” 

He continued his reading of the 
account: 

“declared last night that the 
next president of the United States 
would be a woman. California, be- 
ing an equal suffrage state, this an- 
nouncement created the sensation of 
sensations among our fair politicians. 
It was understood that they will call 
at Mr. Barrington’s hotel to-day in a 
body.” 

For one who was evidently being 





victimized by someone impersonating 
him, Drew Barrington did not appear 
properly enraged. 

“At least I’m in good hands,” he 
thought, “the fellow’s got me on the 
front page of the San Francisco 
newspapers and had the audacity to 
say that the year’s best seller was my 
“The Breath of the Night.” 

He laughed and thought grimly 
that his publishers could tell them 
how successful the book had been. 
His first plan had been to take a long 
walk through the city, for the weeks 
on shipboard had made him anxious 
to stretch his legs. But this new 
thing, this unexpected development, 
changed his mind. Resolutely he set 
his steps toward the Hotel Francis. 

As he entered the lobby, he saw 
one very large man in a very loud 
plaid suit, whose very red face 
loomed about the crowded corridor, 
like a laughing moon. 

At his wit’s end, T. Tomlinson was 
cornered. He had tried to slip out 
of the hotel unobserved, but his state- 
ment of the night before had been 
too much. Reporters and women 
suffragists spied him and clattered 
after him through the corridor. Sur- 
rounding him, he was at bay. 

“My paper wishes me to ask you 
to amplify your statement.” 

“By the next woman president, did 
you mean Jane Addams?” 

“Isn’t there some California wom- 
an who could be president?” 

T. Tomlinson was staring at a bar- 
ricade of eager, insistent faces. A 
hotel page was racing through the 
building intoning his name. A tele- 
graph boy scurried up with a mes- 
sage. Mechanically T. Tomlinson 
opened it and read :— 

“Tf you do not answer my letter 

of congratulation, I shall cut 

you out of my will.” 
UNCLE Jos. 

Almost in a frenzy, T. Tomlinson 
began to run his fingers through his 
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hair. His immaculate appearance 
became a little ruffled. One woman 
who looked as if she had been on 
a “hunger strike” tugged at his coat 
sleeves, another unconsciously poked 
an umbrella in his ribs, one of the 
reporters stepped on his toes. The 
group thickened, and despite his two 
hundred pounds he found himself be- 
ing pushed this way and that. He 
was in the midst of his travail when 
Drew Barrington found him. 

Something in that brown, serious 
face, visible over the heads of the 
crowd, arrested T. Tomlinson’s at- 
tention immediately. As with a pre- 
monition, he calculated swiftly. So 
quickly had the days passed that he 
hadn’t realized the schooner Dol- 
drum must by now be almost in San 
Francisco. To a reporter he whis- 
pered :— , 

“When is the schooner Doldrum 
from New York due to arrive?” 

The reporter looked surprised, 
then he grinned. 

“Tt got in this morning. Oh, quit 
your kiddin’. Give us this woman 
president story.” 

“But, my dear boy, I’m not kiddin’. 
I’m serious, terribly serious, more 
so than I’ve ever been in my life.” 

With difficulty T. Tomlinson made 
his way through the crowd, and with 
his eyes on the serious, tan-faced 
stranger, he uttered presently a very 
audible sigh of relief, and sped to- 
ward him with outstretched hands. 

“Don’t stand there looking at me 
like a mummy,” whispered T. Tom- 
linson. “For Heaven’s sake come up 
tomy room. Haveaheart! Takea 
look at that mob over there.” 

Barrington didn’t have to ask if 
this big, lovable stranger was the 
man who was impersonating him. 
From the reporters who came 


scrambling after them, that much 
was apparent. 

“A likable rascal,” thought Bar- 
rington. 


“T’ll let him play his game 
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out to the finish. I wonder what he'll 
say.” 

While the elevator rushed them up 
to the fourth floor, neither man 
spoke. Barrington eyeing with in- 
terest the man who had been imper- 
sonating him, T. Tomlinson already 
having Barrington tabulated was too 
relieved to utter words. Closing the 
door of his room behind him, he 
turned on Barrington with the cheer- 
iest of smiles. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come. 
‘ve had me nearly crazy.” 

He pulled the telegrams from his 
pocket and thrust them into Barring- 
ton’s hand. 

“For goodness sake send these 
wires off, or you'll have everybody 
sore on you. I would have done it 
myself, only I didn’t know where 
any of them lived. And Uncle Job, 
our dear uncle, wire him at once, or 
you'll lose something nice.” 

Barrington who had expected to 
meet an apologetic, excusing man, 
who would beg for mercy, was taken 
off his feet. 

“And here!” T. Tomlinson thrust 
the six publishers’ contracts in his 
hand. “Take your pick of these, sign 
one of them, and mail it. I guess 
you can ask them $10,000.” 

Contracts! Publishers asking him 
to write books instead of he asking 
them to publish one! Barrington sat 
down on the bed and wiped his fore- 
head. 

“And here,” T. Tomlinson dumped 
a handful of checks in his lap. 
“Here are your royalties on ‘The 
Breath of the Night’ that they sent 

” He paused to glance at Bar- 


me. 
rington admiringly. “Twenty thou- 
Say, honest 


They- 


sand dollars worth! 
aren’t you ashamed of yourself tak- 
ing money like that?” his voice rose 
indignantly. “You know I had to 
read that book.” He paused and 
picking up a copy from the bureau 
he turned on Barrington reproach- 
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fully. “Honest, aren’t you ashamed? 
Think of collecting twenty thousand 
on that!” ; 

Barrington, delighted as a boy, 
only laughed. A best seller! Suc- 
cess! Twenty thousand dollars roy- 
alty. What miracle next? 

“Now I’m going to get out of 
here,” his good fairy was saying jerk- 
ily, “there’s a bunch of crazy women 
after me downstairs. Crazier than 
the newspaper boys, who think I’m a 
Native Son. There’s a half a dozen 
publishers’ representatives waiting to 
see me. I mean you—Ta! Ta!” 

Barrington began to understand. 
He held out a detaining hand. 

“Just when did you begin to im- 
personate me?” he asked. 

“The day you left New York.” 

Briefly T. Tomlinson told his ex- 
periences and, as he did so, his pride 
in his achievement grew. To his dis- 
may Barrington looked very grave, 
instead of laughing he appeared to 
be mulling over something. 

“Not so bad, was it?” demanded 
T. Tomlinson, his pride hurt. “I 
don’t see you have much of a kick 
coming. When you went away you 
were nobody, now you’re pushing 
national events off the first page.” 


Barrington was still silent. T. 
Tomlinson’s uneasiness grew. 

“Well, what are you going to do, 
turn me over to the police?” 

Still Barrington didn’t answer. 
He was busy filling in the addresses 
on the telegrams. Then he chose the 
most likely looking publishers’ con- 
tract and signed it. T. Tomlinson 
watched him a little nervously, de- 
bating whether to make a get-away. 
Finally, looking up, Barrington said 
gravely: 

“Any letters, you have prepared 
without addresses like these tele- 
grams? Anything else I ought to 
sign ?” 


T. Tomlinson dove into his 


pockets. 


“T dictated a few to your relations 
—to Uncle Job and the rest of that 
mob!” 

Barrington read the letters, smiled 
and signed them. 

T. Tomlinson’s uneasiness grew. 

“T guess I'll be going,” he ven- 
tured. 

“No, you don’t!”. roared Drew 
Barrington jumping up, “You stay 
right here. I'll ship with the Dol- 


drum for Hong Kong!” 
And he did. 
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BY CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER, 


Author “The Modernizing of the Orient,” “The Man of Egypt,” etc. 


ITCHENER the man! It seems 
impossible to picture him as a 
humanitarian. We have thought of 
him so long as the military student 
who stole away from the Academy 
at Woolwich to see for himself what 
it was like to be fighting with the 
French in 1870; we have thought 
of him as one of Beaconsfield’s mili- 
tary vice-Consuls in Asia Minor, and 
subsequently director of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. We have 
pictured him as Lord Wolseley’s In- 
telligence Officer, during that famous 
campaign when Wolseley was drag- 
ging his slow columns up the Nile; 
we have known him as a war Lord, 
“the greatest chief of staff living” 
as the Germans say, as an arch-ad- 
ministrator and marshaller of armies 
in India, “a drill sergeant raised to 
the nth degree,” and a fighter upon 
the battlefield of Paardeberg in 
South Africa. Even now he is to 
the world the eminent field-marshal 
who sits in the war office at White- 
hall as the organizing brain of the 
Home and Colonial British army. 
More than all perhaps we have 
formed our conception of Lord 
Kitchener as the cold relentless Sir- 
dar of the Sudan, of Omdurman— 
treading the desert sands for four- 
teen toilsome fighting years, far 
from the homes of civilized men, 
pouring out English blood in torrents 
and exacting 11,000 Dervisher lives 
as vengeance for one great English- 
man—Gordon. Kitchener has been 
immortalized as the military com- 
mander who saved by the sword his 
country’s self-respect and also saved 
Egypt from the Khalifa and the 


Mahdist invasion, planting at last 
the Union Jack above the disconso- 
late acacias that were found weep- 
ing over Gordon’s broken palace in 
Khartoum, where fourteen years 
after the great Englishman’s death, 
Kitchener with his soldiers gave him 
a Christian burial. 

Can this iron soldier who wreaked 
the long delayed vengeance upon the 
men of North East Africa, who 
faced privation and the whirling of 
the Dervisher’s spear in that “mono- 
tone of squalid barbarism,” after 
these awful years of fighting sav- 
agery in a God-accursed wilderness, 
ever again be the man of heart and 
feeling? It is not strange that we 
find it difficult to think of Kitchener 
as a man. 

But while in these great historical 
moments just named the chief im- 
pression of him is that of a relent- 
less soldier and commander, who by 
his almost certain victories changed 
apprehension into security for his 
soldiers, and who made his defeats 
mere incidents along the path to 
his final triumph, there is another 
phase of the great Britisher’s life 
which has called forth his humanity. 
That phase began in 1911 when he 
was made the British Consul-gen- 
eral for Egypt. Here in the British 
agency in Cairo, environed by palm 
trees and tropical gardens that slope 
down to the Nile, in his omnipresent 
journeys among the admiring Egyp- 
tian peasantry whose farms he has 
redeemed from the desert, and 
whose children his remedial reforms 
have saved from early mortality—in 
this old-new land of Rameses and 
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Cleopatra, of Gordon and Cromer, 
touched into new life as by a magic 
scepter by this new Pharaoh—here 
the curtain has been drawn and for 
perhaps the only time in the sixty- 
three years of the career of this 
great Bachelor Briton, below the 
khaki and the medals of the soldier, 
there has been revealed the heart of 
a man. 

Kitchener has a human side. I 
have seen it. In common with 
many another I have felt in the pres- 
ence of the colonizer and peaceful 
administrator what no one could 
have sensed in Kitchener the War 
Lord. It is therefore of this human 
Kitchener chiefly, that I would write. 


AN INTERVIEW IN CAIRO 


On a hot Egyptian morning in the 
month of May, the writer, accom- 
panied by Mr. Peter A. Jay, United 
States Consul-general to Egypt, 
found himself being presented by 
appointment to Lord Kitchener, in 
order to talk with him especially in 
relation to his educational and in- 
dustrial reforms. 

In common with other Americans 
who have had the honor of an in- 
terview with him, I was struck with 
the simplicity and directness of the 
approach. There was no long line 
of flunkeys and second rate officials. 
There was no waiting, no official 
fuss and feathers. We were met in 
the reception room by the British 
Agent’s secretary who took us forth- 
with into a comparatively small of- 
fice where I was first conscious of 
being confronted by six feet and a 
few inches of British presence. 
Strangely enough I don’t remember 
much about the furniture or the pic- 
tures in the room, but as an under- 
graduate once said of President 
Angell of Michigan, “I remember 
him!’ 

Of all the eminent men whom it 
has been my privilege to talk with, 


I do not recall one who was sur- 
rounded with less of perfunctory 
small-talk and official red tape. This 
does not signify that the present 
field-marshall of Great Britain is an 
easy man to get at—as more than 
one desiring person could witness. 
He hates interviews and “receiving,” 
but when he does give one an au- 
dience he sweeps aside formalities 
and goes directly to the subject in 
hand. 

His dislike for social occasions, 
ovations and public parade of him- 
self has caused many a story and hu- 
morous picture of his Lordship. An 
incident is told of him, when, re- 
turning from Egypt after his victor- 
ious campaign in Khartoum, he trav- 
eled across England to attend a 
week-end party. Knowing that the 
war hero was to pass that way, the 
stations were crowded with people, 
but they could not get a glimpse, 
even, of their idol, and could only 
stand and cheer and wave their hats 
to the train containing the invisible 
chieftain. At one large town six 
or seven thousand people thronged 
the station, hurrahs were sent up for 
“Kitchener” and when no Kitchener 
appeared they were repeated again 
and again. One of his companions 
in telling the story says: “Lord 
Kitchener sat in a corner, buried in 
a rough gray overcoat, silent and 
bored. He had no taste for trium- 
phal greetings. Lord Glenisk told 
him he really must show himself and 
acknowledge these salutations. So, 
Lord Kitchener arose, with an ill 
grace, walked to one of the open 
doors of the saloon, raised his hand 
with a swift military jerk to his 
bowler, and retreated. The tumult 
increased, but he would not show 
himself a second time. The cheers 
rolled on without effect. The idol 
would not be idolized.” 

His aides will tell you that in the 
formal official receptions and balls 
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which Kitchener was obliged to give 
in India, his Lordship would come 
down when his guests arrived, stand 
at the head of the receiving line and 
shake them all by the hand, and im- 
mediately afterwards, retire to his 
apartment and go to bed with his 
pipe and book, leaving his aides to 
entertain his guests. 

And this was the Kitchener whom 
I had been thinking of as I stepped 
forward to feel the strong grip of 
that hand which has been spoken of 
as being velvet gloved without but 
within all iron and steel. Suffice it 
to say that I was quite prepared in 
the words of one semi-immortal 
journalist, “to curl up like a cater- 
pillar on a hot shovel.” 

But the Kitchener I met this day, 
although impressive and dignified, 
reserved as is every true English- 
man, did not frighten me. His man- 
ner in greeting us was that of any 
well bred son of Eton or Oxford, 
and was marked by that subtle, in- 
definite something, gained neither in 
books or on battlefields, that marks 
a gentleman born the whole world 
around. 

I found myself launching im- 
mediately into my subject, and when 
I expressed my admiration for what 
his educational inspectors had been 
showing me of the up-to-date gov- 
ernment-controlled and _ inspected 
schools of Engineering, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and for the training of 
Egyptian police, where thirty thou- 
sand Egyptian youth were being fit- 
ted for leadership in the new Egypt 
—his eyes kindled and I felt myself 
in the presence of a man who knew 
his work and loved it. 

That Kitchener has a real flair for 
colonizing and administrating was 
revealed by his answer to my first 
question, which was: 

“What is your educational policy 
for Egyptian youth”? His answer 
was prompt and incisive. 
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“We don’t want them to get their 
hands soft!” 

He went on to say that he did not 
want to make the mistake that was 
made in the early days of English 
education in India when students 
were prepared in English-type col- 
leges to take examinations for the 
B.A. degree just as if the problems 
of India were identical with those of 
Liverpool and Yorkshire. 

Mr. Sydney Wells, whom Kitch- 
ener had been instrumental in bring- 
ing to Egypt after long experience 
in technical education in London, 
had been telling me just the day be- 
fore, that they had received 1,960 
applications for 384 vacancies in 
Trades Schools, and I had already 
seen scores of Egyptian youths— 
young engineers—surveying and re- 
pairing the dykes along the Nile, and 
assisting in those vast irrigation en- 
terprises through which English Oc- 
cupation during the past thirty years 
has reclaimed for Egypt 1,500,000 
acres of the most fertile land in ex- 
istence. 

I found that the subject of prac- 
tical training for young Egypt was 
his lordship’s hobby. He told me 
of his plan for model farms, and the 
way in which the Egyptian Fella- 
heen were imitating these farms. He 
explained his plan of giving to these 
farmers small holdings of two to five 
acres each to farm along modern 
lines. His Lordship had just re- 
turned from a trip through the Nile 
valley and he told us about finding 
a farmer standing by his new plot 
of land, waiting. 

“What are you waiting for,” his 
Lordship asked in the Fellah’s own 
tongue (for Kitchener speaks Arabic 
like a native). 

The farmer answered: “I am 
waiting to see what that farmer of 
yours does on that land next to mine, 
and then I am going to do the same 
thing.” 
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That the British agent’s interest in 
Egypt extended to more than merely 
military matters, was brought out by 
the next question. 

“What do you consider some of 
the chief present-day needs in Egyp- 
tian development?” I asked. 

“Raising the estimate placed upon 
human life,” he said promptly. Con- 
tinuing he said, “The estimate of 
life, especially in the villages and 
rural parts, is very low. The moth- 
ers are apt to fling their babies aside 
when they are sick and leave them 
to die. Over one-half of the children 
of Egypt die for lack of proper care 
—we are trying to counteract this 
tendency.” 

“What is your method?” I asked. 

And then Kitchener told us of his 
work of distributing literature in 
Arabic dealing with the proper care 
of children, their feeding, the sani- 
tary arrangements of the home, the 
treatment of eye troubles, etc. This 
literature had been sent broadcast 
through the rural sections of the 
country, together with plans for in- 
structing the natives in these vital 
issues of humanitarian reform. 

“But,” I persisted, knowing that 
only about :ten in a thousand of 
Egyptian women can read or write, 
“how can these mothers learn such 
important facts, even though the 
literature is distributed amongst 
them ?” 

“Ah,” said Kitchener, “this is 
where the value of our widespread 
scheme for government inspected 
country schools comes in. It is my 
ambition to have every village in 
Egypt possess a first class ‘kuttab’ 
or country school, where the children 
who are the instructors of the fami- 
lies in the new Egypt, can learn 
these things, and also pass them on, 
becoming interpreters of the outside 
world to the secluded mothers of 
the Hareems.” 


KITCHENER’S KINDLINESS 


Then, further illustrating the dis- 
regard of the Egyptian for human 
life, he told us the story of one of 
his cooks who had fallen sick at a 
time when he was giving a state 
dinner. While the dinner was in 
progress, Kitchener called one of the 
sergeants to him and asked how the 
cook was. The sergeant went out 
and looked under the kitchen table 
where the cook had been placed, re- 
turning indifferently with the cheer- 
ful remark, “Oh, he’s dead now!” 

My companion said to me after- 
wards, “What do you think of the 
humanity of the greatest military 
man of the world—Kitchener inter- 
rupting a state dinner to enquire af- 
ter one of his cooks?” 

They tell the story in Cairo of a 
very old Sheikh who came to Kitch- 
ener with a complaint. The British 
agent walked up to the old man and, 
in the words of the old Moslem— 

“He put his hands on my shoulders 
and looked earnestly into my face 
saying, ‘Am I not your father? Did 
I not help save your country from 
the Dervishes? Am I not working 
day and night to make your life 
easier here Will a father forget 
his children?’ ” 


A STUDENT OF HUMAN CHARACTER 


This peculiar insight and knowl- 
edge of human character on the part 
of His Lordship makes a strong im- 
pression upon all those who have 
closely watched his dealings with the 
Egyptians. 

I visited Egypt shortly after the 
Turco-Italian war, when many sto- 
ries were afloat concerning the di- 
plomacy and strategy with which the 
British Consul-general kept Egypt 
neutral during that conflict, and at 
the same time satisfied the Moslem 
population. 

At one time Lord Kitchener was 
approached by a number of Egyp- 
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tian officers asking for leave of ab- 
sence and permission to volunteer 
for active service in Tripoli. 

His Lordship replied: “Go, by all 
means,” but he hastened to assure 
them that if they did go he was sorry 
to announce that upon their return 
they would naturally expect to find 
themselves upon the retired list with 
junior officers in their places, not by 
his own wish, of course, but by rea- 
son of the necessity for trained offi- 
cers and the upward pressure due to 
congestion in the junior ranks. He 
also took occasion confidentially to 
advise them to restrain their very 
natural Moslem patriotism and re- 
main at home—as they did. 


An amusing incident of this 


mingled strategy and _ resourceful- 
ness occurred when certain chiefs of 
Bedouin tribes came to Kitchener, 
expressing their desire to gather a 
number of their warlike brethren 
and join their fellow Mussulmen in 


guerilla warfare in Tripoli. It must 
be remembered that the Egyptian, 
for good and sufficient traditional 
reasons, dreads conscription in the 
army more than all other ills com- 
bined, and the wandering Bedouin 
has heretofore been exempt from 
military service. 

Upon receiving this announcement 
from the Bedouin chiefs, who were 
waiting upon him in his private of- 
fice, the ex-Sirdar of the Sudan who 
had not in vain studied the desert man 
for fourteen long years, faced these 
Bedouins solemnly, saying that he 
was sorry that he had hitherto over- 
looked their soldierly qualifications, 
that it was a careless oversight, and 
that he would immediately see that 
Egypt, which now stood in need of 
a new enlistment of native soldiers, 
might get the benefit of these 
Bedouin regiments, thirsting for 
glory upon the battlefield. Yes, he 
would have them all enrolled at once 
in the Egyptian army, under the 
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same conditions as those in which 
he was enrolling the Fellaheen. At 
this point he diplomatically excused 
himself for a moment, in order, as 
he explained, to make arrangements 
with his secretaries to come in and 
take the names of the chiefs and 
their tribes. When he returned to 
the room, he found every one of 
these desert nomads preparing to 
make a hurried exit. They had evi- 
dently forgotten an important ap- 
pointment. It is stated on presu- 
mably good authority that after 
these chiefs had once escaped from 
the dread presence of the man who 
quelled the Mahdist host, that the 
dust that arose from beneath their 
flying feet was like unto that which 
sometimes covers Cairo from a thick 
“Khamseen,” the wind that blows in 
blinding clouds the sands of the 
Sahara. 

Yes, it was the humanity of 
Kitchener that impressed me, quite 
as much as his genius for Empire 
making, and his military precision. 
To be sure he throttled the Egyptian 
press, putting out of business an 
average of one newspaper a day dur- 
ing the first part of his régime as 
British agent in Cairo; he also struck 
terror to the hearts of wrongdoers 
and seditionists by measures almost 
as prompt and heroic as those em- 
ployed by a former Egyptian ruler, 
Mahommet Ali. Witness the three 
Egyptian young men who not so 
long ago were sent to prison for fif- 
teen years for laying plans against 
the life of the Khedive and the Con- 
sul-general. 

Yet, the Kitchener with whom I 
was talking, revealed something very 
much akin to love for the people 
whom he was ruling. There was no 
doubt of it. He loved them not in 
any weak, sentimental way, but as 
an Englishman who masked his ten- 
derer feelings beneath brusqueness 
and indifference and indefatigable 








action. Like a surgeon, Kitchener 
fixes at once upon the diseased por- 
tion of the body politic and with no 
false motions, drives straight at the 
cause. As he spoke of the Egyptian 
farmers, one detected the attitude 
of a man who is speaking of igno- 
rant, deluded children. 

“We must be patient with them,” 
said he. “They have inherited han- 
dicaps. Their early marriages cause 
them to develop quickly. They seem 
to be coming on all right as young 
men, then there is a period of ar- 
rested development. They stop 
growing before middle life is 
reached, get fat and useless, sit 
about and lose all initiative and am- 
bition. It is our task to help them 
overcome these obstacles.” 
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In spite of the world’s general im- 
pression of this distinguished Eng- 
lish field-marshal, when the hour 
was up and his Lordship, with the 
same calm, gentlemanly air that 
marked his entire presence, bid us 
good day with a hearty grip of the 
hand, we were thinking not of Kitch- 
ener the soldier, but of Kitchener 
the man. We wandered out of the 
gardens rich in tropical beauty, car- 
rying the impression of having met 
the man who was not merely a drill 
sergeant, not merely the conqueror 
of the Khalifa nor merely the build- 
er of Empires, but truly a great 
Englishman, a great human, who 
not only could serve with resistless 
exactitude, but could also care as he 
served. 





KNOWLEDGE 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


W HO would know life and all the good thereof 
Must master lessons she would have him learn: 
The worth of grief, the charm and hurt of love, 


The joy of strife, the thoughts of those who yearn! 
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tian officers asking for leave of ab- 
sence and permission to volunteer 
for active service in Tripoli. 

His Lordship replied: “Go, by all 
means,” but he hastened to assure 
them that if they did go he was sorry 
to announce that upon their return 
they would naturally expect to find 
themselves upon the retired list with 
junior officers in their places, not by 
his own wish, of course, but by rea- 
son of the necessity for trained offi- 
cers and the upward pressure due to 
congestion in the junior ranks. He 
also took occasion confidentially to 
advise them to restrain their very 
natural Moslem patriotism and re- 
main at home—as they did. 


An amusing incident of this 


mingled strategy and resourceful- 
ness occurred when certain chiefs of 
Bedouin tribes came to Kitchener, 
expressing their desire to gather a 
number of their warlike brethren 
and join their fellow Mussulmen in 


guerilla warfare in Tripoli. It must 
be remembered that the Egyptian, 
for good and sufficient traditional 
reasons, dreads conscription in the 
army more than all other ills com- 
bined, and the wandering Bedouin 
has heretofore been exempt from 
military service. 

Upon receiving this announcement 
from the Bedouin chiefs, who were 
waiting upon him in his private of- 
fice, the ex-Sirdar of the Sudan who 
had not in vain studied the desert man 
for fourteen long years, faced these 
Bedouins solemnly, saying that he 
was sorry that he had hitherto over- 
looked their soldierly qualifications, 
that it was a careless oversight, and 
that he would immediately see that 
Egypt, which now stood in need of 
a new enlistment of native soldiers, 
might get the benefit of these 
Bedouin regiments, thirsting for 
glory upon the battlefield. Yes, he 
would have them all enrolled at once 
in the Egyptian army, under the 
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same conditions as those in which 
he was enrolling the Fellaheen. At 
this point he diplomatically excused 
himself for a moment, in order, as 
he explained, to make arrangements 
with his secretaries to come in and 
take the names of the chiefs and 
their tribes. When he returned to 
the room, he found every one of 
these desert nomads preparing to 
make a hurried exit. They had evi- 
dently forgotten an important ap- 
pointment. It is stated on presu- 
mably good authority that after 
these chiefs had once escaped from 
the dread presence of the man who 
quelled the Mahdist host, that the 
dust that arose from beneath their 
flying feet was like unto that which 
sometimes covers Cairo from a thick 
“Khamseen,” the wind that blows in 
blinding clouds the sands of the 
Sahara. 

Yes, it was the humanity of 
Kitchener that impressed me, quite 
as much as his genius for Empire 
making, and his military precision. 
To be sure he throttled the Egyptian 
press, putting out of business an 
average of one newspaper a day dur- 
ing the first part of his régime as 
British agent in Cairo; he also struck 
terror to the hearts of wrongdoers 
and seditionists by measures almost 
as prompt and heroic as those em- 
ployed by a former Egyptian ruler, 
Mahommet Ali. Witness the three 
Egyptian young men who not so 
long ago were sent to prison for fif- 
teen years for laying plans against 
the life of the Khedive and the Con- 
sul-general. 

Yet, the Kitchener with whom I 
was talking, revealed something very 
much akin to love for the people 
whom he was ruling. There was no 
doubt of it. He loved them not in 
any weak, sentimental way, but as 
an Englishman who masked his ten- 
derer feelings beneath brusqueness 
and indifference and indefatigable 
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action. Like a surgeon, Kitchener 
fixes at once upon the diseased por- 
tion of the body politic and with no 
false motions, drives straight at the 
cause. As he spoke of the Egyptian 
farmers, one detected the attitude 
of a man who is speaking of igno- 
rant, deluded children. 

“We must be patient with them,” 
said he. “They have inherited han- 
dicaps. Their early marriages cause 
them to develop quickly. They seem 
to be coming on all right as young 
men, then there is a period of ar- 
rested development. They stop 
growing before middle life is 
reached, get fat and useless, sit 
about and lose all initiative and am- 
bition. It is our task to help them 
overcome these obstacles.” 
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In spite of the world’s general im- 
pression of this distinguished Eng- 
lish field-marshal, when the hour 
was up and his Lordship, with the 
same calm, gentlemanly air that 
marked his entire presence, bid us 
good day with a hearty grip of the 
hand, we were thinking not of Kitch- 
ener the soldier, but of Kitchener 
the man. We wandered out of the 
gardens rich in tropical beauty, car- 
rying the impression of having met 
the man who was not merely a drill 
sergeant, not merely the conqueror 
of the Khalifa nor merely the build- 
er of Empires, but truly a great 
Englishman, a great human, who 
not only could serve with resistless 
exactitude, but could also care as he 
served. 
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W HO would know life and all the good thereof 
Must master lessons she would have him learn: 

The worth of grief, the charm and hurt of love, 

The joy of strife, the thoughts of those who yearn! 
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BY THOMAS ADDISON 


“TS DUCATION,” said old Bill 
Yawky, “‘is all right if you don’t 
git to meddlin’ with it in onnatural 
ways. It’s the lawful heritage of man, 
woman and child—and even niggers 
up to nine times nine. But when you 
git down to the beasts of the field 
and try to infuse ’em with the rudi- 
ments of learnin’—then’s where you 
go agin’ nature and make trouble fer 
them what ain’t a-lookin’ fer it.” 

We were sitting on a pile of lum- 
ber over against the straggling line 
of side shows at the Wake County 
Fair. I had not seen Bill for a year 
or more and we were renewing an 
old acquaintance. 

“Yes?” I said questioningly. I 
knew from Bill’s preamble that he 


had a story to tell, and I knew the 
way to lure it forth. 
“There’s that there Educated 


Hoss,” continued Bill. He leveled 
his hickory stick at a gaudy “front” 
directly opposite. “He kin tell yo’ 
age, spell yo’ name, and do sums with 
figgers that’d stump a pawnbroker. 
But I wouldn’t have him at no price. 
No, suh, not if they was to offer him 
to me fer his oats. They ain’t a nig- 
ger in these yere parts that’d work 
him, and a right smart lot of whites 
I know wouldn’t go in to feed him 
after dark.” 

“Superstitious ?” I remarked. 

Bill rolled his quid of fine-cut to 
the other cheek and aimed at a chip 
five feet off. He spattered it hand- 
somely. 

“I dunno,” he said judicially. “I 
reckon that’s as fair a word fer it as 
another. *Tenny rate it kep’ me from 
sellin’ as good a shoat—speakin’ 
hawgwise—as ever traveled on four 


feet. Yes, suh, and po’k was two 
bits a pound jes’ along that time—las’ 
November. Mebbe you read about it 
in the papers? It went around some, 
about me and that there shoat.” 

I reminded him that I had been 
away from home and had not seen 
the county papers. He nodded un- 
derstandingly, and pulled at his rag- 
ged gray beard which, to an extent, 
charitably screened a collarless shirt- 
front stained from recent encounters 
with the coffee cup. 

“It was an Educated Pig, this yere 
animal I’m discoursin’ about,” Bill 
went on in ruminative vein. “White 
all over ’cept her left year, which was 
black—the one she laughed with, as 
I’m a-goin’ to tell you about when I 
come to it. A feller drops into town 
with her one day from off the rail- 
road. It was a Saturday, and ev’body 
had driv in from roundabout to git a 
taste of boot liquor and lie about the 
price they got fer cotton—black, 
yellow, white and mixed was a-cau- 
cusin’ around permiscuous. 

“This yere feller—Pete Norris 
was his name—he hires Clem Wal- 
ker’s vacant sto’ down by the post- 
office, and starts to barkin’ out in 
front about his Educated Pig. 
Peggy, he calls it, and he sho’ didn’t 
have no impediments in his speakin’ 
parts. He tells what Peggy kin do, 
and some of it was the truth. It 
cost ten cents—one dime—an inser- 
nificant fraction of a dollar—to find 
out what she couldn’t do.” 

“It was a fake, then?” I asked to 
keep Bill going until he was under 
full steam which, I saw, was but a 
matter of seconds now. 

“No, you couldn’t scarcely name it 
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that,” said Bill. “Pete wasn’t what 
you and me would call an honest man 
—not exactly—but he wasn’t alto- 
gether fakin’ with that there shoat. 
He jes’ claimed too much, Pete did, 
like the side that ginerally gits licked 
at election. Peggy done enough 
without lyin’ about it. She could 
say her prayers, play dead, tell yo’ 
fortune with little kyards in enve- 
lopes, grunt yes and no, and wag her 
left year when ennything struck her 
humorous-like. They was other 
things she could do which I don’t 
seem to recollect jes’ now, though 
mebbe they’ll come to me. Enny- 
how, she was educated a-plenty, and 
a dog-gone sight more than was good 
fer me when I took a-holt of her. 
But I’ll git around to that. 

“Well, suh, Pete did right well that 
Saturday night. He must ’a’ took in 
thirty dollars. Most of it was nigger 
money, fer a coon jes’ nachully loves 
po’k, on foot or in the pan, and edu- 
cated po’k, like this yere shoat I’m re- 
citin’ on, was sumpin’ new to ’em. 
They stepped around on tiptoe when 
Peggy was performin’ and you could 
’a’ picked their eyes off ’em like ripe 
plums, they stuck out so. And that 
was another thing made me slip a 
notch. I didn’t read the signs right, 
which same I’ll expound to you in 
its proper place and category.” 

This sounded well and Bill looked 
pleased. He garnered words of im- 
port here and there as a collector does 
his curios, and in a like spirit he 
showed them off when he had an 
audience. He repeated the phrase 
pridefully and pursued his theme. 

“Tt was when Pete was closin’ up 
that night that the trouble started. 
I was the only one in the sto’ ’cept 
Pete and Peggy. We was havin’ a 
few words in private, Pete and me— 
Peggy was busy with a mess of tur- 
nips—about a quick cure cough medi- 
cine Pete’s a-wantin’ to sell the local 
agency fer. He had the stuff along 
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with him in a grip, and while we was 
disputin’ about how much of it I’d 
have to buy to git the agency, Ike 
Bliss walks in. Ike, he’s the sheriff 
over at Jonesboro. He comes saun- 
terin’ in and diffuses the information 
to Pete that he’s pinched according to 
the laws and precepts of Harnett 
County.” 

Bill paused to disencumber himself 
ot an excess of salivary secretions. 
He missed the chip this time by a 
hair. Yet he frowned. He had a 
reputation as a crack shot among his 
cronies. 

“’Tain’t nothin’ here nor there 
what Pete done over at Jonesboro,” 
he resumed. “That there cough 
medicine, a board bill, short-chang- 
in’, and a few other turpitudinous 
miscalkilations was laid down and 
specified in the warrant. The whole 
of it, with costs, come to fifty dol- 
lars, and Pete could only scare up 
forty-five. If Ike had waited ten 
minnits before mixin’ in with us 
Pete would ’a’ had the fifty; but 
the cough agency was now no more 
between us, and it was come acrost 
or come along fer Pete. 

“Ike saved me in one respec’, but 
they ain’t no law of God or man kin 
keep a fool forever from partin’ 
with his money. I bought that there 
Educated Pig from Pete fer seven 
dollars and a half. He said he could 
train another in six months—or 
mebbe it was six years; I don’t rec- 
ollect. Ennyway, it give Pete enough, 
after settlin’ with Ike, to take his 
cough cure a hund’ed miles away and 
relieve the sufferin’s of some other 
fool who was a-tryin’ to eliminate 
himself from the contagiousness of 
his coin.” 

This was good indeed, and Bill 
glanced at me expectantly. He re- 
ceived the meed of my applause with 
conscious merit and proceeded with 
his narrative. 

“T figgered it out in my head this 
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a-way: they was fifty pounds of 
dressed meat in that there young 
hawg, not countin’ jowl or trots. If 
the worst come, at two bits a pound 
it would give me a clean five dollar 
profit. But they was another scheme 
I was a-meditatin’ on that promised 
bigger money. Yes, suh, it p’inted 
up real good to me as I thought it 
over.” 

Bill eyed the chip speculatively, 
but refrained from premature snip- 
ing at it. He was making ready 
though, while he talked. 

“I druv Peggy home with a rope 
that night, and durn me if she didn’t 
shy around the mudholes fer fear of 
dirtyin’ her feet! Education done it. 
She was a lady pig, sho’ enough. I 
didn’t know whether to put her in 
the parlor or the shed; but the mis- 
sus ain’t the hesitatin’ kind, and she 
slep’ in the shed. I’m a-meanin’ 
Peggy,” Bill explained, to dissipate 


any doubts I may have had on the 
subject. 

“Monday mawnin’,” he went on, 
“I h’isted Peggy in the spring wagon 
and druv around to Jim Henry’s 
shack. Jim was one of the niggers 


at the show Saturday night. I'd 
run ’em over ‘in my mind durin’ 
Sunday and picked out the likelies’ 
ones to enhance and coadjutate my 
scheme. And I was feelin’ pretty 
peart ‘cause it looked like some real 
money was a-goin’ to move my way. 

“*Tim,’ says I, when he’d come 
out to the road, ‘you seen this yere 
pig Saturday night, and you know 
how I come by her. It’s all over 
town. I got her cheap ’cause Norris 
was in the hole. But she’s wuth a 
hund’ed dollars of enny man’s sav- 
in’s, and I dunno as I’d let her go 
fer that. She ain’t jes’ plain hawg; 
she’s educated, this yere pig is—fit 
to hold office with the mayor and 
city council—and knows a_ heap 
sight more’n some of ’em. Don't 


you, Peggy?” 
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“I says it as a joke fer Jim, but 
you kin switch me sore if that there 
shoat didn’t grunt three times and 
bat her eyes! Mebbe it was pure 
accidental and mebbe it wasn’t, but I 
got to allow it give me sumpin’ of 
a jolt. Jim, he took his foot off the 
hub and backed away about a yard. 

“*Yas’m,’ he said, not thinkin’; 
and changed it to ’Yassir,’ with a 
pore imitation of a grin. 

“She onderstands ev’ything 
what’s said, Jim,’ says I. ‘You kin 
see that fer yo’self. Now yere’s 
what I got to say to you: it’s comin’ 
on breedin’ time for this yere hawg 
and—you listen to me right sharp 
now, Jim—they’ll be educated pigs 
she'll have, ev’y one of ’em. ’Cause 
why, Jim? You know what the 
Good Book says—the sins of the 
father, which includes the mother, 
shall descend to the third and fourth 
gineration, which means likewise the 
virtues, fer they come along to- 
gether. Ain’t that the scripteral 
truth, Jim?’ 

“He allows it is, Jim does, and I 
goes on with my discourse. ‘As I 
was a-sayin’ to you, Jim, they’ll be 
educated pigs, and you kin sell ’em 
at six weeks as fast as p’inter pups, 
and fer four times as much. Twenty 
dollars apiece is givin’ educated pigs 
away—sackerficin’ ’em, by cricky, 
fer ev’ybody’ll want a pig that kin 
set around and entertain company on 
Sunday afternoons jes’ like folks.’ ” 

Bill came to a stop, necessity com- 
pelling. His utterance had become 
alarmingly aqueous. He drowned 
the chip this time, and continued 
with an air that bespoke the restora- 
tion of his self-respect. 

“ Now,’ says I, ‘Jim, I’m a-gittin’ 
down to business. This yere Peggy, 
bein’ educated, and knowin’ Teddy 
Roosevelt’s principles and prejudices, 
and what’s more, bein’ a Progressive 
Pig—Pete Norris says she comes 
from Oyster Bay—this yere Peggy 
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will litter twelve sho’ as shootin’. 
That makes two hund’ed and forty 
dollars we'll divide between us equal, 


you first payin’ me twenty-five dol- . 


lars fer yo’ half interes’ in the pig 
and keepin’ her in the interim and 
adjacent circumstances.’ 

“Jim looks at Peggy and she wags 
her left year at him. She done it de- 
liberate, too. He looks away im- 
mediate, and moves back a little fur- 
ther from the wagon. I see he is 
hesitatin’ considerable, and I says: 
‘You kin pay it with a couple o’ 
hund’ed pounds of that there cotton 
in yo’ shed, Jim. It ain’t fetchin’ 
only ten cents, but I won’t let a 
mis’able five dollar note stand be- 
tween ol’ friends like you and me. 
What do you say? I’m a-goin’ to see 
Ben Haines if you ain’t got the 
gumption to grab off a good thing 
when it comes yo’ way. Shall I stay 
or drive on? Yes or no, and speak 
quick!’ ” 

Bill inserted a finger in his mouth 
and extracted the quid of fine-cut. 
He cast it from him and remarked: 

“I reckon I'll take that there cig- 
yar you-all made mention of a while 
back.” 

I handed him a cabafia. When it 
was drawing to suit him I desired to 
be informed of Jim’s reply to his ul- 
timatum. 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to believe it 
mebbe,” Bill said slowly, “but that 
consarned shoat begun to shake her 
head from side to side, and she 
grunted twice, meanin’ ‘No’ in hawg 
talk, accordin’ and conformable to 
Pete. 

“The first time—when she scairt 
Jim so—might ’a’ been pure acci- 
dental, but the last time was pure 
cussedness, and they ain’t nobody 
kin make me say to the contrary not- 
withstandin’. It was premedited 
and with mallets aforethought. 

“Yes, but what did Jim say?” I 
repeated the question patiently. 
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Bill regarded me with a trace of 
irritation on his mild and bewhisk- 
ered visage. 

“What do you expec’ a dam’ fool 
nigger’d say under them there prov- 
ocatin’ happenings?” he demanded. 
“And he said it between two jumps 
fer the gate. I ain’t a-goin’ to tell 
you no mo’ about that day. I druv 
over to Ben Haines’, and Mose 
Whitley’s, and Tom Martin’s—and 
it was the same ev ywhere. That 
there shoat wags her year, says her 
prayers, grunts, lays down dead, and 
bats her eyes till you couldn’t ’a’ 
given her away to enny nigger in 
Wake County, not if you wropped 
a fifty dollar bill around her tail and 
put a gold ring in her nose. It was 
plumb scan’alous the way she acted. 

“T could see plain now I wasn’t 
a-goin’ to make no great money off 
o’ that there pig; but I had seven 
dollars and a half into her, and I 
had to git it out somehow. So on 
the way home I concocts and pro- 
motes another scheme which seems 
to me to have its p’ints and prefer- 
ments. I makes up my mind to 
turn Peggy into sassiges. They was 
sellin’ at twenty cents a pound in 
the market, and countin’ time and 
labor in a-killin’ and a-grindin’ ‘of 
her I wouldn’t no mo’ than break 
even at the price. But that wasn’t 
what I was figgerin’ on. They was 
to be educated sassiges, onderstand 
—brain food—at thirty cents a 
pound. Five pounds would cram a 
nigger so full of education—the way 
I schemes it out—he wouldn’t need 
no school diploma to set up teachin’ 
on his own account.” 

Bill shook his head mournfully 
and heaved a sigh. 

“T reckon,” he said, “I ain’t got 
the makin’s in me of a fianceer. It 
didn’t work out the way I calkilated 
on. I might ’a’ knowed it when I 
couldn’t git a nigger to stick a knife 
into that there educated pig. No, 
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suh! They wouldn’t do it, not fer 
love or money. I kin stick a hawg 
with ennybody, but I got to allow | 
didn’t have no great stummick fer 
that there job myself. I started in 
on it, but when Peggy begins to 
say her prayers I quit! I could feel 
the brand of Cain a-comin’ out on 
to me. 

“T hitched up and druv down to 
the depot and the first strange nigger 
what lighted from the train I en- 
tices into the wagon and carries him 
off as fast as ol’ Sal could step it. 
I wasn’t a-goin’ to give him enny 
chance to get acquainted till I got 
through with him. Well, suh, he 
done the job, but he was lookin’ 
sorter ashy when he come out. 

“What you call dat kinder pig 
in dere?’ he propounds to me. ‘I 
ain’t never seen no pig like dat afore. 
It was sho’ curious de way she went 
on when I use de knife.’” 

Bill puffed his cigar back to life 
and proceeded sorrowfully: 

“They ain't much more to tell. 
Even then I didn’t read the signs 
right, bein’ jes’ this side of a plain 
dam’ fool by nature, previous condi- 
tion, and bringin’ up. I totes them 
there sassiges all over nigger town 
and brung ’em home agin intact and 
unimpaired. Ol’ Sam Pickens what 
oughter knowed better, ’cause he’s 
been around some—as far as Rich- 
mond he gives out—ol’ Sam, he 
says: 

“*Nossir, Mister Yawky, it’s tri- 
flin’ wif de onseen to eat pig dat kin 
laugh and talk and pray same as 
folks. I doan contend dere’s which- 
craf’ in it, but dey ain’t no good kin 
come to ennyone what eats them 
there sassiges. Nossir, not at enny 
price. Dey may be educatin’ jes’ de 
way you say it; I ain’t disputin’ dat; 
but I want my chillun to git dere 
knowledge f’um de outside. Start- 
in’ wif de insides is got a powerful 
onnatural look. Nossir, dey mus’ 
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git dere learnin’ wif de sweat of de 
brow and pain and tribilation of de 
sperrit, same as Moses done when 
he wrastled wif de Angel of de 
Lawd.’ 

“That’s jes’ the way that ol’ mule 
nigger orated to me—and all the rest 
of ’em—without sense or reason, or 
the enlightenments of my discourse. 
But I had to git my money back, or 
eat that there pig myself; and some- 
how, after all the wranglin’ over it, 
I’d kinder los’ my taste fer sassige 
meat. 

“So I goes and has a talk with 
Jake Snyder. You know Jake; keeps 
the grocery next to Johnson’s livery 
stable and sells to niggers mostly. 
Jake, he’s already done heard about 
the sassiges, but he reckons he kin 
disguise °em some way and sell ’em to 
the hot dawg wagon Saturday nights 
down by the depot. But owin’ and 
appertainin’ to the various contin- 
gencies of the case as it’d come to 
him he allows them there sassiges 
ain’t wuth mo’n five cents a pound; 
and bein’ plumb wore out and desprit 
I lets him have ’em. I figgered I was 
jes’ about even ennyway, countin’ in 
the five dollars Ike Bliss saved me 
on the cough cure.” 

Bill pulled out a bulky silver 
watch and pored over the face of it. 
I had seen him do this a score of 
times in years before. It prefaced 
the climax of his stories; alarmed 
you lest he take flight and leave the 
dénouement hanging fire. 

“You haven’t told me how Jake 
made out,” I mentioned. 

“Oh,” said Bill, “I was fergittin’ 
that. I ain’t the one to laugh at an- 
other man’s misfortunes, havin’ had 
’em of my own, but it got around 
how I’d sold Jake what was left of 
Peggy, and his sassige trade fell off 
so abrupt you could hear it drop. It 
was two months—they was makin’ 
sure them sassiges was sp’iled—be- 
fore he sold another link. The hot 
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dawg man—his trade is mostly nig- 
gers, too—had to git a justice of the 
peace to swear it out he hadn’t 
bought a sassige of Jake Snyder 
since the season opened. I reckon 
Jake didn’t git so much the best of 
me after all. Yes, suh, I kinder 
reckon it that a-way.” 

“Well, what became of the Peggy 
sausages?” I asked as my final ques- 
tion, knowing it was expected of me. 

Bill got up from his seat on the 
board and stretched himself. 
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“He fed ’em, Jake did,” he made 
casual reply, “to a houn’ pup of his’n, 
and he ain’t never run a rabbit since 
—that there pup. He leaves that to 
jes’ plain, ordinary dawgs. If you’re 
a-goin’ my way I’ll show him to you. 
He wags his left year, plays dead, 
says his prayers, and instead of bark- 
in’ like he useter when there was 
sumpin on his mind—he grunts! 
Which, as I was a-sayin’ first-off, 


-it don’t do to meddle with education 


in onnatural and circumjacent ways.” 





THE SKIRT OF HIS ROBE 


BY PAUL TRIEM 


TIMSON, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, stooped to examine a paper 
on his desk. Then he said: 

“Call Red McConnell.” 

In answer to the bailiff’s summons, 
there appeared at the front of the 
prisoner’s dock a short, slight, red- 
haired man, who gripped the iron 
railing and stood peering around the 
courtroom from under _ shaggy 
brows. 

“William, commonly called ‘Red’ 
McConnell,” continued the prosecu- 
ting attorney, “you are charged with 
rifling a cash register, on the water 
front, early on the morning of Sep- 
tember fifteenth, Do you plead 
guilty or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty, sir.” 

The prosecuting attorney spoke to 
the bailiff, who summoned from the 
witness room a man in citizen’s 
clothing. 

“Patrolman Collins,” 
Stimson. 

Patrolman Collins held up his 
hand and was sworn; then he testi- 
fied that on the night or morning in 
question he was patrolling the water- 
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front; that he had heard the noise 
of shattering glass and had rushed 
toward the sound; arriving, he saw 
the prisoner run from the scene of 
the robbery and escape, in spite of 
shots fired and vigorous pursuit. 

With a cynical smile, Prosecuting 
Attorney Stimson turned the witness 
over to Red’s lawyer. 

“Mr. Collins, you say you saw my 
client leave the scene of the robbery 
directly after the crime was com- 
mitted. How near were you to 
him ?” 

“Within twenty feet.” 

Red’s lawyer smiled. 

“They should teach marksmanship 
on the force,” he remarked pleas- 
antly. “I believe I could hit a man 
at twenty feet, myself. Now, Of- 
ficer, please tell the court how you 
happened to recognize the prisoner, 
seeing him for the fraction of a sec- 
ond, in the dead of night! 

Patrolman Collins answered 
readily: 

“Red is a police character, sir.” 

The attorney for the defense 
nodded. 
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“That will do for the present. 
Bailiff, call Mr. Ramsay.” 

From the witness room there en- 
tered a tall, slender and rather 
stooping man, with gray, thin hair 
and the colorless skin of one who 
has lived long in confinement. He 
was dressed in clothing as faded as 
himself, and conveyed the impres- 
sion of having stepped out of a 
time long past, of having been set 
down among people and scenes to 
which he had long been dead. His 
eyes were gentle, but in their depths 
lurked the shadow of an old horror. 

Stimson, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, had been making entries on the 
page before him; almost as if the 
case of Red, who was a police char- 
acter, were already closed. As the 
name of the witness was spoken, he 
looked up. Incredulously, as if he 
were confronted by a spirit come 
suddenly out of his own dead youth 
instead of by a man of flesh and 


blood, he stared at the witness, his 
bulging jaw set in a spasm of in- 


tense emotion. His face, usually 
flushed, became cyanosed. 

Mr. Ramsay, requested by Red’s 
lawyer to tell what he knew of the 
affair, looked at the prisoner, and 
by his look directed every eye in 
the courtroom toward the dock. In 
this spot light of interest, the man 
stood out with sudden emphasis: 
the lean, repellant face, its out- 
thrust jaw covered by red stubble; 
challenging and defiant, blue-green 
eyes; above them a mop of rusty 
hair. And then, as the witness for 
the defense looked gently at Red, 
the prisoner’s face flashed with a 
most surprising smile—a smile, that 
transformed the ugly mask, for 
there was suffering in it, and the 
gentleness and the comprehension 
which suffering brings. 

“Your Honor,” began Ramsay, 
“no man who has a mother to pray 
for him, and to follow him down 
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into the dirt with her love, is ever 
lost. Red had such a mother. On 
her death-bed, she sent for me and 
asked me to take up her work where 
she was leaving it. Her boy was a 
police character—he had an evil rec- 
ord which he was confidently ex- 
pected to live down to. But she 
knew she had not borne him for 
that!” 

Red’s eyes had dropped as he 
listened, and now Ramsay turned 
from him and looked toward the 
judge, his glance unfaltering under 
the counter-glances of the man on 
the bench and the multitude. A 
great silence held the people in their 
rows of uncomfortable wooden 
chairs, usually so prone to squeak 
and scrape. Something unforeseen 
was about to happeu—something— 

“On the night of September four- 
teenth, and on the morning which 
followed,” said the man in the wit- 
ness chair, “when this crime was 
committed, the prisoner was with 
me. He slept in my room, and he 
did not leave the house until six- 
thirty in the morning, when he took 
his dinner pail and went to work.” 

For another moment the room 
was still, with a silence which the 
urbane voice of Red’s attorney, as 
he turned the witness over to the 
state, seemed hardly to touch. Then 
Stimson stood up and thrust his 
hands into his trousers pockets; it 
was a trick he had when he was 
angry or perplexed, and now as he 
took a couple of steps toward the 
witness chair and swayed his 
strongly-built body, the long tails of 
his coat swayed in sympathy. Aside 
from his heavy jaw and his bulging, 
pugnacious eyes, they were the most 
conspicuous detail about him, those 
swinging coat tails. 

“Mr. Ramsay,” he asked, “have 
you ever stood in the prisoners’ 
dock ?” 

The witness nodded. 
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“What was the charge against 
you?” 

“Murder. I was convicted of 
manslaughter, and sent to prison.” 

The prosecuting attorney smiled. 
“T am glad that you are able to re- 
fresh my memory,” said he. “Of 
course I could have told the court 
‘this, if you had forgotten, for I 
prosecuted you. And after the 
judge had sentenced you to a long 
term in prison, you stood up in the 
dock and shook your trembling fist 
at me and swore to get even. Isn’t 
that true?” 

They might have been alone in 
the great room, these two, as they 
faced one another across the chasm 
of the years. 

“Tt is true,” Ramsay said. “But 
God has purged my soul of the sin 
of that threat, even as I have purged 
my will of the desire for revenge; 
for in prison I learned the lesson of 
forgiveness which I had never learn- 
ed before, so that I came forth with 
nothing but love for all men.” 

Stimson sneered. “What is your 
—er—profession at present?” he de- 
manded. 

“T am a mission worker.” 

The prosecuting attorney had ap- 
parently addressed his remarks to 
the witness, but all the while he had 
been studying the jury. A sense, 
created or developed by long years 
of training, told him that their sym- 
pathies were with the prisoner and 
the prisoner’s witness. He must 
break down this testimony before he 
let the case go to the jury. 

“Mr. Ramsay,” said he, forcing 
from his voice every hint of that in- 
tolerant rage he felt, “do you not see 
that, although Red slept in your 
room on this eventful night, it 
would have been possible for him to 
have slipped out and to have return- 
ed without awakening you? Re- 
member that this man is a notorious 
sneak. He could take the watch out 
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of your vest without you knowing 
it. Can’t you see how easy it would 
have been for him to leave your 
room and return to it, after an 
hour’s absence, without arousing 
you ?” 

The eyes of the jurors and of the 
spectators were upon the witness as 
he slowly shook his head and re- 
plied: 

“That would have been absolutely 
impossible.” 

Stimson knitted his brows and 
took a step forward, setting his coat 
tails to swinging. 

“Might I ask why?” he demanded. 

“Mr. Stimson,” replied Ramsay, 
“have you ever killed a man?” 

Stimson’s flush became black, and 
the veins on his forehead stood out 
in ridges. 

“No, sir!’ he cried. 


“Then I can’t explain. But sleep, 


‘such as all innocent men know, I 


have not known for years.” 

Even as he strove silently to mas- 
ter the black rage which boiled with- 
in him, Stimson realized that he 
could not rest his case here, either. 
Under lowering brows he surveyed 
the jury, then turned to the judge. 

“Your honor,” said he, “I would 
like a continuance in this case until 
to-morrow. The evidence is so un- 
usual that I believe I am entitled to 
a little time in which to meet it!” 

The continuance granted, Stimson 
betook himself to his office and shut 
himself in. He wanted to think. 

Years had passed since those days 
of youth when he and Vance Ram- 
say had stood opposite each other in 
the crowded court, and he, a young 
and untried hound of the law, had 
carried his case to a successful ter- 
mination. It had been one of the 
wonders of the day, that case; it had 
made Stimson’s reputation. . 

He had had little to build upon. 
Secretly he had known that the plea 
of “self-defense” which the prisoner 
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entered was just. The two had been 
boys together. They had been more 
than that. They had been rivals in 
school and at the university; they 
had courted the same girl. 

It was hard for Stimson, as he 
paced restlessly up and down his of- 
fice, to realize that the gray, faded 
man in the witness chair this after- 
noon had ever been the Vance Ram- 
say of his youth. For Ramsay had 
been an athlete and a scholar; he 
had been popular with the people 
with whom Stimson, in his sullen, 
dogged way, had vainly striven to in- 
gratiate himself. Ramsay had been 
born into a class of society toward 
which Stimson had dragged himself 
by laborious and painful degrees, 
and from which some invisible bar- 
rier ever held him apart. He knew 
that he was as far removed from 
this finer element of life now as he 


had been in the days of his smold-" 


ering, ambitious youth. 


And the girl—Stimson’s blood- 
shot eyes seemed again to rest upon 
her as she had been on that day in 
which fate suddenly shifted its ca- 
pricious favor from Ramsay to him- 


self. There had been a picnic. 
Stimson, by a considerable exercise 
of cunning and wire pulling, had se- 
cured an invitation for himself. He 
remembered how ill at ease and de- 
fiant he had felt, among those soft- 
voiced, smiling-eyed people—until he 
discovered that Ramsay and Patricia 
had quarreled. He had made the 
most of the opportunity. And Pa- 
tricia had smiled upon him, a strange 
smile with all of the joy of life gone 
out of it. 

Then it had come, that terrible 
event. Ramsay, always quick-tem- 
pered and perhaps rendered unusu- 
ally so on this day because of the 
behavior of Patricia, was attacked 
on the way home by one of the town 
bullies, whose enmity he had se- 
cured. In the swift anger of an in- 
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stant he drew a pistol and shot his 
assailant through the heart. 

Stimson, the newly-elected county 
attorney, had worked with an inten- 
sity and absorption which had 
amazed his acquaintances. They 
could not see his heart, could not 
read those motives of jealousy and 
rage which drove him on like the 
virus of some black delirium. Un- 
der his subtle twisting, the affair be- 
came the crime of the century: an 
unprovoked assault by an aristocrat 
upon a working man. Stimson’s will 
swayed the jury. It closed down 
over them and mastered them. He 
forced them to see through his eyes, 
through the eyes of hate and re- 
venge. And again he beheld the 
look of despair on Ramsay’s face as 
his rival saw his own conduct dis- 
torted and magnified from the hot- 
headed impulse of youth to the de- 
liberate result of depravity. 

Ramsay had lost the girl, but so 
had Stimson. When chance brought 
them face to face after the trial she 
had looked at him and through him 
with eyes whose cold and utter con- 
tempt had cowed even him. He 
knew that she loved Ramsay, and 
that she would die loving him. 

He had tried to check these mem- 
ories which surged over him, but 
until the crest of the flood had 
passed, they mastered him. After- 
wards he stood up and thrust his 
hands into his pockets and walked 
up and down, swinging his long coat 
tails with the restless rhythm of his 
steps. 

Suddenly he paused. 

“Damn him!” he thought, “can 
such a creature never be crushed? 
Is this a spirit, this gray, withered 
thing with its death’s head smile? 
Can he come back from the hell to 
which I sent him to mock me and 
defy me? But I conquered the man 
and I shall conquer this shadow of 
what he was!” 
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The tempestuous anger went out 
of his face and he sat down in front 
of his desk. He needed to think. 
In some way he must break down 
the impression Ramsay had made 
on the jury—he must convince 
twelve somewhat stupid men that 
Ramsay had lied or that he did not 
know what he was talking about. It 
would be hard to do. 

A clerk entered and laid upon 
Stimson’s desk a bundle of papers. 

“In the Ainsworth case,” he ex- 
plained. 

Stimson shoved the papers away. 

“Tell Buckley to look after it,” he 
commanded. “And listen—send 
over to the city hall for the patrol- 
man who testified in that case this 
afternoon—Patrolman Collins. 
Have him come up here at once, and 
don’t let anyone disturb us!” 

He sat back after the clerk had 
gone out and stared at the desk and 
at the wall. Methodically, almost 
automatically, his mind went back to 
the thread of his self-communion. 
Ramsay must be proved a fool or a 
liar or both. How could it be done? 
He went backward and forward over 
the blind trail, searching with a cer- 
tain cruel patience which was native 
to him for the single microscopic de- 
fect which experience convinced him 
must exist in the case for the de- 
fense. 

“Patrolman Collins,” announced 
the clerk. 

Stimson looked up, the frown still 
on his face. 

“Sit down,” he commanded 
abruptly. With one hard, swift 
glance, he took in every detail of the 
newcomer’s manner and bearing. 
The man avoided his eyes. There 
was a furtive look about him, as of 
one caught in a lie. “Mr. Collins,” 
continued the prosecuting attorney, 
“we've got to have more dope on this 
man, Red. We've got only half a 
case against him. You presented 
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your evidence in good shape, but 
both you and I know that you 
couldn’t have stood much cross-ques- 
tioning. You didn’t seem to believe 
what you were saying. Now, what’s 
wrong?” 

Collins moved uncomfortably in 
his chair. His little, crafty eyes met 
Stimson’s furtively. 

“What do you mean—I didn’t be- 
lieve what I was saying?” he pro- 
tested. 

The prosecuting attorney shook 
his head. “Come, come, my friend,” 
said he, “we’ve got to work together 
in this thing. Our interests are the 
same. Both of us want to get re- 
sults—and—to—get—Red! Isn’t 
that a fact?” 

Collins smiled. He was beginning 
to understand. 

“Red ought to be got,” he admit- 
ted. “It was him put the papers on- 
to Sergeant Hennesey’s lay—he used 
to be Hennesey’s collector down be- 
low the line, before this religious 
bug got him. He knows a lot more 
than he ought to, Red does.” 

Stimson was only half attending 
to this confession. 

“Listen,” said he, “did Red do this 
job, or didn’t he? Give me the 
straight of it—I need to know!” 

The patrolman’s manner again be- 
came furtive, almost alarmed. 

“Of course he done it,” he replied. 

Stimson was looking contemptu- 
ously at him, his steely eyes level and 
unwavering. 

“Collins,” said he softly, “you’ll 
have to learn to lie better than that. 
Red is the scapegoat in this case, I 
see. Well——” 

He stood up. With his hands in 
his pockets and his long coat tails 
swinging, he strode fiercely up and 
down the room. He had forgotten 
the patrolman, who was merely a 
pawn in the prosecuting attorney’s 
game. The thing that occupied his 
mind was something more important 
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than police politics—it was some- 
thing more important than his own 
success. Red, too, was a pawn; but 
the man who stood back of him—the 
gray, worn man with the gentle 
eyes—— 

Stimson raised his clenched fist 
above his head. 

“T’ll send him down!” he cried. 
“I'll smash him into the ground, if 
I have to crawl through hell to do 
it!” He brought his fist down with 
a crash upon his desk. Then abrupt- 
ly he paused and stood looking down 
at the patrolman. 

“You can go,” he said. “If you’re 
called back, stick to your story as 
you've told it. Say no more than 
you have to—and leave the rest to 
me!” 

When Collins had gone out, the 

prosecuting attorney seated himself 
before his desk. His jaw was set, 
and the massive forehead above it 
was sullen and brooding. 
. Outside, the afternoon crept on 
unheeded. A bunch of sparrows 
alighted in the courtyard below Stim- 
son’s window, and shrieked and gos- 
siped until he threw up the sash and 
hurled an ink well at them, accom- 
panying it with an oath. In the 
street beyond, newsboys were cry- 
ing the evening papers. 

Again Stimson was scowling at his 
desk. He knew that nothing short 
of a legal miracle could counteract 
the effect upon the jury of Ramsay’s 
testimony. Bitterly he realized that, 
as always, his was the task of alien- 
ating from his rival that sympathy 
and belief which something in Ram- 
say drew from other men. But—it 
should be done! 

“Let me set down the cold, iso- 
lated units of fact,” he muttered, 
coldly intolerant now of the very 
passion and rage which drove him 
on. They should not rob him of his 
greatest weapon, an inborn and bru- 
tal directness of thought. “Red slept 


in the room with this cursed moun- 
tebank. That much is probably true. 
And he, Ramsay, says that Red 
couldn’t have left without arousing 
him. That’s all bunk, but the jury 
believes it. How can I convince 
them that it’s merely the lie of one 
crook trying to save another ?” 

He caught his lip between his 
teeth and bit it with silent fury, bat- 
tling again for self-mastery. Hate 
drove him on to win this battle, but 
hate must be subdued, utterly mas- 
tered, or he would not win. 

He sat back and let his head droop. 
He must think, must reason it out. 

“IT must convince them; must 
show ‘ 

He paused, then leaped to his feet. 

“That’s it,” he snarled. “I must 
show them! If I can do that—if I 
can show them that he could have 
left the room they will jump to 
the conclusion that he did leave it! 
That’s human nature! This is- no 
place for words—I shall win by the 
logic of tangible and unshakable 
fact! I must act!” 

Another thought came to him, and 
he paused. 

“Suppose—he has told the truth? 
Suppose he isn’t merely guessing at 
Red’s innocence? Doesn’t he sleep 
as other men do? And if not—”’ A 
spasm contorted his face. “If he 
does not sleep—it will be his life— 
or mine!” 

Seizing his hat, he went swiftly 
from the room. 

The outer office was deserted. A 
janitor wearing a tin dust-muzzle 
limped about the corridor. The 
newsboys were silent. 

Stimson went to his boarding- 
house and dressed for dinner. It 
was a fashionable boarding-house, in 
a fashionable part of town. The 
dining-room was beginning to fill 
when he entered it, but he sat down 
at an empty table and made his way 
silently and sullenly through his 
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meal. He knew that he was not 
popular with these smiling-eyed, 
gentle-voiced people. He had a con- 
viction that they detected some subtle 
difference between themselves and 
him. 

“IT wasn’t born to this kind of 
thing—like Ramsay! But I’ll make 
one of their forgotten darlings sweat 
blood! Who is he to be protecting 
another crook? I'll smash them 
both!” 

He ate and drank deliberately and 
fully, for the thing he was about to 
attempt required that he should feel 
the stimulation and _ self-confidence 
which highly-seasoned food and 
drink bring to men of a certain 
coarse-fibered organization. When 
finally he left the table and returned 
to his room, his face was flushed and 
his eyes suffused ; but his coarse, red 
hands were clenched, and his desire 
had ossified into an unwavering de- 
termination. 

Time must pass before he could 
set about his night’s work. He sat 
down in his luxuriously-furnished 
room and tried to read. Faces came 
between him and the printed page, 
however; a girl’s face, slender and 
delicately moulded, with wonderful 
eyes, gentle eyes, cruel eyes that 
looked into Stimson’s and brought 
the cold sweat out on his forehead ; 
and another—the face of a young 
man, keen-eyed, laughing, serenely 
self-confident, which faded slowly 
and was merged into the gray, gentle 
face of the man in the witness chair. 

Stimson staggered across to the 
buffet and poured himself out a glass 
of whiskey, and then another and an- 
other. Afterward he seated himself 
and waited, somberly defiant, for the 
faces to come back; but they ap- 
peared no more. 

Gradually the night advanced, and 
Stimson drank and stared, red-eyed 
and lowering, into the dimly-lighted 
corners of the room. 
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One o’clock struck. It found the 
prosecuting attorney picking his way 
through a narrow street, dank and 
noxious with unspeakable exhala- 
tions. Blurred lights showed here 
and there, behind dirty and sinister 
windows; and in spite of the late- 
ness or the extreme earliness of the 
hour, two-legged animals that had 
once been men, stole noiselessly 
about, scurrying into doorways or 
into cavernous areas at Stimson’s ap- 
proach. 

Once he caught the stolid tramp 
of a patrolman’s footsteps, and 
turned to interview the representa- 
tive of the law. 

The patrolman stared at Stimson. 

“Never mind what I’m doing 
here,” said the attorney, answering 
the look. “You know who I am, 
don’t you? All right, then tell me 
where about here a fellow by the 
name of Ramsay lives.” 

“You’re near his place now. It’s 
a tumble-down shack with a street 
light in front of it, half a block 
ahead, on your right.” 

Stimson advanced. Presently his 
steps became more cautious, and he 
paused in the shadow of a ware- 
house to examine a shanty before 
him. 

There seemed to be no living crea- 
ture other than himself in this alley. 
Its buildings might have been houses 
of the dead, so still was it. The 
prosecuting attorney could hear the 
ticking of his own watch, as he 
paused under an open window at the 
side of the shack. He stood listen- 
ing, but could hear no other sound. 
Curiously he laid his fingers on his 
wrist. Reaction against the goadings 
of alcohol and rage had set in, and 
his pulse beat sluggishly. 

Slowly and with great caution he 
drew himself into the room, then 
steadied himself in the darkness by 
resting his hand against the wall. 
He realized that he had placed him- 
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self beyond the pale of the law. He 
was a house breaker—no jury in the 
land would convict Ramsay for tak- 
ing his life, if he should be discov- 
ered. Oddly enough, this thought 
brought only a curious elation. 
Momentarily it did for him what 
alcohol could no longer do. His 
mind worked as by flashes of light- 
ning. He drew a revolver from his 
pocket, and with this in his right 
hand began to feel his way into the 
darkness. 

“His life or mine,” he reminded 
himself. 

From somewhere before him came 
the sound of breathing—the long, 
easy sweep of breath which accom- 
panies sleep, even a murderer’s sleep. 
Stimson, with the revolver poised in 
his hand, continued inch by inch 
across the floor. Gradually his eyes 


became accustomed to the gloom and 
he could make out an open doorway. 

He paused. Regular and unmis- 
takable through the darkness came 


the sound of gentle breathing. 

As he passed through the door- 
way and stood, rigid and waiting, 
prepared for anything, a sudden 
tremor shook him. He was pre- 
pared for anything—except the unin- 
terrupted continuance of that ghost- 
ly breathing, which seemed now to 
come from below his elbow. He was 
ready for action, was prepared for 
the sudden cry of one awakened 
from sleep, for the flash of a pistol 
—but nothing happened! Nothing! 
He could feel his skin drawing up 
into knots, could feel his scalp 
twitching with grizzly terror. The 
very air seemed to press in upon him 
and smother him. It might have 
been the air of a long unopened 
vault. 

The room was turning—or was it 
that the direction of the sleeper, 
whose sighing breath still beat upon 
Stimson’s ears, was changing? Was 
it a sleeper, after all? 
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Then he caught himself and 
fought grimly for the mastery of his 
quaking body, fought as a horseman 
might fight to subdue a panic-strick- 
en mount. His teeth were locked 
spasmodically, and he held himself 
without breathing while slowly he 
stretched out his left hand and 
groped before him. The exploring 
fingers touched something and drew 
back swiftly, while Stimson’s heart 
gave one leap and seemed about to 
burst; for he had touched a face, a 
cold and motionless face. And that 
unearthly breathing continued. A 
delirious terror possessed Stimson’s 
very soul. He believed he was dy- 
ing. With every convulsion, his 
heart sent the blood swirling through 
his numbed brain and body and the 
room seemed to be whirling about 
him. 

Gradually the terror burned itself 
out. He had been too weak to flee. 
He was dully surprised to find that 
he was not dead, and with a stub- 
born persistence which he knew was 
rooted deeper even than the love of 
life, he began again to explore, with 
one groping hand, the gloom about 
him. 

The hand touched the surface of 
a table. Then it closed over a book. 
His legs shook, and he knew that his 
face was wet, but he forced himself 
to move cautiously as he slid the 
book under his coat, and with the 
revolver still gripped convulsively, 
turned and stole from the room. 


When the case of the State vs. 
“Red” McConnell was announced, 
on the following morning, the prose- 
cuting attorney asked that the wit- 
ness for the defense be recalled. 

“Mr. Ramsay,” said he, “I believe 
you testified that the prisoner in this 
case could not have left your room, 
on the night in question, without 
awakening you?” 

“I did,” Mr. Ramsay replied, 





Stimson held up a leather-bound 
book. 

“Do you recognize this?” he asked. 

Ramsay looked at it. 

“It belongs to me,” he replied. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” cried 
Stimson, in a voice which shook and 
swelled and vibrated with triumph, 
“last night I entered this man’s room 
and took from a table, beside which 
he slept, this book. I am not an 
expert house breaker, as is the pris- 
oner. Doubtless I made unnecessary 
noise. But the fact remains that this 
unimpeachable witness, who does not 
sleep as other men do—slept through 
it all!” 

Twelve thoroughly startled men 
craned their necks from the jury 
box. The judge leaned forward 
over his rosewood table. The coun- 
sel for the defense was on his feet, 
shouting unheeded protests. And all 
the while, across the gulf of the 
years and across a greater gulf 
which had existed before either of 
them was born, Ramsay and his 
enemy faced one.another. 

The room fell silent, for Vance 
Ramsay was speaking. 

“T did not sleep,” he said. 
I was awake!” 

Stimson pointed a derisive finger 
at him. 

“You will have hard work to con- 
vince the jury of that,” he jeered. 

With the old bitter smile on his 
lips, he stood regarding his enemy. 
He had crushed this gray ghost, 
which had appeared out of the past! 
He had conquered, for against the 
logic of fact the defense would vain- 
ly strive to argue, to reply with 
words. Instinctively he sensed the 
reaction of the collective mind of the 
jury ; the reaction which he had fore- 
seen and worked for. In accepting 
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the fragment of truth which he of- 
fered them, they had also accepted 
the false inferences which had ac- 
companied it. 


He knew that “Red” 
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had not left Ramsay’s room on the 
night of the crime, but by convincing 
the jury that he could have, in spite 
of the mission worker’s statement, he 
had convinced them that “Red” was 
the thief! 

Still he looked, curiously, cruelly. 

Ramsay’s face was gentle, as is 
the face when the soul has been 
purged of dross by the fire of pas- 
sion and despair. For a moment 
his eyes rested upon Stimson’s, 
and the prosecuting attorney was 
vaguely irritated to read in them an 
expression that was surely akin to 
pity. 

From his pocket Ramsay drew 
something—a triangular bit of cloth. 

“It is a fragment from your coat,” 
he explained. “If you will turn—” 

But with a sudden pallor spread- _ 
ing over his face, Ramsay reached 
back and caught those swinging tails 
which were always the most obtrus- 
ive detail of his dress; he drew them 
up into view, then with an oath 
dropped them. But to the staring 
men in the jury box, it had in that 
instant been apparent that a three- 
cornered fragment was missing from 
one tail. 

The room was so still that the 
cooing of doves, in the great dome 
overhead, echoed plainly through it. 
Then a woman sobbed, and a ripple 
of whispering went over the tense 
and breathless crowd, like a summer 
wind stirring up tiny waves on the 
surface of a lake. 

From his seat, the judge looked 
down, first at the prosecuting attor- 
ney, who had sunk into his chair, 
then at the gray old man who still 
fumbled with the fragment of cloth 
in his hands. 

“A most unusual idea,” comment- 
ed the judge. He was but human, 
in spite of his high office. His 
nerves had been screwed almost to 
the snapping point, and now he 
mopped his forehead and cleared his 
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throat and gave way to a reaction of 
feeling, just like any other man of 
fifty or thereabouts, who likes to be 
comfortable and avoid scenes. 
“Most unusual, and certainly with- 
out precedent!” 

A smile flickered over Ramsay’s 
sad face, and was gone. 
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“It was my bible which Mr. Stim- 
son took,” he replied. “In it there 
is a story of a king who sought the 
life of an innocent man, and of how 
the king fell into this man’s power, 
through God’s will, and was allowed 
to go free. But David cut off the 
skirt of Saul’s robe!” 





BIRD SONG 
BY LILBURN HARWOOD TOWNSEND 


Ass clear song, rang high around 
The verdant hills and fallow ground ; 


It rang about dew-dropping eaves, 
And fell in ripples on the leaves 


And fields of fragrant clover red, 
Wet with the tears that Night had shed. 


No pipe or string was ere so sweet, 
Or temple choir, where voices meet. 


In touching harmonies they sing, 
With organ peals to make them ring. 


It wooed the hearts of flowers fair, 
And eased the binding yoke of care; 


It leapt in joy along the flow 
Of meadow streams with sun aglow; 


It wound its way in happiness, 
And stole a kiss and soft caress 


From lily, rose and buttercup: 
The bells of Morn had wakened up. 


The merry song and music grew, 
Until a hawk, whose aim was true, 


Shot down with cruel talons wide— 
And then the song and songster died. 





CORN ON THE COB 


BY WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


“‘T-’ VERY time I take a slant at 

your lamps, kid, I feel like when 
the elevator stops quick and begins 
to go the other way.” 

Edward Harrington Lawton lean- 
ing over the cashier’s marble desk, 
spoke with lowered voice so that the 
world at large, passing in and out of 
Jackson’s Fulton Street lunchroom, 
couldn’t hear. 

“Those lamps have got all the star- 
lit nights in a dozen Montreal winters 
choked black in the face and scream- 
ing for oxygen,” he continued. “The 
poetry guys never pulled any stuff 
that could begin to—” 

“Forget it,” interrupted Gladys 
Jones, as she daintily corralled forty- 
five cents and a punched ticket from 
an impatient customer. “Can’t you 
see I’m trying to hold down a job? 
Do you want to get me fired?” 

Edward Harrington Lawton was 
not discouraged nor in any degree 
flustered but he realized that it would 
be strategic to change his line of at- 
tack. No girl can be expected to 
listen intelligently to compliments 
and make change for a hurrying 
public at the same time. 

“Well, then, if you don’t want to 
hear what I think about you, do you 
want to go to a show with me to- 
night ?” 

“I do, but I won’t,” refused Gladys, 
patting back her spotless cuffs. “I’m 
not going to take theater tickets, or 
little visits to Coney, or any other 
good things of this life under false 
pretenses. I’ve told you once a day 
for six months that you haven’t any 
more chance than a cripple in a six 
o'clock subway train. Do you get 
me, Edward?” 


Lawton’s face took on the discour- 
aged appearance of a three days’ old 
cream puff. Moreover, he blushed, 
for the cashier had a condemnatory 
eye on his chin and he rememberea 
that he had forgotten to shave. Ap- 
parently she was moved to pity. 

“If you want to walk home with 
me to-night and sit on the steps a few 
minutes and hear the landlady talk 
about the time she lost her last hus- 
band, you’re as welcome as a free 
lunch counter.” 

Edward’s countenance underwent 
a change for the better. 

“I wouldn’t stay away to see the 
real white hope work out!” he cried, 
joyfully. 

A rush of customers swept him 
away from the desk and he suddenly 
remembered that his lunch hour had 
long since passed. He hurried back 
to the Barclay Street house of Ding- 
ler Bros., wholesale seeds, with a 
mind divided as to whether or not 
pity were akin to love. Despite the 
promptings of eternal hope he knew, 
deep down, that the heart beating un- 
derneath the chic shirtwaist of 
Gladys Jones had not yet throbbed 
once for him. 

Edward Harrington Lawton drew 
a deep breath of dust and September 
air when, shortly after five o’clock, 
Jackson’s cashier stepped out of the 
imitation onyx portals and smiled a 
welcome. 

“I'd like to take you over to City 
Hall with me, little girl,” he said, 
“and see the marriage license shark. 
Then a taxi and, bing, the sky-pilot!” 

“Edward—” 

“It will give me great pleasure to 
carve out a career for myself, as the 
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correspondence school ads say, and 
I'll sign an ironclad contract to dump 
all the profits in your lap!” 

“You sound good, all right!” The 
girl sighed. “But, honest, I can’t see 
it. You’re a good boy, Edward Har- 
rington, but somehow you don’t seem 
like the one best bet. I’m going to 
wait around a while for him.” 

In silence they passed St. Paul’s 
and started up Broadway. The traf- 
fic roared mockery in Lawton’s ears 
and he set his big shoulders but half- 
heartedly against the jostlings of 
other home-goers. Slowly, however, 
as they swung along the pavements 
of the street that slants Lawton’s 
spirits rose. They turned west on 
Twelfth and by the time Edward had 
settled his back uncomfortably 
against the iron railing on the steps of 
Glady’s brownstone boarding house 
the world looked good again. She, 
for neatness’ sake seated on an un- 
folded copy of the Evening Kernel, 
smiled at him. 

“Girl,” he began, solemnly, “once 
I heard a very wise guy give a lec- 
ture on Greek art—nothing about 
shining shoes or selling peanuts, you 
understand—and, if my thinks are 
wandering home in the right order, 
he said that the Greeks had it on 
everybody else in the matter of form. 
But, believe me, if you had slid up 
over my horizon then I’d have told 
that guy where he got off! When it 
comes to form you’ve got—” 

“Be a real good boy, Eddie, and 
cut out the soft stuff, just for a 
change!” pleaded Gladys. “It’s a 
poor reward for letting you sit on my 
front steps. Just for that I hope 
Mrs. Walling comes out and tells you 
all about her eight attacks of sci- 
atica !” 

“So fair and yet with a cruel punch 
in either hand!” murmured Edward. 
“Grant me just one last, short spiel 
and then I'll promise to be good for- 
ever more!” 
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The girl abstractedly watched the 
meanderings of a gutter cat. 

“Be brief,” she said, “and at that 
I hope Mrs. Walling gets you!” 

“IT never robbed a bank, played 
poker more than I could afford or got 
soused before dinner.” Edward’s 
words were light but his tone was 
earnest. “You know my little 
twenty-five per is all yours for bon- 
bons and talcum powder—and the 
boss has promised mea raise. I even 
went to the expense of getting 
shaved this afternoon because | 
caught you looking at my slightly 
blue chin after lunch. With all these 
evidences of a noble and upright life 
before you, tell me this: what can 
poor Eddie do to make good!” 

Gladys flipped dust from her num- 
ber twos with a fold of newspaper. 

“Cross my heart, I don’t know! 
There isn’t the proper tremble under 
my jabot for you, Edward, and we’d 
both be sorry if we did anything rash 
without a good excuse.” 

Lawton groaned, fervently, and on 
the diminuendo of his groan the 
squeak of shoe leather under a heavy 
tread came from the hall. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Lawton,” came 
in the gutteral tones of Mrs. Walling, 
landlady. “I hope you’re well. I 
ain’t, goodness knows, though ’twould 
seem I’d had my share of troubles in 
this world. ’Twa’n’t more’n six 
weeks ago I had my last attack of 
rheumatiz and couldn’t stir hand ner 
foot, and I’m likely to be flat on my 
back agin, if feelin’s is any sign—” 

“Gladys,” Edward desperately 
broke in, “will you eat spaghetti with 
me to-night? The promise goes!” 

“In that case, yes,” she replied. 
“It’s corned beef and cabbage night 
here!” 

“Huh!” sniffed Mrs. Walling. 
“Plenty good enough! Though, if I 
do say it myself, when my last hus- 
band was alive I’d have turned up 
my nose at sech—” 
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“Come on!” exclaimed Lawton, 
hastily getting up. “The red ink at 
Tomaso’s will get pale if we don’t 
hurry.” 

Gladys tucked a stray wisp of hair 
into its ordained place and they left 
Mrs. Walling rumbling to herself on 
the succulence of corned beef and 
cabbage. Partly out of respect to the 
roaring crashes of the elevated and 
partly because of love’s insoluble 
riddle Edward Harrington Lawton 
said almost nothing as they headed up 
Sixth Avenue toward Tomaso’s. 

There must be something in the 
muddled world of mice and men that 
would bring to the eyes of the slen- 
der, silken haired girl the light that 
Edward wanted to see. Was it brav- 
ery or bon-bons? Pearls or the 
pretty manners of a carpet knight? 
He would have given much to know. 

They were opposite the familiar al- 
legorical trees that stood on either 
side of Tomaso’s entrance. Edward 
halted. Gladys turned to the curb 


and stepped off under the nose of a 
big, blindered delivery horse. At that 
instant a motor cycle started with a 
sharp bark. 

The delivery horse reared and for 
one perilous second his hoofs beat the 


air over the head of Gladys. Then 
Lawton’s hands were on the bit and 
the horse was forced down to his 
haunches. The driver came from 
somewhere and gathered up the reins, 
Gladys was safe on the other side of 
the street, and it was over. 

Lawton breathed hard and wiped 
his hands as they walked into the res- 
taurant. They faced each other 
across a table d’hote tablecloth and 
the waiter poured red wine. Edward 
wondered whether the light in the 
girl’s eyes was admiration—or some- 
thing else. 

“Much obliged,” she said. “You're 
a regular man!” 

He leaned forward eagerly, a ques- 
tion in his eyes. It wouldn’t be a 
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sporting stunt for him to trifle with 
his promise, after what had happened, 
and he did not speak. But she under- 
stood and there was pain in her voice 
as she answered his unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“No, Edward! I’m so sorry, but 
there doesn’t seem to be anything 
that makes any difference!” 

He settled back in his chair with a 
long breath. The soup came, and 
they ate because it was there. But 
neither life nor love can affect the 
young appetite and when Tomaso’s 
famous spaghetti, accompanied by 
corn-on-the-cob and a bit of long- 
lived fowl, came to them, they wel- 
comed it. As Lawton deftly manip- 
ulated his ear of corn and Gladys 
watched him, the gloom of unrequi- 
ted love cleared. A full stomach is 
to the rejected lover as the cooling of 
spring to the panting hart. 

A big moon looked tolerantly down 
on the city when they left the res- 
taurant. Quietly they crossed to 
Fifth Avenue that they might be 
more alone with the night. The 
grouch of no young man can resist 
dinner, a good cigar, and moonlight ; 
especially if the girl of his heart 
walks close beside him along an al- 
most deserted street. The long, 
double line of lights along the avenue 
grew cheerier and the moonlight 
more mellow. 

The little hand of Gladys touched, 
accidentally, of course, that of Law- 
ton. He thrilled and words came be- 
fore he could stop them. 

“T wish I hadn’t promised not to 
talk about what keeps me awake 
nights !” 

There was a long silence. They 
neared Twelfth Street and. again 
Gladys’s hand, quite by accident, no 
doubt, touched Lawton’s. 

“Tf you hadn’t promised, and had a 
hunch you ought to say something, 
what would it be?” she asked, softly. 

“T’d say,” he looked up for inspira- 
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tion to the silver disk swinging low in 
the heavens, “that the moon is a 
mighty punk illumination when 
you’re awake and have your eyes 
open. Also that there never was and 
never will be any little wavelets that 
can hand out the tunes that happen 
every time you make a remark. 
There’s a lot more but of course I 
can’t tell about it.” 

“Perhaps I’d really like to hear 
about it.” Her voice was almost a 
whisper and with seeming thought- 
lessness she walked a trifle closer. 

Edward looked down quickly and 
then up and down the street. There 
was not another man, woman or child 
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on that block. It was well. A few 
minutes later they walked hand in 
hand towards Mrs. Walling’s. 

There was a sore puzzle in the mind 
of Edward Harrington Lawton. He 
frowned and grinned to himself. 

“Girlie, will you put me hep to what 
changed me from an undesirable to 
the one best bet?” 

She laughed. 

“Well, I might as well tell you,” 
answered Gladys. “It happened at 
dinner. The man who can eat corn- 
on-the-cob without mussing himself 
up like an inmate of the monkey 
house at the Zoo is the one to lead 
me around for the rest of my days!” 


VALE ATQUE AVE 
BY ANTOINETTE DeCOURSEY PATTERSON 


you left me—like a bird with song clear-spoken, 
All its brave plumage glinting in the sun :— 
You come to me again, with pinion broken, 
The colors tarnished and the song all done! 


I welcome you!—Wide open is my casement, 

And smiles will greet you, though the tears may start. 
The dream I dreamed can suffer no effacement— 

Thy once sweet songs still echo in my heart. 





LOVE-IN-A-MIST 


BY ELIZABETH MAURY COOMBS 


“Njo™ Miss Deacon, this here 

is Love-in-a-Mist,” said Mrs. 
Mitt, holding out a delicate porce- 
lain-blue flower almost obscured ina 
maze of mist-like foliage. “An’ that 
thar”—alluding to the spray of pink 
Dicentra I held in my hand—‘“is 
Love-lies-a-Bleedin’, Yas’m, some 
folks does call this here Love-in-a- 
Mist Devil-in-a-Bush,” she replied, 
to what I now saw was an irreverent 
question, “an’ ’tis the same thing to 
some menfolks, but not to all men. 
Thar be some as says all men has 
thar price,” shé continued, standing 
up a few minutes from her work in 
the white-paled garden, where the 
butter-beans were even now trying 


to drape decently the ankles of the 
corn-stalks with vines from which 
later to weave for them a falling 
mantle of green, embroidered thick 
in creamy flowers. 

“An’ so says I—all menfolks has 


thar price. But some I recomem- 
bers ter ha’ been dear at ninepence 
a yard, an’ others is, as the Word 
has it, a good deal higher’n rubies. 

“What’s that? Yas’m, ’course I 
knows that was writ ’bout’n ’omans, 
but King Solomon writ it, an’ we-all 
knows he was mighty palaverin’ 
with the ladies. But here’s huccome 
I says what I says: year in an’ 
year out, menfolks is had a right 
smart ‘sociation with ’omans, an’ 
thar ain’t sech a pizenous lot o’ dif- 
ference betwixt an’ between ’em as 
they lets on. 

“But, Lawdy! whar wuz I by 
now? ’Bout’n Love-in-a-Mist an’ 
men an’ ’omans. Blessed is a vir- 
tuous “oman, fer her price is far 
an’ above rubies, an’ by that thar 


same token a virtuous man had 
ought ter come higher, ’cause why? 
—the critter jest natu’ally don’t 
seem like he’s got much of a call 
that a-way. 

“Yas’m, ’tis hot, bout as hot as 
love in August, an’ when I finish 
grablin’ this here gyarden row I 
done ‘low as how I'll lay by a spell. 
I want to tell you ’bout’n Love-in- 
a-Mist an’ a man I knowed onct—an’ 
the man’s name was John.” 

The old bent-backed woman rooted 
about with her knobby claws under 
each hill of new potatoes, in order to 
get a dish of the marble-sized tubers 
for dinner, and yet not disturb the 
growth of the plant with a hoe. 
Then she joined me under the gnar- 
ly pear tree with its scanty crop 
of wizened green fruit, where, fan- 
ning herself with her checkered 
apron, and resting her eyes on the 
blue mountains which rose like a 
wall between us and the world, she 
finally said: 

“See that thar mounting?” Then, 
as I didn’t see, taking up my hand 
and pointing with it—‘Yas’m, that 
un, Ole Side-Saddle, folks calls hit, 
’caze hit looks ’most as much like a 
side-saddle as hit do like anything 
else. Well’m, that’s whar John 
lived, whar he do live, an’ whar 
he’s likely to be a-livin’ quite a con- 
sider’ble spell, bein’ as how he’s 
about as sickly as a lightwood knot, 
an’ most as much sot on travelin’ as 
we-all’s poplar tree a-growin’ down 
yonder by the spring-house branch. 

“*Twuz me as named him when I 
fust clapped eyes on him. His ma 
up’n says ‘Richard,’ but I ‘lowed as 
how ‘Richard’ is got ter be dressed 
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fine. Hit’s a powerful pretty name 
to go with white piqué kilts an’ sich, 
but John is a plain-featured name 
that goes well with jest pants an’ 
roundabout. Nobody says nothin’ 
ter John with one gallus busted 
a-stealin’ a ride home on the hay- 
wagon, after he’s done been in the 
swimmin’-hole the whole endurin’ 
evenin’! But po’ lil’ Richard, he’s 
got to be a-keepin’ of his clo’es clean 
and a-tryin’ to grow a straight nose. 
Meanwhiles, John kin have a face 
as plain as a gourd o’ soap an’ no- 
body ain’t got no right ter complain 
o’ the chile. Folks makes their chil- 
luns see a sight o’ trouble by label- 
lin’ of ’em outen books an’ not ’cord- 
in’ to features. Many’s the Rose 


I’ve seen turn bodaciously into a 
cabbage, an’ at we-all’s school Solo- 
mon King clean wore out a nice, 
strong dunce-stool. 

“John was plain, an’ he had two 
mighty good excuses for a-lookin’ 


like hisself: his ma an’ his pa. Long 
‘bout ten years old he tuk on a 
powerful resemblunce ter a_half- 
grown hound puppy, ’specially down 
to’ds his feet. His wristses run 
down a length o’ six inches er so 
outen his sleeves afore they could 
ketch up to his hands. ’Bout’n the 
time he turned twenty, his own 
mother she “lowed as how she b’lieved 
she’d have to take to havin’ the po’ 
critter’s shoes half-soled on top, he 
wore ’em out so bad treadin’ on his 
own uppers to try an’ hide his feet. 

“Set yo’ biggin over to’ds me—I 
kin shell peas faster’n a dog kin 
trot whilst I be a-tellin’ of yer.” She 
took hold of the tiny one-handled 
wooden tub called a biggin in the 
mountains, drew it towards her, and, 
with her eyes always on the distant 
hills, crooked her little bent fingers 
into the pods so fast that the peas 
fell down in a steady stream into her 
blue-aproned lap. 

“Well, suh,” she said, forgetting 
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in the joy of using the Virginian’s 
pet phrase, “suh,” the fact of my 
being a deaconess, “ twuz at ol’ man 
Gabe Dudley’s darter, Calline’s wed- 
din’ infa’r, we fust seed that that 
thar boy named John had done gone 
an’ shot up into sumpin’ lookin’ 
powerful like a man. Why lo an’ 
beholes, the critter’s foots warn’t 
more’n two or three sizes too big 
fer his body, an’ his hands had done 
shrunk twell they didn’t look much 
bigger’n good-sized hams. An’ | 
made him a compliment right then 
an’ thar. ‘Law, Mandy,’ I says to 
his ma, ‘that thar boy o’ your’n 
don’t look more’n half as much like 
a b’ar as I hearn folks say he did.’ 
“The gals commenced to begin to 
look at him that night, too; but, 
Law! the critter ain’t nuvver had 
no eyes sence they was sot in his 
head ’cep’n’ fer little Calline—an’ she 
had done married ole man Abel 
Gardiner, what had done had two 
wives befo’—but, Law! he looked 
like a mighty promisin’ young wid- 
derer after he got a set of sto’ teeth 
an’ a shiny buggy, an’ eve’ybody 
‘lowed as how she was a mighty 
smart gal to carry her ducks to sech 
a good market—but prognosticatin’s 
*bout’n ducks ain’t no good whilst 
thar feathers is on ’em, ’specially I 
ain’t got much faith in these here 
widderer feathers. Wait twell yo’ 
ducks is picked and the money fer 
‘em is in the stockin’ toe ahint the 
clock, then you kin tell whether 
they warn’t all feathers. 
“Anyways, Abel Gardiner nuvver 
give Calline no money. He sold that 
thar shiny buggy next co’t-day, an’ 
tuk hisself down with rheumatics 
fust frost. Funny thing! I ain’t 
nuvver yet seed a man what had a 
ache er pain whilst he was a wid- 
derer, but soon ’s he gits him another 
wife he sets up sich a stitch in his 
side an’ a powerful bad crick in 
his neck. Whiles ef he was still in 
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the state o’ loneliness he wouldn’t 
heave a grunt if rheumatics was to 
crack him like a nut! 

“Well, time went on like time’s ’b- 
liged to do, else the peas won’t nuv- 
ver git ripe, an’ I hearn a right 
smart talk ’bout’n pretty Calline 
Gardiner whensoever the Social 
Workers met fer to make them thar 
queer-fittin’ clo’es fer the po’ Chi- 
nees. My, my, some o’ them po’ 
heathens must have to tie theirselves 
in double bow-knots, like that pretty 
young feller we-all sawn at the cir- 
cus, to git inside them catawampus 
clo’es the young gals makes at the 
missionary sassiety, with thar off- 
eye on thar scissors an’ that nigh one 
on we-all’s young parson. 

“Pretty Calline she was yit—like 
these here pale pinky roses in a 
gray ginger jar—she allus wore gray 
calicoes fer eve’y day an’ Sunday, 
too. 

“Next time I seen John, I jest 


up’n’ axes him p’int blank ’bout’n 


hit. ‘What ’bout Calline, John?’ 
An’ he up’n’ says, says he, ‘ Taint 
nothin’ ’tall ’bout’n her, Mammy 
Ginnie, as I knows on, ’cep’n’ her 
eyes is done got that big they ’most 
hides her face. She don’t nuvver 
come to we-all’s house no mo’.’ 

“*Then, you don’t see her no 
mo’, son?’ 

“He ain’t answer me nary a word. 

“*John,’ I says, ‘I named yer 
John—John’s a man’s name. Look 
sharp ye wear it well, son.’ An’ I 
left him. 

“Long bout that time the corn 
was all shucked, my Jim had home- 
knit socks enough to wear him a 
coon’s age, Polly’s new baby had 
done cut its eye an’ stummick 
teeth, so’s it didn’t look like I would 
disfurnish nobody by a-goin’ off on 
a visit. I had hearn as how ol’ Abel 
was rale sick, an’ I packed my duds 
in the horse-hair trunk an’ went up 
to stay a spell with little Calline. 
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An’ Abel was sick—sick enough to 
die, ef he hadn’t ’a’ been so onac- 
commodatin’. I holped her right 
smart—puttin’ mustard plasters on 
him an’ cabbage-leaves on the blis- 
ters the plasters riz—an’ they riz a 
right many on him, fer I be a gre't 
believer in a rale hot plaster on 
some folks.” Mrs. Mitt smiled rem- 
iniscently, then pursed her tiny 
mouth up like a white rabbit with a 
lettuce-leaf when she found I had 
caught her smiling. 

“Ol Abel nuvver would let Cal- 
line git out’n his sight, ’cep’n’ ’twas 
to go milk the cow uv a mornin’, 
an’ sometimes I sont a message by 
her to Mandy, John’s ma, the cow- 
pen bein’ betwixt an’ between ol’ 
Abel’s house an’ their’n. 

“Abel was one mean man. Gawd 
in His wisdom had done seen fit to 
cut him out straight acrost the grain. 
He tuk an’ tuk all little Calline’s 
egg-money an’ spent hit on paten’ 
med’cines, an’ he poured them black 
draughts down his throat twell I’ll 
be bound the critter’s insides must 
’a’ looked like a boot. But he allers 
had stren’th enough left to grunt. 
I’d set aside him, an’ when he’d 
grunted a baker’s dozen o’ good loud 
grunts, I’d ax him what he wanted. 

“*Ain’t that owdacious gal come 
back from milkin’ yit?’ 

“*No, Abel; she ain’t no more’n 
gone. She'd likely meet herself 
goin’ ef she come back now.’ 

“Thirteen mo’ loudish grunts. 

“*Well, Abel ?’ 

“What time did she go?’ 

“*You seed the clock.’ 

““Onct she went an’ plumb fer- 
got to take the pail,’ he ‘lowed. 

“*Reckon you got her so twisti- 
cated with jawin’ at her she ’spected 
to milk in her hand,’ says I. 

“*T ain’t nuvver jawed her none 
whar you was at,’ says he. 

“*You ain’t nuvver done nothin’ 
else.’ 
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“‘*Well, I ain’t nuvver beat her 
whar you was at. Has she done told 
you I beat her—say, with my stick?’ 

“*No, the gal ain’t nuvver said 
nary a word; but I’ve saw her dodge 
eve’y time you speak to her.’ 

“‘She’s the dodgin’, — slinkin’ 
kind!’ he bust out. ‘She’s likely 
a-dodgin’ somewhars now. Git yo’ 
bunnit an’ go see whar in the name 
o’ sense she’s at!’ 

“So that’s huccome J done what I 
done. I went on out to’ds the cow- 
pen, an’ I knowed the gal was some- 
whars a-milkin’ that corntrary cow. 
So I sot down on a stump, an’, suh, 
the fust thing I knowed I didn’ 
know nothin. I’d done been up an’ 


down, puttin’ plasters ‘pon top o’ 
plasters on ol’ Abel, twell I was 
plumb tuckered out. I dunno how long 
I slept—likely ’twas jest a cat-nap 
—but when I waked up I hearn 
John’s voice jest as plain—well, jest 
as plain as you be, settin’ thar, Miss 


Deacon, or jest as plain as the 
features in yo’ face—which-some- 
ever sayin’ you prefers. 

“I seen him, through the leaves, 
a-leanin’ ’ginst the do’-jamb o’ the 
cow-house, an’ over his shoulder a 
cyarpet-bag with his goin’-away 
clo’es in it, an’ Calline had done 
called him in from the road, an’ she 
warn’t milkin’ the corntrary cow. 
Maybe she had done fergot the 
bucket agin’—po’ little, bewildered, 
misguided critter! She must ’a’ 
knowed he was goin’; her own lit- 
tle duds was done up in a bandana 
hankcher, an’ she hid her eyes on 
his arm, an’ he looked down at her, 
an’ a blind man could ’a’ seed the 
love a-shinin’ in his eyes. But, as 
Gawd is my witness, he hilt his arm 
straight—nuvver crooked hit onct, 
though Gawd knows her waist was 
as slim as a saplin’. 

“*John,’ she says—an’ he shook 
all over, but he ain’t so much as 
jiggled his arm—‘they said as how 
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you was agoin’ away—an’—an I’m 
come to go with you.’ 

“‘Calline,’ says he, ‘I ain’t agoin’ 
nowhars’—I seed he had been, but 
had done changed his mind— ’cep’n’ 
over to Br’er Jeemes to holp him to 
clear up some new-ground.’ Jeemes 
ain’t got a scrimption o’ new-ground 
to his name, but the good Lawd ain’t 
tuk no manner o’ notice o’ that 
whopper, fer what come after. 

“*Now, yo go milk yo’ cow, Cal- 
line—Honey—an’ then go back an’ 
do the best you kin.’ 

“Her sleeve was pulled up, an’ a 
gre’t big, blue-black bruise was on 
her arm. He looked at it a long 
time, an’ ’en he shook all over agin. 
for all the world like a hound puppy 
on a north porch. But he pulled her 
sleeve down, not so much as techin’ 
o’ her arm, Miss Deacon, as I’m a 
live oman, though her skin was as 
white as new milk in a pail! 

“Don’t show me them things, 
Calline—Honey—’cause Gawd made 
me, an’ He knows I ain’t nuthin’ 
but a man, an’ I’d kill any man in 
the world as struck any ’oman ef 
he warn’t yo’—husband, little Cal- 
line. But for me to kill him would 
set folks a-sayin’ things “bout’n 
you, an’ whiles it wouldn’t be true 
—for Gawd knows I ain’t nuvver 
teched you, Calline, much less hilt 
you in my arms!’ He turnt clean 
plumb away from her an’ leant his 
arms on the cow-house winder-ledge, 
an’ she stood thar an’ reached out 
her arms to him, for she warn’t 
nothin’ but a ’oman, an’ he bowed 
his haid down on his arms, and says 
he, ’thouten lookin’ at her: 

“*Time for ye to be a-gittin’ ‘long 
to’ds home, Calline—Honey—an’ 
I’m a-gwineter be right within holler 
all night, in case ol’ Abel should be 
tucken worse, an’ you an’ Mammy 
Ginnie needs me.’ 

“She went’n’ tuck up her biggin o’ 
milk an’ went ’crost the fields with 
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hit, whilst he stood still, lookin’ year or sich a matter after that—a 

after her, an’ he groaned, an’ his man whose name was John. 

eyes was blue an’ smoky jest like “What become uv Abel? Lawsy, 

this here Love-in-a-Mist. Miss Deacon, I dunno—he died, an’ 
“Calline married mighty well a then I dunno what become uv him.” 





ROMANCE 
BY MARY BYERLEY 


WHEN rideth high the virgin Moon, 
And lilies dreaming whitely sway, 

Behold, the broomstick witch, Romance, 
Comes scuttling down the Milky Way! 


And she doth bid me mount with her 
And tour the world o’ sleeping Time ; 
While straightway History’s picture-book 

Doth ope to many a page sublime. 


Heroes and kings and dead loves live: 
Aspasia walks, and Helen sings, 

As round the heart of Paris still 
Her own bright golden hair she flings. 


Brave Roland winds his horn again, 
Stirring the glades of Roncesvalles ; 

And Blondel scales, with naught but song, 
King Richard’s Austrian prison walls. 


There gleams Boccaccio’s garden gay, 
There Petrarch’s Laura turns her head 

Toward those Vauclusian waterfalls 
Where sonnet music leaps instead. 


I ride with all the merry crew 

Whom Hakluyt mapped-upon strange seas ; 
Gilbert and Drake and Raleigh, too, 

Drunk with their bold discoveries. 


I rule with red-cloaked Tamerlane, 

Help Rembrandt Saskia’s pictures paint, 
And play at Little Trianon 

With shepherdess and queen and saint. 


Ah, fled the Moon; the lilies all 

Now sleep in darkness. Shoots a star— 
My witch departs ; and so will I 

To Sleep with Dream’s bright door ajar. 








EDITORIAL CONFIDENCES 


HE complete novel in every issue has for so long been a feature of Lippincott’s 
Magazine that this month’s departure from the policy may cause among some 
of our readers apprehension that the “‘discontinued story”’ is to be discontinued 

entirely. 

Rest easy, readers, for such is not the case. We have planned for some of the best 
novelettes that have yet been written for Lippincott’s, and they will appear in due time. 
You will have noticed in the present issue of the magazine that a ‘‘to be continued” story 
has begun. Now, Sax Rohmer, the author of this mystery story, has caused tens of 
thousands of spinal columns to vibrate with delicious thrills by his masterly narration of 
the episodes in which the central figure was one pest of a Chinaman named Dr. Fu-Manchu. 
Rohmer is an English writer who has the rare faculty of being as popular with American 
readers as he is with the British public. As those who read his ‘‘Ten-Thirty Folkestone 
Express’”’ in the December Lippincott’s recall, his real name is Arthur Sarsfield Ward. 


Judging from the experience of a magazine writer who recently published an inter- 
view with Kitchener only to have it repudiated by the great English War-Lord, we are 
trying a hardy experiment in printing in this month’s Lippincott’s the article ‘“‘Kitchener 
the Man.” Mr. Cooper, however, saw and talked with Kitchener when he was in the 
midst of his peaceful and constructive labors in Egypt, so that his article is hardly at all 
concerned with military matters. We hope that Lord Kitchener will not deny having 
been interviewed by Mr. Cooper. 


To set the British House of Parliament by its ears is no petty achievement in these 
days when the minds of statesmen are occupied with poignant affairs. Two men have 
done this with their book, ‘“The Secrets of the German War Office’”—Armgaard Karl 
Graves and Edward Lyell Fox. Mr. Fox, who contributes a story to this issue, is one 
of the coming young American authors, and we hope to publish more of his work. 


© 


A man wrote us from South Carolina the other day—a man we do not know per- 
sonally—and said he had ‘“‘nothing but congratulations for your new issue, because it 
shows thoughtful, careful construction and the use of judgment in selecting the stories 
and articles.’ He mentioned especially ‘‘Uncle Noah’s Christmas Party’’ by Leona 
Dalrymple, and “‘A German Prophecy Come True,”’ by Col. Frobenius, as “‘top-notchers.”’ 
He also suggested a personal announcement page as a permanent feature, and we have 
decided to follow the suggestion. ‘‘You have no idea,” he said, ‘“‘how interested a reader 
is in the personal side of a magazine and its hopes and plans—éven whether the editor 


wears a mustache or not.”” What do you think ? 
Tue Eprror. 
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GOVERNMENT stamp on 

the outside of a letter mpg 

— for its safe delivery. 

stamp costs two cents, 

or 40% of the total invest- 

ment. The fact that a letter 

is written on Old Hampshire 

| Bond is a fair guarantee that 

the letter will be read and re- 

spected. The crackle of qual- 

ity and the clean, @eetial appearance of 

such stationery cannot be disregarded, This 
most effective insurance offered by 


Qld imapshieeAiond 


The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 


will cost about 2%. In other words, an average typewritten letter 
on ordinary paper costs about 5 cents (for paper, postage and stenog- 
rapher’s time), On Old Hampshire Bond it will cost about 51/10 cents 
—surely not an extravagant price to pay, considering the results, 
Stationery should not be considered “in bulk”—but one sheet at a 
time —as it is used, 

If the time has come when your business and its ideals require such 
paper to properly represent it, we will be glad to send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens. A simple request written on 
your present letterhead will bring it. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass, 

The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively 
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DISCREET 


New Parson: And what is your 
husband, Mrs. Brown? ; 


Mrs. Brown: Well, sir, ’e ain’t 


exactly a policeman, but ’e goes with 
‘em a good deal.—Tatler. 


NOT HIS SPECIALTY 

The young bachelor of arts, as his 
first task in a banker’s office, was put 
to work at getting up a circular to be 
sent to the firm’s clients. The cir- 
cular was found to be very original 
in its spelling. After a serious inter- 
view with his chief the young man 
was asked by an associate, ““What’s 
the matter?” “Matter enough,” was 
the reply ; “the boss expects an edu- 
cated man to spell just like a bloom- 
ing stenographer !” 


AT THE ART EXHIBIT 
“You must leave your cane in the 
coatroom.” 
“What’s that?—then what am I 
going to point at the pictures with?” 
—Megqgendorfer Blatter. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD 

A small boy seated on the curb 
by a telephone-pole, with a tin can 
by his side, attracted the attention 
of an old gentleman who happened 
to be passing. 

“Going fishing?” he 
good-naturedly. 

“Nope,” the youngster replied. 
“Take a peek in there.” 

An investigation showed the can 
to be partly filled with caterpillars of 
the tussock moth. 


inquired 


“What in the world are you doing _ 


with them?” 
“They crawl up trees and eat off 
the leaves.” 


“So I understand.” 

“Well, I’m fooling a few of them. 

“How pe 

“Sending ’em up this telephone- 
pole.” —Judge. 


” 


‘ ONLY TOO EVIDENT 


Four Years (in Sunday-school) : 
We've got a new baby at our house. 

Rector (not recognizing him) : 
And who are you, my little man? 

Four Years: I’m the old one.— ° 
Life. 


THE CHALLENGE MET 


Mrs. A.: While I was going down 
town on the car this morning the 
conductor came along and looked at 
me as if I had not paid my fare. 

Mr. A: Well, what did you do? 

Mrs. A.: I looked at him as if I 
had.—Short Stories. 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


“Johnnie!” 

“Yes’m ?” 

“Why are you sitting on that boy’s 
face?” 

“Why, j...” 

“Did I not tell you to always count 
a hundred before you gave way to 
passion and struck another boy?” 

“Yes’m, and I’m doin’ it; I’m just 
sittin’ on his face so he'll be here 
when I’m done countin’ the hun- 
dred.”—Houston Post. 


DEFINED 


Bix: I see there’s a report from 
Holland that concrete bases for Ger- 
man cannon have been found there. 

Dix: Don’t believe a word you 
hear from Holland. The geography 
says it is a low, lying country.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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A Beautiful Color Painting 
Of the Salmons’ last rush is the ALL OUT- 
DOORS cover for February. 


The Angler’s Work Shop 
Gives hints and helps on fly-tying. Making your 
own rod. First aid to injured tackle, etc.—But 


Outdoors in Winter 
Is not forgotten. Snow-Shoeing. Skiing 
Winter togs for winter camping. Tracking and 
the track-maker. All are covered. 


——- for Everyone 
Is the ALL OUTDOOR policy. Each month 
more than 150 articles. More than 100 illustra- 
tions. All selected for your service and enter- 
tainment—now. If you do anything out-of- 
doors you will like ALL OUTDOORS. 


At your nearest newsdealer 15 cents—or better 
use the anges, 


ALL OUTDOORS, Inc. " 
145 West 36th St., New York. 
Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months on 
trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for a year.) 
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Gia 
CiticaraSoa 
Will are Far It 


In most cases when assisted 
by light touches of Cuticura 
Ointment. These fragrant, 
super-creamy emollients do 
so much more than ordinary 
soaps, creams, etc., to pro- 
mote and maintain a fresh 
complexion, clear skin, clean 


. scalp, good hair and soft 


white hands, that the trifling 
extra cost should not pre- 
vent their use exclusively. 


9 SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold 


bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


A DAUGHTER’S LAUGHTER 


With increasing 
laughed, 
Because of his daughter’s wild 
laughter ; 
Then he said: “Tho I seem to be 
daught, 
I am sure that my daughter is 
daughter.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


amusement he 


LIKELY 


Judge: Officer, what’s the matter 
with the prisoner—tell her to stop 
that crying—she’s been at it fifteen 
minutes (more sobs). 

Officer: Please, sir, I’m a’thinking 
she wants to be bailed out.—Nebras- 
ka Awgwan. 


THE CONTINENTAL METHOD 


Daughter: What is the Baron 
doing, father? 


Millionaire Parent: I’ve just told 
him what your dowry is to be and 
he’s figuring out whether he loves 
you.—Puck. 


TIME WASTED 

“Dinah, did you wash the fish be- 
fore you baked it?” 

“Law, ma’am, what's de use ob 
washin’ er fish what’s lived all his 
life in de water?”—Philadelphia 
Leader. 


THE DANGER 
“Pa, a man’s wife is his better 
half, isn’t she?” 
“We are told so, my son.” 
“Then if a man marries twice 
there isn’t anything left of him, is 
there ?”—Boston Transcript. 


BRYAN OUTDONE 


We have always believed that 
Secretary Bryan’s oft-quoted “What 
is so Mysterious as an Egg?” 
was the last word in appreciation of 


the Queen of Breakfast Foods. His 
tribute has been surpassed, however, 
by that of an old, colored phil- 
osopher of our _ acquaintance. 
“Chickens, Suh,” said this Sage, “is 
the usefulest animal they is. You 
c’n eat ’em ’fo’ they’s bo’n an’ aftah 
they’s daid!” 


EXTRAVAGANT 


Clerk: Mr. Goldbug, as I am to 
marry, I would like more salary. 

Boss: How much more do you 
want? : 

Clerk: Ten dollars a week. 

Boss: My gracious! How many 
women are you going to marry ?— 
Chicago News. 


HE JUDGED BY APPEARANCES 


“So you went to church last Sun- 
day ?’ asked the doubtful one. “Then 
to prove it, what was the text?” 

“The text was ‘He giveth His be- 
loved sleep.’ ” 

“You're all right. How many of 
the congregation were there?” 

“All the beloved, it seemed to me.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


RETURNING THE COURTESY 


An interested visitor who was 
making a call in the tenement dis- 
trict, rising, said: 

“Well, my good woman, I must 
go now. Is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“No, thank ye, mem,” replied the 
submerged one. “Ye mustn’t mind 
if I don’t return the call, will ye? I 
haven’t any time to go slummin’ me- 
self.” —Argonaut. 


BETTER THAN THAT 


“Are the Newriches entertaining 
this season?” “Entertaining? Well, 
I should rather call them amusing.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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New and Built for YOU 
Remington Junior Typewriter 


Here is the typewriter for which you have been waiting.” Here is a first-class typewriter, 
a genuine Remington Typewriter product, proche won iron-clad Remington guarantee 
and embodying just the qualities you need. 

Of course you need a typewriter. Everybody needs one. The time saved and the 
labor saved by thetypewriter is worth saving by you and by everyone who has writing to do. 
The price of the Remington Junior is $50.00, cash with order. It differs from the 
standard hundred-dollar Remingtons only in these points: It is smaller, it is ter, it 
is designed for the simpler uses, such as manuscript and letter-writing. But for these 
purposes it has no superior. 

Here then is your opportunity—your first opportunity—to buy an absolutely first- 
grade typewriter at a low price. Better seize the opportunity and buy now. You need not 
wait to buy until you get all the money, for we have arranged special easy terms of pay- 
ment. For $55.00 we will sell youa 
Remington Junior on terms of $5.0Q § Mark 00 in the proper square and sign your name and addrem, 
down and $5.00 a month. Cut out ‘ 


the attached coupon and send it to us | Remington Typewriter Company 


with $5.00 in cash, check or money § cociane heeetth G5.60, on ressint of whieh planes, cond me 
h recei: that 


PY . ington 
order and we will send the machine. | § farn the machine if Ichoose, within ten days of ite 
you will refund to me the $5.00, less 


a ha: 
Remington Typewriter | ct sc.00i monthly payments ot $5.00 exch, 0 
~ § [Please send me booklet giving full description of the Reming- 


‘Company Typewsiter 
[Incorporated] 
327 Broadway, New York 
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A SENSE OF HUMOR 


AMBIGUOUS 


Uncle Sol threw aside the letter 
he was reading and uttered an ex- 
clamation of impatience, 

“Doggone!” he cried, “why can’t 
people be more explicit ?” 

“What’s the matter, pa?” asked 
Aunt Sue. 

“This letter from home,” Uncle 
Sol answered, “says father fell out 
of the old apple tree and broke a 
limb.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s choicest 
possession, she says, is a letter which 
she once received from the superin- 
tendent.of a home for the feeble- 
minded. He spoke in glowing terms 
. of the pleasure with which the “in- 
mates” had read her little book, 
“Marm Lisa,” and ended thus su- 
perbly : 

“In fact, madam, I think I may 
safely say that you are the favorite 
author of the feeble-minded!”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


WELL, THEY BEGAN ALIKE 


“Come here, Bates!” roared the 
master of an English village school 


one morning. “I have a letter from 
Mr. Johnson informing me that his 
son is unable to attend school in con- 
sequence of a thrashing you inflicted 
upon him yesterday. Is that a fact, 
Bates ?” 

“N-n-no, sir,” quailed Bates, “I 
never touched ’im.” 

But the master did not believe him, 
and two minutes later Bates was ask- 
ing permission to stand up in class. 

On the following day Johnson re- 
turned and the master sought justifi- 
cation for his act before the whole 
class. “Did you tell your father that 
Bates thrashed you, Johnson?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” piped the youth. 

The master’s countenance clouded. 


“But your father wrote to me, say 
ing that Bates did it.” 

“T know ’e did,” sniveled Johnson. 
“It was Billy Beauchamp did it, sir ; 
but ‘father couldn’t spell ‘Beau- 
champ,’ and so he wrote ‘Bates.’ ”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


DELETED 


Willis: Where have you been? 

Gillis: In the hospital, getting cen- 
sored. 

Willis: Censored? 

Gillis: Yes. I had several im- 
portant parts cut out.—Puck. 


CAUSE OF THE CHILL 


“But, Captain Hawley,” said the 
handsome Miss Plute coquettishly, 
“will you love me when I grow old 
and ugly * 

“My dear Miss Plute,” answered 
the Captain gallantly, “you may 
grow older, but you will never grow 
uglier.” 

And he wondered why their 
friendship ceased so suddenly.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


TERSE 

Theodore Dreiser, the novelist, 
was talking of criticism. 

“T like pointed criticism,” he said, 
“criticism such as I heard in the 
lobby of a theater the other night at 
the end of the play. 

“The critic was an old gentleman. 
His criticism, which was for his 
wife’s ears alone, consisted of these 
words: 

“Well, you would come!’ ”— 
Kansas City Times. 


PROCRASTINATING 

A former president of the National 
Civic Federation relates an incident 
of a certain Max Jacobs who had 
taken out an insurance policy on a 
building which he had recently pur- 
chased. Four hours later a fire 
broke out which consumed the entire 
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> Getting well isn’t 
dificult, if you go 
about it the right 
way. It’s natural to be well, so getting well 
is simply getting back to normal conditions 
and ought to be a pleasurable experience. 


Live for awhile at one of the most comfortable, attractive 
resort hotels in America, easy of access and climatically just 
right all year ’round. 

Walk, drive or motor amid unusual, interesting surroundings. 
Dance, play Golf or Tennis, see the Drills and Parades at one of 
the largest Army Postsin the country. Watch an ever-changing 
marine panorama. Go sea-bathing every day if you like. 

Take some Treatments at one of the most scientifically ad- 
ministered, best equipped Bath Establishments in America. These 
won’t interfere in the least with the pleasures of your “outing.” 
On the contrary, they add zest to the diversions that are always 
at hand. 

Enjoy appetizing Southern cooking, including delicious 
sea-food of all kinds. 

Drink a very valuable natural medicinal water, which is 
always flowing free to you. 

That’s all! A very delightful programme, isn’t it? 

And the only place in America where it is possible to do 
all these things is Hotel Chamberlin, at Old Point Comfort. 
I’ll be glad to send you a book which tells about many per- 
sons who have followed this programme, and been “Cured”; 


also, a complete description of our Treatments, the Hotel, 
the Climate and the Medicinal Water, if you wish these, too. 


Address, GEO. F. ADAMS, Box 403, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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block. The company could find no 
legal ground upon which to refuse 
payment, although they were firmly 
convinced as to the questionable ori- 
gin of the fire. Later, in sending the 
check, however, the following com- 
ment was included in the letter: 

“We note your policy was issued at 
noon on Friday and the fire did not 
occur until four o’clock of the same 
day. Why this delay?”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


HER CHOICE 

The Mistress: I shall take one of 
the children to church with me this 
morning, Mary. 

The General: Yes’m; which? 

The Mistress: Oh, whichever will 
go best with my new mauve dress.” 
—London Sketch. 


AWFUL THREAT 
Parson Johnson: De contribution 
dis morning will be fo’ de purpose 
ob making up de deficit in your pas- 
tor’s salary! De choir will now sing, 
and will continue to sing, until de 
full amount am collected !—Puck. 


HARD ON THE MAJOR 


Zealous Sentry: Afraid I can’t let 
you go by without the password, sir. 

Irate Officer: But, confound you! 
I tell you I have forgotten it. You 
know me well enough. I’m Major 
Jones. 

Sentry: Can’t help it, sir; 
have the password. 

Voice from the Guard Tent: Oh, 
don’t stand arguing all night, Bill; 
shoot ’im and come in to dinner.— 
Tatler. 


HER LASTING GRIEF 


All the work was mapped out for 
the new charwoman, but about the 
appointed time she arrived in tears. 

“My poor ’usband was shot in the 
battle,” she said, “and ’e’s passed 
away.” 

The employer was all sympathy, 


must 


gave the widow the half-crown she 
ought to have earned, and did the 
necessary work herself. 

The next day she met the neigh- 
bor who recommended the woman, 
and said: 

' “You’ve heard, I suppose, about 
Mrs. W. ’s husband being killed ?” 

“Ves,” said her friend. “But she 
ought to have got over it by now. 
It was in the Boer war.”—Tit-Bits. 


“MADE IN U.S. A.” 


We excel other countries in the 
very thing for which they are noted. 
Italy, old as she is, can boast of but 
one Rome, while the United States 
has fifteen. Greece can show on her 
map but one Athens, while we have 
nineteen.—New York Evening Post. 


HIS INFIDELITIES 
“Do you think only of me?” mur- 
mured the bride. “Tell me that you 
think only of me.” 
“Tt’s this way,” explained the 
groom, gently. “Now and then I have 
to think of the furnace, my dear.”— 


Louisville Courier-Journal. 


ARISTOCRATIC 

“Who is that haughty-looking 
dark lady on the right?” 

“That is Sefiora Juarez-Torreon- 
Varanza-Quilla, of Mexico.” 

“And what are all those badges, 
buttons, and medals with which she 
is almost covered ?” 

“Why, she’s a daughter of Three 
Hundred and Twenty-nine Revolu- 
tions !”—Judge. 


HIS PREFERENCE 

“How will you have your eggs 
cooked ?” asked the waiter. 

“Make any difference in the cost 
of ’em?” inquired the cautious cus- 
tomer with the brimless hat and the 
ragged beard. 

“No.” 

“Then cook them on the top of a 
slice of ham.”—T#-Bits. 
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NAT GOODWIN’S BOOK 


By Nat C. Goodwin 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


“*Nat Goodwin's Book will take a permanent place in the record of the American stage. It is safe to say no 
hook in recent years brings us so close to the intimate lives and personalities of the men and women who have made 


the theater.” 
CLEVELAND PLAIN-DEALER 


“Nat Goodwin's autobiography is one of the books you'd like to read. If you can get hold of it, do so. The 
man can write. Proof? He has written a big story.” 


DRAMATIC MIRROR 


“Not in the history of the American theater has there been published a book about actors and actresses which one 
is so reluctant to lay down.” 


METCALFE OF “LIFE” 


“ Most of the books and magazine articles that purport to be written by well-known managers and persons of 
the theater are really the work of hack-writers who have secured from the reputed authors some facts and the permission 
to use their names. The present work bears such inward evidence of its authorship that there can be no doubt of its 
authenticity. It is really a remarkable book and thoroughly readable because it is such an intensely human document.” 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


“It is not at all easy to do justice to a book ay interesting as this autobiography of Nat C. Goodwin. It is justly 
described as an intimate, and a permanent history of the American stage for the last forty years. 

“The book is of the greatest interest to all who care for the stage in its historic and personal aspects. There 
are eighty-eight chapters and they deal with almost every conspicuous name on the stage of recent years, and deal also 
with an extraordinary frankness with the subject of the Goodwin marriages. 

“ The book has every merit that a biography can have unless it be that some readers may think there is an excess of 
frankness here and there. Nevertheless, that will be found in the end one of the greatest charms of the volume.” 
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VAIN, INDEED 

Hostess : I sometimes wonder, Mr. 
Highbrow, if there is anything vainer 
than you authors about the things 
you write. 

Highbrow: There is, madam; our 
efforts to sell them.—London Opin- 
ion. 


NOT THAT KIND 
“How was it that you didn’t name 
your baby Woodrow Wilson when 
you told me that was your inten- 
tion ?” 
“We named it Mary Jane.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


PROOF 

“And are the divorce laws so very 
liberal in your section?” 

“Liberal? Say! They are so liberal 
that nobody ever heard of a woman 
crying at a wedding out there.”— 
Detroit Journal. 


HAD THE RIGHT BAIT 

The following story was told by a 
certain bishop, who shall be nameless, 
of the time when he was a guest at 
the house of a friend who had two 
charming daughters. Accompanied 
by the two young women, the bishop 
one morning went out in the hope of 
catching some trout. An oid fisher- 
man, out for the same purpose, wish- 
ing to appear friendly, called out, 
“Catching many, pard?” The bishop, 
drawing himself to his full height, 
replied, “Brother, I am a fisher of 
men.” “You've got the right kind 
of bait, all right,” was the fisher- 
man’s rejoinder as he winked at the 
girls—Philadelphia Ledger. 


NO PRECEDENT FOR THAT 

“Brudder Perkins, yo’ been fight- 
in’, I heah,” said the colored min- 
ister. 

“Yaas, Ah wuz.” 

“Doan yo’ ’membeh whut de good 
book sez "bout turnin’ de odder 
cheek ?” 


“Yaas, pahson, but he hit me on 
mah nose, an’ I’se only got one.”— 
Livingston Lance. 


HE WANTED QUICK ACTION 

The visiting lady had kept her 
hostess at the open door fully half an 
hour saying good-by. Finally an 


irate masculine voice indoors called 
out: 

“Say, Maria, if you’re going out, 
go; if you’re staying, stay; but for 
heaven’s sake, don’t ooze out.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


WHO COULD ASK MORE? 

It is nice to know in these days of 
lost reputations that Oriental hospi- 
tality, at any rate, shows no signs of 
decadence. A. correspondent has 
come across the following announce- 
ment in a tailor’s shop in Tokyo: 

“Respectable ladies and gentlemen 
may come here to have fits.”— 
Punch. 


HER PIETY EXPLAINED 


The vicar’s family had just seated 
themselves at the breakfast table 
when the strains of “Rock of Ages” 
sounded through the house. The 
Bishop who was present on a visit 
remarked how sweetly the hymn 
sounded. Then said the vicar’s last 
born, “That was the cook.” The 
Bishop expressed pleasure at the 
melodies of the cook. “She always 
sings ‘Rock of Ages’ to boil the 
eggs,” said the child; “three verses 
for soft boiled, five for hard.” 


ON THE SAFE SIDE 


A lean, lanky individual entered 
the office of the Weekly Bugaboo. 
“Say, Lem,” he remarked, “in las’ 
week’s issue you got a phottygraph 
of a hoss, an’ it says under th’ pic- 
ture, ‘Wat’s wrong with this photty- 
graph, $5 for the kerect answer?’ 
Me an’ my woman’s been studyin’ it 
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This new novel is written with 
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which he finds in the wicked 
metropolis.” 

Illustrated by Gibson. $1.35 net. 
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all week, an’ we give it up. Wat és 
wrong with it, Lem?” 

The editor gazed at the lanky in- 
dividual in astonishment. “Why, 
Hank,” he answered, as though sur- 
prised at the other’s ignorance, 
“there ain’t nuthin’ wrong with the 
phottygraph. Do yer think I’d risk 
that there five dollars if ther’ waz?” 


A FELICITOUS DEFICIT 


Caller: How much for a marriage 
license? 

Town Clerk: One dollar. 

Caller: I’ve only got fifty cents. 

Town Clerk: You're lucky.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


BEGIN WHAT? 


The Scotch minister rose and 
cleared his throat, but remained si- 
lent, while the congregation awaited 
the sermon in puzzled expectancy. 
At last he spoke: 

“There’s a laddie awa’ there in the 
gallery a-kissin’ a lassie,” he said. 
“When he’s done ah’ll begin.” —La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 


SIMPLE 

Professor (in history): How was 
Alexander III of Russia killed? 

Freshman: By a bomb. 

Professor: How do you account 
for that? 

Freshman: It exploded.—Punch 
Bowl. 


POLITE 


“Hum, ho!” sighed the New 
Hampshire farmer as he came in 
from down-town. “Deacon Jones 
wants me to be pall-bearer again to 
his wife’s funeral.” 

“Wal, you’re goin’ to be, ain’t ye?” 
asked the farmer’s better half. 

“T dunno. Y’ know, when Deacon 
Jones’s fust wife died, he asked me 
to be a pall-bearer, an’ I did; and 
then his second wife died, an’ I was 


the same again. An’ then he mar- 
ried thet Perkins gal, and she died, 
and I was pall-bearer to that funeral. 
An’ now—wal, I don’t like to be all 
the time acceptin’ favors without 
bein’ able to return ’em.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


AT LAST 
Friend: That was a liberal dona- 
tion you gave that beggar back there. 
Near-Poet: Yes; he used to be an 
editor and it gives me a thrill to 
have him accept something! 


TOO NEBULOUS 
Mother (in regulation grieved, 
shocked tone, at nightfall): Why, 
I’m surprised, Marjorie, that you 
should be afraid to stay alone here 
in your soft pretty bed, even if it is 
dark. You know God is here, and 
you have your doll too. You don’t 
need me. 
Marjorie: Well, I know I got my 
doll, an’ I know God’s here, but I 
want somepin with skin on! 


“THEY'LL GET YOU SOME 
TIME” 

Listen here, father!” cried the 
youth with the yellow fingers and 
the flat chest, “here’s an account of 
a man who died at the age of one 
hundred and thirteen, and the paper 
says he smoked cigarettes all his 
life!” 

“That’s just what I’ve been telling 
you,” his father returned absently. 
“They'll get you sooner or later.” 


A DEVOTEE 

She had a vast amount of money, 
but it had come to her quite recently. 
One day an acquaintance asked her 
if she were fond of art. 

“Fond of art!” she exclaimed. 
“Well, I should say I was! If I am 
ever in a city where there’s an artery 
I never fail to visit it.” 





